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THE WARNING VOICE. 


By the Author of “ Mrs. Larkall's Boarding School,” “ Man and 
his Idol,” &c. 


a 
CHAPTER XXXVIIL 
THE RAVINGS OF A MANIAC. 


Ant.—Thou lookest-— 
Mar.—How ? 
Ant.—And speakest—— 
Mar.—How? How do I look and speak? 
Ant.—Like innocence, 
The Wife. 


_Expsrty gentlemen, enervated by easy and luxurious 
tives, are not easily excited over things which do not 
immediately concern themselves, and are with difficulty 
roused to prompt and vigorous action under any cir- 
cumstances, 

This was one reason why the excited appeal to Lord 
Ingarstone, on the part of Janet Leeson, did not pro- 
duce the effect it might have done on @ younger and 
different kind of man. 

Another reason was, that his lordship hated poor 
people—more as the result of habit than from want 
of heart—and rags and squalor only roused in him a 
strong desire to put the Vagrant Act in force without 
loss of time. 

At first Janet Leeson’s words struck him forcibly. 

, Then he began to be annoyed with himself for being 
unpressed by them, 

_ Mons'ous impertinent!” he ejaculated, throwing 
himself on a sofa, near which stood a table with half- 
a-dozen French novels and a gold paper-knife ready 
to his hand. “How dare a person of that stamp 
enter my house? Vagrant woman like that! Rags 
and filth, and—and—’pon my life, no knowing what. 
And my fellows permit this! ” 

Angry at the itlea of the remissness of his “ fellows,” 
my lord tugged at an embroidered bell-pull. 

His valet entered. : 

“Here, you!—that woman—who was it?” 

“Woman, my lord? ” 


neni woman, my lord. Booby! You saw her 





(THE SCENE IN THE HALL AT INGARSTONE.] 


“ Pardon, my lord, I saw no one enter.” 

“ Then you were not at your post, sir. D’ye hear, 
sir—not at your post, sir. ‘Death, I might be attacked 
in my own drawing-room, robbed in my own draw- 
ing-room, murdered in my own drawing-room, sir, 
for all that you or your fellows would know or 


eare, sit. 

“ Indeed, I’ve been within call, my lord,” returned 
the valet, meekly. 

“I'm to believe that, am I? And a low, filthy, 
ragged, disreputable drab of a woman, thrusts herself 
into my presence, and walks out into my park un- 
molested? By Jove, l’'ve a good mind—— Go! 
Leave me.” 

Seeing his lordship’s anger, the valet prudextly 
obeyed. 

It was not often that Ingarstone permitted himself 
to be ruffled. It disarranged him too much. It spoiled 
his complexion, creased his cravat, and made him 
look old. The valet knew this; and feeling that this 
strange woman’s presence must have been a source of 
great annoyance, was glad to find himself out of the 


reom, 

Left to himself, his lordship gradually cooled down. 

He gave one. mere thought to the unwelcome in- 
truder, and only one. 

“The idea of my confronting my guest with a con- 
demned person, whether she chooses or not!” he ex- 
claimed. “ Preposterous!” 

And he proceeded ‘to cut the first few pages of one 
of the yellow-covered French novels, and was soon 
deeply absorbed in its fascinating and questionable 
contents, 

For an hour or more he was undisturbed. 

Then his son startled him by his abrupt, yet stealthy 
entrance, 

“ Cecil |” he cried, looking up in amazement. “Eh, 
what's the matter? You're like a ghost! And what 
are you doiug, sir?” 

His lordship’s astonishment was not unnatural. 

The face of the yeung man was livid, and his man- 
ner betrayed the utmost agitation. 

Moreover, he. had no sooner entered the room than 
he turned the key in tho lock, and going to the 
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windows, closed them one after the other, and drew 
up the shutters, which were not usually closed until 
the family had retired to rest. 

“*Pon my life, Cecil! ” cried his lordship, “‘I——” 

“ Father,” interrupted the son, ‘I want to speak to 
you, and I do not want to be overheard. I want to 
have a few minutes confidential talk, and I’ve taken 
precautions, necessary precautions, to render it con- 
fidential.” 

“Confidences! Precautions!” cried his lordship. 
“Confound it, Cecil, are we all spies and eavesdroppers 
at Ingarstone?” 

“Not all, father,” was the young man’s answer. 
“ Pray let it be enough that what I wish to say to you 
is very special, and might be entirely thrown away 
should we be overheard—than which there is nothing 
more likely. To come to the point at once—you 
know well enough why we invited Redgrave's friend 
to spend a week here?” 

His lordship raised his eyebrows, shrugged his 
shoulders, and lifted his small white hands. 

“I'm not likely to have forgotten it,” he said. 

“No. That would have been an impossibility. The 
danger which threatened us was too great and the 
means of averting it were not so satisfactory as to set. 
either your mind or mine quite at ease. In fact, we 
knew well enough that we were but staving off a 
danger. Like Macbeth, we have scotched the snake 
—not killed it.” 

“Fact! Deuced disagreeable ; but—fact,” said his 
lordship, taking up one of the French novels, and 
cutting several more pages with the gold knife. 

“ Whon we last spoke of this matter,” pursued the 
son, in a low, earnest voice, “ we agreed that, if what 
this woman said was true, we were absolutely in her 
hands, and we thought it the wisest course to invite 
her here, so that, in the first place, we might conciliate 
her, and in the next place, that we might be in a posi- 
tion to gather from her conversation any facts that 
might guide us in our future proceedings. In the 
latter respect we have been disappointed.” 

“Gad! you're right,” said Ingarstone. 

“She has avoided the subject, and gives us no 
opportunity of bringing it forward.” 
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“ None!™ ; His lordship shook his head oul in Albeo." Ode of thesewak Ormend Redgrave and the nthe thy 


“To the warning wliich she gave me at her house 
in town, she has. addéd absolutely nothing. ‘He lives /) 


he is in England !'—those were her words; and having 
uttered them, she condescends to offer nothing by way 
of explanation or of guidance.” 

Again lordship. lifted .his eyebrows,. shrugged 
his shoulders, and expanded his small white co 

“ For anything we know to the contrary,” the youth 
went.en, ‘this interval may have been spent in laying 
a train for our destruction. We may have been enter- 
taining a woman who gloats over the possession of 
our secret, and who only awaits the proper moment to 
apply the spark to the mine, and thus 
irretrievable ruin.” 

“ But, confound it, why wait?” asked the 
sagaciously. 

“Because it answers her own «purposes tod 
because we are necessary to°her desiyne: 
grave. A country mansion like this, and 
such as we are surrounded with, are fevow 


conquest of a man who has@lready yielded to fascina- | in 
not : hesikate. ‘Ldare not sey what I think; but Lam 
morally 


“Bring me 
tin. place of moral ‘certainty, 


tion. In town, at this off-seasen, they would seldom 
meet, while here they are thrown: together every hour 
in the day. By heaven,my blood boils when I see 
them, and when | tiixk what a trap Redgrave is 
es into with hisspemepen.” 


His lordship yawasé. 
He was not arenes peg, er 
buthis own. Intense-selfishness was .a ywittne in tle 


days of en, 
“Twenty times: daave-been -en the = warn- 
him,” said 


oe ap man, impetuo 
“Would thet ‘judicions, Geil?” “Et: father 
inquired. 

“Judicious ormet, ‘Thanailt help it;""was the answer. 
We have hearts, father-—aeme of @s ;younger men. 
They came in with ‘basdils<and -slang, pegtops and 
bitter beer, I'm fwaiéi: tbat mthey eve come in, and 
hang me if I see.a friend strieand 
founder without ‘the ‘uspiilse to warn him ofthe 
rocks.” 

“ And soinvolve your whéle familyin ruin ?* asked: 
the peer moreearnestly than usual. Me Gad, if thats 


what your heart a = to, Cecil, hang me ff [ 


1 don’tthink you'd be betterswithout it. But«come— 


You'd hardly have had the 
from Dumas’ new work to 
excellent young gentleman’s-affairs ?” 

“ As to that,” replied Cecil, a flash of an 
on his open brow, “all these matters in 
with Donna Ximena are so interwoven one 
the other, that to touch on one is to touch on all.” 

Ingarstone _— 

“ But what I have more particularly to say to you, 
is this :—When the donna entered:this house, she had 
the advantage of us. If what-she-alleges is truco, and 
we have had no means of proving it false, she bas 


only to.raise her finger to engulgh us in-ruin and; 


misery. ‘This you know.” 

His lordship knew it so well that his fingers-were 
already playing with the first volume of ;Dumes; in 
another moment he would have been abserbed in the 
delightful pages. 

* But there is one thing which appears quite to have 
escaped your attention.” 

“ Ah, what is that?” 


And he relaxed for a moment his hold of the 


volume. 

“ You heard the prisoner Holt’s defence?” 

“Did 1? Well, 1 think I did.” 

‘You could scarcely have —_ doing so. _ 
you might not—you probably did not—noetice the 
effect it produced on one person in court—the person 
we have been speaking of ?” 

“ Confound it! no: I did net observe:that.” 

“ Yet, it was very remarkable.” 

“ Ah, I dare say!” 

“T noticed it—I couldn't help it. 


that he cried out ?” 
“Tt’s mons’ous likely.” 
“He did so, and his words were, 


hand.” 


“Mere imagination, Cecil!” cried his lordship. 
Awful moment. 
Startling cry. Nothing in it. Take:my word forit.” 

“You may be-right and I wrong,” replied Ceeil ; 
“yet so strong is my conviction on:the subject that I 
only await your permission to takea desperate step on 


“ Women nervous. Trying seene. 


the faith of that convict'on.” 
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What is more, it 
made a profound impression on me at the time and 
that was confirmed by what happened on the removal 
of the prisoner after his sentence. You may remember 


‘that is the 
woman !'—he meant the one from whom he said he 
had received the diamonds. At that moment my eyes 
happened to be full on the face of Donna Ximena, and 
I shall never forget the.expression that face wore. 
If I had been an artist trying to realise the veiled 
face of a corpse, 1 should have had a model to 


“ Dangerous!” he said. 
dare aol as it is?” 
“No.” 

“ And is it your pleasure to remain. for ever under a 
reign of terror of this womat’s creating? ” 

“ It is. not my pleasure, assuredly.” 

“ Some desperate step must be taken, then. This 
is the one. If I am right in my conviction, which 
amounts almost..to .a.certainty, one.beld move will 
save us. If I am wrong—as I live, I would rather 
dare this woman te do her worst than live the slave 
of her. caprices.” 

“Rash, my boy! paneteniy of spirit, but you're 


sequently rash 
“One must risk alhon a bold stroke, sometimes,” 


séldom! ‘Play for safety’ is 
good a nile din dife as ‘in “billiards,” replied the 


* = I on you with the confidence I feel 
” urged the son, “ you would 
his lordship, 
Til listen to you. 

itt" ~~ 
‘Be took i mae ee: ‘the French novel 


me preof, Cecil,” 


=. 


Ip. 
stepped back into the room. 
“Here is some disturbance, and they are asking for 
you,” he said, 
“T can see no one 'to-night,” was Ingarstone’s 
“Who dares to disturb me at -this 


Ingarstone 

“She hereagain!.” he pettishty. 

“ Again!” echoed Coal, ionoret of what had 
in ‘his absenee. 

“Yes! don’t question, you will only:-bore:me,’ I 


will see her!” 


And his lerdsbip quitted the room end descended 
the staircase, followed by his son. 

Directly he appeared the distracted Janet Leeson— 
for it was she—tried te burst from the hands.of the 
keepers, and rush towards him, apparently with some 
intention of deing him some bodily rinais 5 bat ia 


Coal 


In this she was prevented. 


me! 
“No, no! don't bore.” 


His lordship waved her away with bis:white left 


hand as he spoke. 


“ My lady Beatrice knows I’m innocent of harm,” 


leaded the woman. 
“Eh! who? my daughter?” 


“Yes, my lerd! Ob, if you would only let me 
2” 


His lordship turned to his son inquiringly. 
Lord Cecil could only echo back the 


“Hark ye, woman,” 


maniac; in either case——” 


But before his lordship could finish speaking, 
Janet Leeson interrupted him in a manner which 


could only be referred to. mania. 


At that moment two persons had enteved:the'ball, 
and stood there strack with amazement at what they: 





beheld. 


ye eS 


'{ Douna Ximena de Cordova, whose 


nears — | 


reality merely with a view of throwing herself at his 
ect. 

The brown hands of 
the keepers closed round her arms like fétters. 
Their iron sinews held her as if. she had been im a 


vice. 
“My lord! my lord!” she shrieked, “only hear 
1” 


peer’s sur- 


said his lordship \severely, 
“your conduct is either that of an impostor or a 


his. APM Tested gq 


The instant Janet Leeson beheld them she ren 

her ,struggles to get free, and succeeded & { 
that her finger pointed | to the lady, sternly and rigj . 
* Infamous. woman,” ed; “J ui 
I denounce you. Mildred, the gipsy, your haat 
red with the blood ” she suddenly arp 
pemien an ensanguined stream burst tm 
1 


Me With—the—blood——” she repeated faintly, 
She could say no more. Overcome with te effort, 
she had ruptured a vessel and fainted. 

All eyes:turned from her to the Douna Ximem, 
ae was ghastly pale, but stood proudly, rigaly 


erec 

x! What.do yyou say tolthis?” asked Redgrarg pe. 
vously. 
Plies. “Ts ‘it necessary touanswer the ravings of 


Tse her haughty, defiant answer. 





GHAPTER XXXIX. 
WWE RISING TIDE, 


i = ahead round my feet, 
WBowanele narrows seas I a 


‘ipseemser Ti etmone eo hay haye plann'd drm, 


Trseoreey ier thadlone week to live. 


2 had come down; tle 


date.dt a face Lit left him even days 
f nts im enric whimself for “the {aij 
om a Home Secretary iy 
Public -ey-opatiry vad setae in favor of a 
Ong mae who fay mark against 
hire: te minal wep Se secountry—who lad 
insulted % > concen ¢ p W@E ssosiety by siting 
Up a wideh-o thaed opild believe—and who 
: ‘| would cecil ll vr 7. ans to the tender 
| ‘One os nasdagnips “ay erg gr 
declaring (that ted nothing more thas 
ve ae after all; but who heedel 
? 
Not theiliome “was a Conservative, 
and it wasiliis never read low Radical 
prints. “e 


Not the ter were quite satisfied with the 
way in which they had discharged their duty. 

Certainly not the penple about Ingarstone—they 
were only too glad to have cleared ap a mystery, and 
got ridef amore than doubtful charactor at the same 
time, 

So'the lad’s ‘case -was hopeless — was hopeless as tht 
of any man who ever lay in a.condemned cell, with 
only a week's tenancy ort unexpired before him. 
Things being‘in this-pass, it was with rather an il- 
grace that the:eheplain. had consented to gratify the 
ptisoner’s only expressed wish, which was that le 
would entreat Lord Ingarstone to favour him withs 
visit to his cell before the fixes for his exect- 
tion. And was with an equally ill-graco that lis 

Hebt af es received this message, regarding it in the 

ht ef an impertinence from the man who had 
by so ‘terrible ‘a wrong, in ‘taking the life of his 
favourite child. ‘Nevertheless, he had at last cou- 

and the morning succeeding the event recorded 
in the Jastichapter'was fixed.on for the painfulintet- 
view. Furthermore, it had been arranged that bis 
jordship should be accompanied by his son, Cecil, sud 
by Ormond Redgrave. 

When this arrangement was mentioned to Dow» 
Ximena, she had received it with complacency. Isdid 

net affect her, or at all events-she raised no objectio 
toit. But it didso that in the course of te 
day on which she heard of the visit. she 
post it is to be presumed—a letter which required bs 
immediate return to town. 

‘The: visit to the prison was a for eleven. 

The to town started atten 

There was nothing inconvenient about these hours. 
except just this—that Redgrave had accompanied te 
lady down to Ingarstone, and it was natural to sty 
pose tat—especially after certain interview which 
had taken place ‘there—he would offer to escort bet 


home. 

This would, -of course, ‘prevent his going ~ 
prison, and confine the interview to Ingarstone and li 
ro who seemed oe to raise a finger agains 
this m 

If there had been n nothing eles, these arrangement 
—involving the of friends— were enough 
throw a gloom over the patty at Ingatstone as a 
met at breakfast om thé morning in questiou. 








the gloom was perfectly, natural; but lardly 60 ‘l* 
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casinos which. seemed. to afflict each, individual 


t J 

Piven Ximena broke an embarrassing silence by a, 
very patural inquiry. ' 

« What became of the poor creature who alarmed us. 
all'so lastnight? ” she inquired, 

“She is very ” replied. Cecil, “A room was 

vided for her in the servants’ quarters, and. she has, 

ecoived every attention; but seis very ill.” 

“Sensible ?.” i : 

The lady asked the question quite careleasly. 

“Oh, no; too weak for that.” 


“ r thing! 

Borg was her exclamation; but from the tone In 
which it was uttered, “Thank God!” would have 

vgsed her feelings more accurately. 
expr 

The entrance of Lord Ingarstone, who was always 
late, prevented any further remarks, His lor 
the moruing papers in his hand; and baving inter- 
changed mutual greetings with those assembled, he 
threw: them down with-a. listless aix, 

«Nonews,” he sighed. 

«No railway smash ? no murder? ” asked Redgrave. 
“The morning papers, with néither one nor the other 
in them?” ; ' 
nt Miraculous—but true!” cried his lordship, smil- 
ing. “By the way, strange seyies,of swindles, those 
trying now!, AJL turning on ® mysterious invisi- 
ble personage rejoicing in, the cognomen of Darn. 

rook |” 
‘ “Darn Crook!” exclaimed. Donna Ximena, with an 
involuntary start, , 

« Ya-as—who ig Darn, Crook ? ” . 

No one, of course, knew. Was, it. likely in that, 
aristcratic and exalted assemblage, that anyonéshould 
have the slightest possible knowledge of anybody so 
important? : 

Nevertheless, Cecil Ingarstone betrayed a gudden 
interest in the matter of these proceedings. 

Had he noticed the emphasis with which the lady 
guest had repeated the strange name? Had he geen 
her emotion ? : 

Atall events, he pressed the subject by a question. 

“What is the nature of the, swindling 2?” he asked. 

“ Read for yourself,” said Ingarstune. 

“ And for us,” said the donna, “if his lordship will 
aot be bored |” 

“Not ’tall, I’m going to eat, I never eat and 
Tisten too—impedes. digestion. Go on: I shan’t 
hear!” : 

Thus encouraged, and having first glanced at the 
face of Ximena, which had recovered its serenity, Cecil 
proceedid to read the account. of certain proceedings 
before the metropolitan i 

In substance they amounted to this, 

At the Guildhall, at Worship Street, and at South- 
wark police courts, certain prisoners had been brought 
up, charged with different offences, all in the nature of 
swindling, and all of am ingenious, character; and 
these prisoners had, when) pressed, stated that they 
did not act on their own account, but were the agents. 
: - individual whom they designated a¢ Darn 

roo. 

For example: 

Two men, giving the names of Briggs. and Dod- 
man, and describing themselves as merchants, carry- 
ing on business at 12, Reg Lane, Doctors’ Commons, 
were charged at Guildhall with having obtained a 
great quantity of goods, of considerable value, under 
false pretences. Their system bad been to apply to 
mauulacturers for samples of goods, of all kinda—say: 
# dozen flannel shirts, two or three writing desks, 


straw hats, papier mdché goods, and so, forth—on the, | 


pretence that they had shipping orders to execute, 
and then pawn the things and appropriate the money. 
The case against these men was, very elaborate, in- 
volving many witnesses, and opening no way of 
escape, In their extremity, the prisoners had pleaded, 
that they were only agents, and gave, as the address 
of their principal—Mr. Darn Crook, Beowulph’s Pas- 


sage, City, 

At Worship Street, the charges took a different 
foun. There three ers were brouglit up, for 
obtaining money er false pretences, and their 
offence had this, shape: bir | were su) | from 
Some source with quantities’ of imitation jewellery, of 
Birmingham make. ‘These were 60 we made, and 

they deceived the most 
custom ofthe prisoners to 


se cleverly electro-plated, that 
wary; and it was the 
pawn them for small amounts (so as not te awaken 
any particular scrutiny on behalf of the pawnbrokers), 
aad then to self the tickets—the fact of the pawnin 
being regarded by the purchasers ss gustenten tf 
the value of the articles, whereas the cost of 
them had, as a rule, been from thirteen to twenty 
shillings @ dozen. ‘This had gone on for some time, 
and had been found very profitable, till at last an 
suotioncer had purchased £20 worth of tickets, re- 
presenting & large quantity of silver goods, had re- 
eemed them from the pawn broker, and sold some of 


lordship had | be 


Thereupon the prisoners had-been arrested, aud finding 
themselves in a difficulty, they also ‘had given the 
jname of their principal—Mr. Darn Creok, this time of 
\Cautter’s Wharf, Riverside. 

The cases in the Southwark court y= 


rang a 
variation on these ingenuities of swin 


bg; and 


Dam | si in that case of New Road, Camber- 
jwell, 8. 

To this effect Cecil read. 

Then again came the question—Who is this myste- 
rious Darn Orook ? 

“That is what the authorities would be glad to 
learn,” said Cecil. “Listen to what follows.” 


‘hey did so—Ximena not the least intently of them | 


all, though her head was averted, and she appeared to 
absorbed in looking out of the open window on 
ithe red geraniums burning in a clump without. 

“*These disclosures,” Cecil read, ‘have put the 
jpolice on the alert to discoyer the individual of 80 
anany, addresses; but they have been foiled in all their 
endeavours. It would appeat that Darn Crook had 
succeeded in making his escape. He is described by 
prisoners in tlie several cases as an old man, of the 
gipsy class, infirm and decrepit, and of a beggarly 
appearance; but it is whis that he is enormously 
rich. His last place of residence was a deserted house 
by ‘the riverside, near Clutter’s Wharf, formerly a 
public-house, but given up as being rotten in its 
foundations and unsafe; but this is now deserted; and 
thus all elue to tlie prime mover in these audacious 
swindles may be said to be lost.” 

As Cecil read, he recollected the place to which he 
had tracked the woman who sat opposite him, so 
deeply absorbed in the red geraninms. 

And he could not fail to notice that what he read 
occasioned her the utmost uneasiness. 

Suddenly starting, as he ceased, she drew out her 
watch—it was of gold, studded with gems—and ex- 
pressed her surprise at the lateness'of the hour. 

“You are compelled to go to-day ?” inquired Lord 
Ingarstene. 

“Thank you, yes; and we have but half an hour.” 

She looked at Redgrave, who started out of a 
reverie, smiled, and sailed out of the room. 

As the door closed behind her, all her firmness 
seemed to depart, and for the second time of late she 
clutched at the nearest object for support. 

“Am I losing myself?” she muttered. “Is my 


nerve going? No, no; f must bear up. But what’: 


frightful odds against me! Suspicion rises about me 
as the tide about somedruwning wretch; and tocrown 
all, when I have most need of means, Darn Crook dis- 
appears and so fails me. No matter—I will brave it out 
to the-last. I will effect my purpose; and if the end 
must come—at least, I shall drag him down with me 
in my own fall!" 

The demoniacal exultation with which she uttered 
the last words seemed'to fill her with new life. 


CHAPTER XL 

THE SILVER CROSS, 

It bringe us toa dungeon, then. Hunchback. 
MsEaNwuite, Cecil Ingarstone had, as was his 
morning custom, gone out on the terrace to smoke @ 
\cigar and'to play with a vixenish Sky-terrier, called 
‘Nip, for which he had a great fancy. 

_ Hardly had he been there five minutes before he 
jsaw Redgrave leaving the house, and approaching 
him. 

Hig face was pale and serious. 

“Cecil,” said the yeung man, in an undertone, “I 
want a word or two with you before I quit this * 
From what I have observed between you and Dora, 
I think I may almost speak to yeu as one of the 
family.” 

Cecit blushed scarlet. 

“ At all events,” added the other, “I am sure I may 
confide in you as a true, earnest friend.” 

“You may—believe me, you may,” said Cecil; 
eagerly. 

“Thank you—— Have you forgotten a conversa- 
tion we once had, respecting the lady who is about to 
accompany me to town?” asked Redgrave. 

at No—T have hot forgotten it.” 

“ Then you will remember that you admitted having 
some previous knowledge of her, the nature of which 
you refused. to impart to me.” 

“ Since then, you have—or, rather, Lord e 
has—voluntarily shown that lady an act of courtesy 
im inviting hero his house. You followme?” 

Cecil nodded. 

“That being the case, have you still the same 
scruples? Ina word, do you still decline to give me 
the information I then asked? ” 

The young lord hesitated—tried to believe that his 
cigar had gone out, relit it, and then only answered in 
@ monosyllable 





‘hem, bat bad bad them returned ow his handsby his 


indignant customers, as not standing the ordinary test. 


were only interesting from involving the name of’ 


| Cecil, catching at an idea. 


“ Well——” he faltered. 

“One further confidence,” Redgrave interrupted. 
“The ‘result of this visit has been that I have made 
the ov in question an offer, which she has ac- 
cepted.” 

“What!” cried Cecil, aghast. “You—you have 
proposed to her? You are going to marry her?” 

“Why not?” 

“ You have yourself furnished the reason,” answered 
“Tiere is something re- 
specting the early career of this woman of which you 
are ignorant—of which you seek information in vain. 
Would it, be prudent in any man to take such a wife ? 
Is it not specially imprudent in you, seeing that your 
birth and lineage are’ more to you than life itself? ” 

“But her pedigree matches with mine.” 

“You have seen it? Who has shown it you?” 

“ Her legal adviser—Flacker.” 

Again the young lord had'a difficulty with his cigar, 
affording a pretext for hesitation. Aud again Ormond 
Redgrave strack in. 

“ You appear incredulous,” he said. “Yet you re- 
fuse to give me your confidence. Is this friendly? 
Is it just? Cecil, no man likes to make a confession 
of his weaknesses to another; but I love this 
woman!” 

“Love!” cried the other, with a sneer. 

“ Well, I am infatuated, if you will; but my pas- 
sions do not blind me to.suspicion. To all appearance, 
everything is as it should be; but at times, doubts 
thrust themselves on my mind. And that incident of 
last night has more than anything served to startle 
and alarm me.” 

“You refer to the scene in the hall ? ” 

“Yes. Did you catch tho expression the womar 
used ?” 

“She called the ludy a gipsy.” 

“‘Prue—but she called her something else.” 

“Did she?” 

“Yes. Think.” 

“T forget,” Cecil replied. “ What was it?” 

“Why, man, she called her—Mildred! ” 

“Well?” 

“Well! 
know!” 

“But is there anything singular in such a person 
calling a lady by a wrong name? ” 

“Phat would be nothing,” said Redgrave, impres- 
sively, “if you had not used the very sume name in 
first addressing her in my house.” 

The young lord looked aghast. 

“ Cecil,” exclaimed Redgrave, seizing his hand, 
and gazing eagerly into his face, “there is some- 
thing more than mere coincidence in this. You know 
what grounds that wretched woman had for using 
that name; and if you know that, you must know also 
why she made use of those horrible words—that—that 
Ximena’s hands were stained with blood. For 
heaven's sake, as you are an honourable and upright 
man, deal frankly with me, and tell me what these 
things mean ?” 

“Ormond,” replied the young lord, greatly moved, 
“T can tell you nothing; bat I can warn you. I 
‘dare do that. As a friend, apart from every other 
,consideration, I can caution you to beware how you 
link your fate indissolubly with that of a woman 
about whom even the shadow of a suspicion hangs.” 

He grasped his friend warmly by the band, and then 
abruptly tossed his cigar over into the garden, and re- 
treated into the house. 

For ten minutes or more, Redgrave leant over the 

| parapet of the terrace, thinking—deeply thinking. 
' His reflections were interrupted by the appear- 
ance of Aggy Crofts, who, tripping across tle terrace, 
}came to-inform him that her mistress had quitted her 
room that morning, and weuld take leave of him in 
her boudoir. 

That parting interview was of a sad and painful 
| nature. 

Redgrave’s heart relented at the sight of the deli- 
}eately chiselled and truly aristocratic face, which a 
brief illness had only rendered more exquisite and re- 


Why, that is not her name, as you 


And this fair creature might have been his, he 


thought. 
Might, but for his strong sense of honour, he per- 
suaded himeelf 


Might, but for the machinations of a designing and, 

rhaps, criminal woman, whom he already feaved. 
Bo his common-sense told him. 

As for the gentle object of these thoughts, it was 
natural that should feel acutely the position in 
which they mutually stood. 

She had persuaded herself that courtesy demanded 
the effort of this interview; but, in truth, it was a 
much stronger feeling—such a feeling as. the unhappy 
Nolen had never inspired. : 

“You are so quick in your movements,” Beatrice 
said, exerting herself to cover a sense of heart-break 
witha show of gaiety. ‘I was not prepared for our 
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“It is imperative that I should go,” replied Red- 
grave. My regret is for the calamity which has pre- 
vented our having the pleasure of your company 
during my stay.” 

“You are very good. I have been greatly shaken 
—little more,” 

“ Not serieusly hurt by the flames?” 

“No. Not seriously hurt.” 

“So I was informed, but I am glad to have the 
assurance from your own lips. There would appear 
to be a sort of fatality about my visits to Ingarstone., 
They bring nothing but trouble with them. When I 
first accepted your hospitality I was the innocent 
cause of inflicting pain, which I would have made 
any sacrifice to have spared you; and, on my second 
visit, I have scarcely arrived before you become the 
victim of a casualty which no one could have foreseen, 
and which I confess remains a mystery to me to this 
very moment.” 

“lt is a mystery,” replied the lady, with a serious 
look, “ but it may be capable of solution.” 

“ What! you have your suspicions?” 

“Rather, I have my surmises, for they amount to 
little more. But this is beside the purpose. What I 
would say is that I acquit you of any evil influence 
upon the house of Ingarstone—I believe that is the 
orthodox way of putting it, isn't it?” 

She smiled ; but it was a sad, not a joyous smile, 

There are moments in which it is hard to jest. This 
was one of them. Any parting with Ormond Red- 
grave must necessarily have been painful to Beatrice 
Ingarstone. She felt that, though she did not admit 
it even to her own heart; but every circumstance 
tended to render this trebly distressing to her. 

In spite of herself, she could not help regarding 
Ximena in the light of a rival, chiefly because she 
felt herself wholly supplanted by her in Redgrave's 
attentions. 

This would have made her sad; but there were 
purely unselfish considerations torintensify that feeling. 

Her brother had, at first, confided to her his sus- 
picions—not his knowledge—of the questionable 
nature of the rival’s antecedents. These had been 
confirmed by the revelations of Janet Leeson ; and it 
was naturally painful, for a young and ingenuous 
heart, to perceive the infatuation to which ene, who 
was not wholly indifferent to her, was yielding him- 
self up, without regret, or without the strong impulse 
to arrest the evil Lefore it was too late. 

Yet, how could she do this? 

After the relations established between them during 
Redgrave’s previous visit, what could she venture to 
say? 

Any hint, however slight; any warning, however 
guarded, was sure to be misconstrued. 

The most obvious conclusion at which Redgrave 
would be sure to jump, must be, as she felt, that her 
hints and her suggestions were alike prompted by 
jealousy aad ill-nature. 

This was naturally saddening. 

And under these peculiar circumstances most women 
would have yielded to the force of events, and have 
abandoned the victim to his fate. Beatrice was not 
such a woman. As we have seen, she had firmness 
and self-possession. Courage formed the back-bone 
of her character, So, difficult as the task waa, she 
resolved to approach this delicate subject and to risk 
the constructions which might be put upon her doing 
80 


Still, it was as well to have a barrier against those 
constructions, and she resolved to throw that up in 
the form of Andrew Nolaa, 

Her next remark, therefore, had reference to him. 

“ One blessing has resulted out of all our trouble,” 
she observed, “ Nolan's character has been cleared ; no 
one can have any dowbt of his innocence now ; and 
few, I should hope, will think any the worse of him 
fur the boyish frolic which has subjected him to all 
this suspicion and misery.” 

“ Holt’s story certainly acquits him,” was Ormond’s 
answer, 

He had not forgotten the insults which Nolan had 
so recently heaped upon him. 

“My heart bleeds for him when I think of the pain 
he must have endured,” said Beatrice, and with perfect 
truth. “‘ What is more distressing to the innocent than 
a false accusation? and this might have beensoterrible 
in its consequences.” 

“ You have not seen Nolan since the trial? ” asked 
Ormond abruptly. 

“No, he has not visited us ; but he will do so shortly, 
no doubt.” 

“He is very angry,” was the rejoinder. 

“Indeed! with my father?” 

“ No, with me.” 

Beatrice trembled, she could not help that sign of 
emotion. 

“ But on what grounds?” she asked. 

“That is more than I can undertake to say,” was 
Redgrave's guarded auswer, “ he has only indulged me 
with abuse; he may favour you with explanations. 





He appears to regard my conduct as dishonourable 
and sar a two epithets which I had hoped 
I was incapable of rig a 

“ This is painful,” said Beatrice expressing a very 
natural feeling. “ But the false impression must not 
be suffered to remain. It shall be set right, I am 
convinced of your honour and propriety, and of the 
spotless motives which have actuated you throughout ; 
and depend upon it ere long Nolan shall see with my 
eyes.” 

Looking at the matter from his high point of view, 
that of family pride, Redgrave was really indifferent 
about the matter. But he expressed his thauks, 
and then found the time was up and that he must 
begone. 

“ Donna Ximena accompanies you ?” Beatrice asked 
nervously. 

“ Yes, 

“ You have not known her long I think” She 
hesitated. 

“ What! do you also then suspect——” 

“How?” interrupted Beatrice, “suspicions have 
then already been awakened ia your own heart? You 
know something ef the past, or you have observed 
what otiers have not been blind to.” 

Her face glowed with sudden intelligence. 

The next moment it was as suddenly over-clouded. 

Before another word could be spoken on either side 
the donna herself appeared, attended by Lord Ingar- 
stone. The expression on her face as she looked from 
Redgrave to his companion showed that she suspected 
herself to have been the subject under discussion ; but 
she hed Seo speck Snet ovenennr. se, Senn, 

“Come, come,” said lordship, “time's up; 
carriage at the door; I'll drop you at the station and 
drive on to the gaol.” 

Redgrave thanked him. He would have thanked 
him in his heart much more warmly if he would have 
spared him but a minute longer in which to continue 
the interview with Beatrice; but that was now 
clearly impossible, and so, taking « hurried leave of 
the lady, he expressed himself ready for starting. 

The carriage waited; the plump, well-fed horses 
pawing with impatience to be gone, 

It was a lovely morning, bright and fresh, and the 
antique mansion and lordly park by which it was sur- 
rounded appeared singularly attractive. Redgrave 
glanced at the smovth, velvet-like croquet groun4, 
dotted here and there with lounging-chairs; then his 
eyes wandered away to the noble trees, still retaining 
their foliage though with patches of rust here and 
there, seneath which troops of deer flitted like spectres , 
then he turned back to the house itself—involuntarily 
singling out the window of the room they had just 
quitted—and his heart was heavy at the thought of 
departing. — ; ‘ 


) 





pr t of evil d to oppress it. : 
Such presentiments aro strange to ardent youth, an 
he could not repress a sigh of absolute pain. 

The vious foot had op the carriage 
door and let down the steps, when Lord Ingarstone, 
chancing to turn, observed the not unfamiliar figure 
of Curly Holt, advancing at no great distance, 
evidently with reluctance and hesitation. The lad 
was bare-headed, his curly locks being blown about 
his eyes by the fresh breeze, and it was clear that he 
was animated by some purpose which he had hardly 
the heart to put into exeeution. 

His lordship at once motioned the son of his right- 
hazd man to approach. 

Curly obeyed with alacrity. 

“Well, Holt?” said his lordship. 

“ Could I speak with you my lord, a minute ?” said 
Curly, blushing crimson. 

“ Certainly—speak out, man.” 

“Tn private, my lord?” 

“Eh? Respecting what?” 

“The woman, my lord, who came here last night— 
Janet Leeson. I’ve watched her, my lord, since father 
went eff on his rounds among the keepers at five. 
And—and—could I speak with yeu, my lord?” 

“ From her 2” 

“Yes, my lord.” 

“Then speak out. Mistress Leeson and I have no 
secrets.” 

And his lordship looked at Donna Ximena with a 
face which said plainly enough “ this communication, 
whatever it-may be is hers, not mine.” 

Obeying his lord’s commands, Curly Holt did 
speak out, and to some effect, despite much stammering 
and hesitation. 

“Tt was at daylight, my lord,” he said, “she was 
sensible and asked fer water. I gave it her. Then 
she said, ‘ For the love of heaven, Curly’ —she’d known 
me my lord, years ago—‘take this message to my 
ord. . It’s a dying woman sends it. It’s likely her 
last words, TeH him the woman he’s harbouring in 
his house is known to me—well known to me. ‘Tell 
him her name is Mildred Crook: that she’s Darn 
Crook the gipsy’s daughter——'” 

Donna Ximena stepped boldly forward 








“ How can you suffer these calumnies—thes, 
these fabrications to be uttered, in my presen, 
lord?" she cried, with a fierse meaning glancy aig 
lordship. ‘‘ Is some fancied likeness to some 
outcast to expose me to a continuance of this 
ance? Asa woman, and as your guest, I claim 
interposition. Send this boy away, and pray 
your authority to put an end to these insults.” 

Ingarstone coughed and bowed. 

“ Painful as it is,” he replied, with the utmost Polit. 
ness, “I am afraid I must hear before I CAD punish, 
Go on, my lad—quick.” 

“There was little more, my lord,” pursued Cur! 
“ only she said last night while sho was wandering 
the park before she was caught and taken, she ay 
that lady,"—poimting to Donna Ximena— ste) oy 
of her room window, and away down into the fernery 
and bury something in the ground there.” 

“ My lord,” again interrupted the donna, “this is, 
monstrous fiction.” 

“ And when she was gone, “Curly went on, “ Jang 
went to the spot, and dug in the loose cart) with 
her hands, and after long searching found" 

“ What ?” 

It was Redgrave whose impatience prompted hin tp 
utter that word. 

“ This,” replied Curly, 

As be spoke, he drew from his breast s chain, 
the end of which dangled and glittered a small siiye 


cross. 
Each looked at the object with amazement, ‘ 


ADnoy. 


“It was such a cross,” cried rave, “ that Holt 
the condemned, saw on the neck of the woman who, 
he said, gave him the diamonds!” - 


“I—I believe so,” said Ingarstone. 

As he spoke his glance wandered nervously to biy 
son's face. The expression on it startled him, 

“It was so,” the young man cried with sudiq 
boldness and determination. “It was so, avi this 
disclosure leaves us but one alternative, father.” 

“ For heaven's sake, Cecil——” 

In his alarm aud trepidation, his lordship put a 
his hands eutreatingly to his son as he said this, 

Donna Ximena herself interposed. 

“ Pray let us hear your son's obliging explansim, 
she said. 

“You shall do so,” replied Cecil, looking her bolily 
and firmly in the face for the first time since thir 
interview in town. “If you have the courageto 
coreennd, us to the place in which alone I shall ofer 

t. 

“ You mean——” 

“If you dare confront Holt in the condemned cell.” 

“ Confront Holt in the condemned cell ?—be it so!" 
was the donna’s deliberate and sneering answer, 

(To be continued.) 
—_____ 


Gattant Rescur sy a Younea Lapr.—A yong 
lady, named Miss Fanny Churchward, very gallantly 
rescued from drowning Miss Mary Pritchard, of Abver- 
gavenny, who on Monday last was bathing on the 
Plymouth Hoe. Miss Pritchard was fast being carried 
out to sea by the tide, when Miss Churchward plunged 
into the water without waiting to divest herself of any 
clothing, and brought her safe on shore. ‘This is the 
third life this young woman has saved during th 
present summer. 

Tue following singular series of coincidences is re- 
lated in the lives of two women named Casseron and 
Delaunay, who died last week at Lagord, near la 
Rochelle. They were bora on the same day, made 
their first communion on the same day, were betrothed 
on the same day, gave birth to their first child—s 
daughter—(query one between the two ladies?)—on 
the same day; they became widows on the same day 
and almost at the samo hour; and now they have 
completed this strange series by dying the same day, 
and being buried on the same day. 

A rrarr of intelligence in a dog seems to have 
struck the French journalists as marvellous. A 
French gentleman landed at Bordeaux from Brazil, 
and with him a fine retriever, which he highly prized, 
and gave into the custody of the landlord of the hotel 
where he put up. Theanimal was duly bound to the 
bed-post with a cord; but in about two hours after the 
exit of the gentleman it was found the dog had bitten 
through his cord and jumped from a window twenty 
feet high, and was gone. Great consternation! But, 
behold! at dinner time the dog and master quietly re- 
turned together ! It appears that the animal lad found 
his owner at the extreme end of the town, in the 
first floor of a café, playing billiards, and though the 
dog had only just been landed, and knew nothing o 
the locality, he had wended his way through aH the 
intricate streets till he had found his bien-aimé. : 

Accounts from the cotton-manufacturing districts 
of France state that the cotton crisis which has 
created so much distress among the operatives there 
is fortunately almost at an end, ‘I'he consumption of 
raw cotton in France during the first three montlis 0! 
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t year amounted te 20,138,537 kilogrammes, 
peing @ third more than during the corresponding 
period of last year, and only one-third lest than during 

first three months of the year 1860, Previous to 
the year 1861, American cotton formed more than 60 

cent. of what was used by French manufacturers ; 
nt it does ‘not form 2 pet cent. of the total 
amount of that received from other quarters. The 
attempt made to cultivate cotton in Algeria, Guyana, 
and the West Indies, together with the encouragement 
given to it by the Government, leads the manufac- 
turers to hope that in a few years there will ‘be suffi- 
cient cotton grown in the French colonies to supply 
al] their requirements. 

Fetrox’s Daccrer.—At the recent meeting of the 
Archwological Institute at Warwick, a dagger, said to 
be that with which Felton stabbed the Duke of 
Buckingham, was exhibited by the Earl of Denbigh. 
At Southwick Park, Hants, another dagger, ogra 
ing to be Felton’s, is preserved in the family of Mr. 
Thistlethwayte. The Duke of Buckingham, it is 
said, visited Southwick—then, as now, an important 
mansion in that part of the kingdom—during his stay 
at Portsmouth, and this relic has been there since the 
time of the murder. Hence the great probability of 
the genuineness of the assassin’s knife. 
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ALL ALONE. 


Br E. D. E. N. SOUTH WORTH, 
Auhor of “The Hidden Hand,” “ Self-Made,” &¢., &e. 


CHAPTER L 
THE PALSIED HKART. 
‘Tis sad to see the light of beauty wane, 
Know eyes are dimming, bosoms shrivelling, feet Z 
Losing their lightness, limbs their lily roundness ; 
But it is worse to know our heart-spring gone, 

To lose hope, care not for the coming ill, 

And feel all things go to decay with us, Bailey, 

Mrs. Lugwe.ixn knew that her victim was now 
absolutely in her power. So cunningly had that ruth- 
Jess woman laid and carried out her plans that there 
was no possibility of her being detected in them. 

There had been a dark deed done beside the night- 
shaded waters; but her only accomplice in that work 
had been a deaf, dumb, and half-idiotic man, who knew 
just enough to obey his mistress’s commands and no 
more—commands that were communicated to him, not 
through the regular deaf and dumb alphabet, but 
through an arbitrary alphabet taught him by his mis- 
tress, and intelligible only to him and to her. So he 
could not, if he would, betray her. She was safe in 
her crimes, and Gladdya was now entirely in her 
power, 

“So far,so well! But now we must be more care- 
ful in the farther administration of eur sedatives. We 
wish to dull the intellect and subdue the will; but we 
do not wish to destroy health and endanger life,” she 
said, as she gazed upon the pale, thin, placid face of 
her victim. 

Then, feeling sure that Gladdys would sleep undis- 
turbed through the night, Mrs. Llewellyn left her 
lying there, locked the chamber door upon her, and 
went down-stairs to enjoy the luxurious supper and 
‘lowny bed that had been prepared for her own com- 

fort and refreshment. 

Early the next morning she visited her patient. 

Gladdys was more awake and alive than she had 
been at any time since falling again into the hands of 
Mrs, Llewellyn. The effects of the drug had not, 
however, entirely passed away; she was still rather 
quiet, and ler voice was calm as she raised her eyes to 
the face of Mrs, Llewellyn and inquired : 

“How came I here? I seem to have come ina 
dream,” 

“My dear, I brought you here! to your own old 
home, to the only home now left you. Shall I explain? 
I will do so, though the explanation will be a painful 
one to both of us. Soon after you left, I learned, to my 
astonishment and sorrow, that we had all been de- 
ceived, and that you were deserted——” 

Mrs. Llewellyn paused, and looked at Gladdys to see 
how she would receive this communication. 

_ But the large dark eyes of the young wife were 
fixedin quiet wonder upon the face ef the elder lady, as 
though she did not fully comprehend the purport of 
her words, 

“I learned, also, that there was no such guard-ship, 
and that Lieutenant Arthur Powis had certainly not 
been promoted to the rank of commander ; but, on the 

contrary, had had his name stricken off the ‘Navy 
List’ for absence from his ship without leave.” 

Again Mrs. Llewellyn paused to read the face of the 
Kstener. 

But the eyes of Gladdys were unmoved in their non- 
comprehending gaze, 

“ All these facts I learned from the very best and 
nost reliable authority—a naval officer, of high rank, 
whom I met. I lost no time in hurrying after you; 





for I could well imagine how desperate your situation 
would be when you should discover the @eception 
that had been practised upon you—and upon us all. 
Ilearnec by diligent inquiry the name of the hotel at 
which you had taken a reom, went there, and traced 
you from there to Sheerness, where I found you 
wandering the streets in such a fearful state of excite- 
ment as to border on insanity, and followed and 
tormented by acrowd of rude boys, from whom I 
fortunately arrived in time to rescue you. Can you 
recall ne part of this affair to your mind?” said 
Mrs. Llewellyn, looking wistfully into the quiet face 
of Gladdys. ? 

Gladdys put both her hands up to her forehead, and 
began to smooth it from the top to the temples, as if 
she would have cleared away the mists from her 
memory, and she answered, slowly : 

“ Yes—all of it, I think; but it seems‘like a distant, 
dreadful dream.” 

“ Then, you must know, my dearest, that Arthur 
Powis has left yeu !” 

“No!” said Gladdys, almost with energy ; ‘I know 
that he has not, I know that he is good, and true, 
and faithful! I know that mach; although I am so 
changed by grief, or illness, or anxiety, or something 
that I scarcely know myself! I am so dull and still 
that I can scarcely think or feel; but I knew that he 
is good and faithful, and I should know it in my 
madness, if I should go mad—even in my death, if I 
should die! You cannot shake my faith in Arthur, 
Mrs. Jay!” 

“My poor child! What if I were to tell you that 
he had deceived you with a false marriage? What 
if I were to tell you that he had another wife living at 
the time he pretended to marry you?” 

“T would not believe it, Mrs. Jay!” 

“What if I were to tell you that I met this other 
wife?” 

“TI would not believe it, Mrs, Jay!” 

“Gladdys, do you mear to accuse me of false- 
hood?” 


“No, Mrs. Jay; you may have met a woman who 
claimed to be Arthur’s wife; but if you did, she must 


‘have told you a falsehood, or you must have misunder- 


stood her.” 

“ Gladdys, I can prove the truth of what I say. 
But I- will not argue with you now, my dear; I will 
rather comfort you. If he has deceived you with a 
false marriage, Gladdys, you have the comfort of 
knowing that you are not to blame; that the mar- 
riage, if false, is not binding; that the fate that makes 
you desolate leaves you free; and that you ave once 
more safe in the home and among the friends of your 
childhood.” 

“My marriage was legal, my husband is true, and 
my faith in both is not to be shaken,” said Gladdys, 
firmly, but very calmly; for the influence of the 
sedative was still upon her, and the words, that in her 
normal condition would have burst forth in a passion 
of indignation and grief, now dropped in quietness 
from her lips. 

The entrance of the deaf mute with the breakfast 
tray put an end to the conversation. 

Gladdys sat up and ate with some poy greatly 
wondering all the while why she could not reflect or 
grieve, and why she could eat. 

In a few days Gladdys was out of her chamber, 
and wandering in a listless manner about the house, 
and vaguely marvelling how she, a bereaved wife, 
scarcely knowing whether she was deserted or 
widowed, could not either feel or think, and yet could 
eat and sleep! 

She was ignorant of the very existence of that 
powerful drug which was daily administered to her. 

No key was turned on Gladdys now; there was no 
necessity that there should be; she was free to roam 
the house and grounds, and even the whole neigh- 
bourhood, if she wished; but there was no danger of 
her doing so, for the ruthless woman who played so 
récklessly upon her soul’s life knew fell well that 
Gladdys was incapable of carrying out, or even form- 
ing & purpose. 

Her strange condition caused much anxiety and 
conjecture among the old servants of the house, They 
had been told that Arthur Powis had 7 with 
her, and then abandoned her, leaving her ill, in debt, 
and among’ total strangers. But they did not believe 
this ; and though they did not pretend to surmise the 
fate of Arthur, they gave a very decided opinion upon 
the case of Gladdys, namely, that she was bewitched 
by the devilish spell of that potent sorceress, Mrs. Jay 
Llewellyn. And they were not very far wrong. 

“You see,” said Ailie, addressing her companions 
in the kitchen, “I should think as how she was a 
fretting arter Mr. Powis, only you see she never does 
fret; you never see so much as a drop of water in her 
eyes—so it ain’t that. And then, ag'in, I should think 
as her health was failing of her, only, you see she 
never refuses of her victuals, nor, likewise, loses of her 
sleep, and folks as is in bad health can’t eat and 
sleep as she does; so it ain’t that, Now what can it 





be then, ‘less she’s ’witched? And that’s just what's 
the matter—she’s ’witched.” 

And this opinion seemed so reasonable that it was 
unanimously received, and passed as the verdict of the 
kitchen. 

Old neighbours, old friends of the family, called 
to see Gladdys. They had heard that she had made a 
scandal of some sort—had eloped with some young 
man, who had deserted her, and that she had been 
brought back by her guardian; but they could not 
ascertain the truth of the story from mere report, and 
it was too delicate a matter to mention to any member 
of the family concerned. 

When they came to see Gladdys, Mrs. Llewellyn 
threw no obstacle in the way of their meeting her ; but 
she put a very formidable bar against their conversing 
intelligibly with her. Always before sending for 
Gladdys to come down and see the visitors, she would 
forewarn them that the intellect of her ward was in a 
very feeble and exciteable condition, and entregt them 
to be cautious how they talked with her. And then 
she herself would make it a point to be present at the 
interview, to see that her advice was followed. This 
course of-conduct on the part of Mrs. Llewelbyna 
formed an effectual preventive to any confidential 
communications between Gladdys and the old friends 
of her parents. 

And these old family friends always departed under 
the impression that Miss Llewellyn’s mind was seri- 
ously deranged. 

Thus d the autumn months at Cader Idris, 
and brought at length December and the Christmas 
holidays, when Master James Stukely, aged eighteen 
years, was expected home to spend that festive sea- 


son. 

Mrs. Llewellyn had spoken freely, both in the house 
and in the neighbourhood, of the approaching mar- 
riage of her son and her ward, which she said was 
fixed to take place at Christmas. And when she saw 
astonishment expressed in the face of any neighbour, 
who very naturally wondered that a girl whose mind 
was suspected to be deranged should be supposed a 
fit subject for marriage, she would calmly explain that 
this marriage had been thefavourite project of the 
late General Llewellyn ; and that upon her submitting 
the question to several eminent medical practitioners, 
they had decided that marriage was the only thing 
to save the reason of the patient, who was reully, after 
all, more nervous and hysterical than insane. And 
the simple country people believed Mrs, Jay Llewellyn, 
oe had always been considered a sort of oracle among 

em. 

Greatly incensed were the old family servants when. 
ordered to begin preparations for the approaching 
marriage. 

“ It is a Shame,” said Ailie, lifting up her hands and 
eyes, “a crying shame, first to put a spell on the girl 
to bewitch her, and then take the advantage to marry 
her off to that idiot young Stukely! Mrs. Jay just. 
does it all-so that that son of hers will come into. 
the property. ’'Pon my werd, somebody ought.to put 
astoptoit. For that poor girl, if she marries that 
fellow, will no more know what she’s deing than if 
she was walking in her sleep. "Tis astonishing what 
has come over Miss Gladdys to make her so dull’and. 
heavy and unfeeling ;. but I know it is a spell put on 
her by that old woman—I know it! And I’m goin 
to watch her from this time forth, to see if I can fin 
out what it is. And I wish to the Lord, I do, that I 
had begun to watch her before! I might have dis- 
covered something.” 

And true to her purpose, from that hour, Ailie, with 
caution, subtlety, and secretiveness, began to play the 
spy upon Mrs. Llewellyn, She got a fellow-servant. 
to do her work while she dogged the steps of the sus- 
pected sorceress, ef whom site very seldom lost sight, 
yet to whom she never once betrayed her proxi- 
nity. 

Ailie had the most cunning way of gliding noiselessly 
about the house, slipping swiftly behind doors or win- 
dow-curtains, or into closets or wardrobes, or under 
beds, or sofas, or somewhere else out of sight, and 
there lying in walt, listening, and hearing all she 
wanted to know. 

And in due course ef time, her perseverance was 
rewarded. 

She had bored a gimlet hole in the thin board 
partition that separated the pantry from a closet, 
used by Mrs. Llewellyn for the storage of roots, 
seeds, dried herbs, aud domestic medicines, the key of 
which was always carefully retained by Mrs. Lle- 
wellyn. 

On a certain day, she saw Mrs. Llewellyn go into 
this closet, and lock herself within it, 

Ailie immediately stele into the pantry, and noise- 
lessly turned the key, locking herself in. Then, with 
her eye screwed into the gimlet hole, she watched her 
mistress. 

She saw Mrs. Llewellyn open a little medicine- 
chest; select several small phials, each containing 
powdered drugs; take @ pair of small scales, weigb 
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four small’ equares;, divide: the. powder. into. four 
equal portions, and do them neatly up in the pieces of 


paper. 

Ailie watched her’ until she saw her deposit: the 
four little folded papers in her pocket-book, and. then 
replace the scales and ibettles,.and Jock tie. medicine- 
chest. 

Then Ailie slipped out of the , to hide herself 
somewhere else, and lie in wait ae Mrs. Lle- 
weliyn’s next motion. 

This-timse; Ailie concealed herself within: the closet 
of the dining-room, where the table was set: for an 


a tea 
ere aldo «good: fortune: afforded Allie: a peeping- 
hole: And:from:this lair she:-watched the proceedings, 
She saw’ Mrs, Llewellyn come in, take her seat: at 
{the head of,the.table, and ring the-bell for the tea to 
tbe brought in. Lemashanswered the: summons, with 


























r the téea-urm 
‘fet Miss Llewellyn know’ that tes waits," said the 
pladye 






Aaftt. Lemuel went out to obey the order. 

Aad Ailie watched “‘ withall hereyes’ She: saw 
Mrs. \Iilawellyn’s band go down to her pooket)..and 
withdraw the pocket-bodk. 

Then, asthe lady sat with hee back: to the closet, 
the haad with the pocket-boek in it went: out of 
sight: ’ 

And stare ashe would through her peep-hole, Ailie 

. coull met see it—until—yesd the hand was suddenly 
raised with a email open paper in:its fincers, and held 
over a cup, on ‘the right, into which a powder was: 















Ix ancther'moment, the empty'paper' was returned 
to the pocket, and the powder’in the bottom of the cup 
was*covered with sugar aad milk, 














put another one after-tlis!" said the woman) 
Ia another moment Gladdys: entered the room, and 
’ took her seat at the table silently, as was her dul! cus- 
tomnew: 

Mrs: LleweHynfilled up the drugged ‘cup with tea; 
and'lianded it tothe victim, who, stirring it: lazily: 
drank it leisurety. 

“1s your tra agreeable?” inquired Mrs. Llewellyn 

“J—don't kaow,. Yos-~]: suppose so.: (1 dare say 
—itis very good,” Gladdys heavily replied, 











































put it tovanybody'as over knowed our young mistress 
before, if this dullness is natural to any one as used 
to bevas’ fall of life: and faw and spirits as she was. 
‘The spell ’s in them powders! that's where it is; and 
T'll let on to her aboutites soou as ever get the first 
chance.” 
Glattdys soor arosé; and lounged slowly away from 
the table: 
wat Allie was obtiged to-remain inher hiding-plave 
untit Mts. Laewellyn left the dining-roem. 
Thew Ailie- made her escape, and went eut to try 


mistress? and she found it almost: immediately, 

Mrs. Liewellyw had ordered the carriage for a drive ; 
and she soon came down-stairs; bonetted and shawied, 
to drive te Standwell to meet her son, who: was ex- 
pected to’arrive there that evening. 

When the carriage containing Mrs. Llewellyn: had 
rollea out of sight, Ailie went back inte the house to 
search for’her young mistress. : 

Ske found her ix the drawing-room, sitting back’ in 

- a large easy ehait before: the: fire; and apparently 


“sleeping. 
w Aine Gladdys! "said Ailie, tenderly; approaching 
her;. “ Miss Gladdys!” 
“Well, what’ do you! want; Aflie? T wish you 
would let ure alone,” said the victim, indolently. 
“ Miss Gladdys, f' want you to come up into 
own room, whete [cawlock the door; and talk with 


’ r es.” 
“7 Woe dey can’t you talk here?’ I¢ is so tiresome 
to go all the way up-stairs. And—I wish you would 
leave me alone.” ; 

“ Miss Gladdys, I wouldn't disturb you, only, you 
see—It's about Mr. Powis! " said Ailie, very-artfully ; 
for she thought if there was one word beyond all 
others sure to reuse the attention of the young’ wife, it 
was the name of Arthur Powis, with the chance of 
hearing mews of him. 

But there was no start, no change of colour, no 
evidence whatever of excitement on the part of 
Gladdys;. only the heavily lifted eyes and slowly 
formed question : 

“Of Arthur? What—of Arthur?” 

“T want to talk to you about him, if you will come 
upiato your own room; where we can’ telk con 
fidential, without anybody faterrupting of as Come; 





; 


and'find an opportunity of speaking-with her young’ | is 


all nonsense. 
Gladdys replied, with such strange calmness that Ailie 
groaned in despair, as'she.mentally asked herself the 
question: “ What.eoill rouse her? ” ‘Then she. thought 
of something that sught do so, and she. inquired, 
solemnly : 


prompt! 


the woman to take ber up-stairs. 





CHAPTER LI. 
4 HOBRIBLE | REVELATION. 


The sitting 'of ‘thine eye and cheek proelaim 
A matter from thee; and a birth indeed, 
Which throes thee much to yield. Shakespeare. 


Her friendship fs udurking‘snare; 
Her honour but anidle breathy. 
Her smile the smile that :raitors. wear, 
Her love is bate, her kiss is.death. 
W. G.: Simms. 


hed her } 





Wueyx they r 


as the subject they: had conversed u 


of an old family servant, she drew a chair to the 
and seated herself beside her mistress. 


Mr: Powis. Ave you listening te.me?.” 
five;into: which they, weve:vaguely staring; ‘“* 
Arthur?” 


him, but as how you really was married to him.” 
Here: Ailie paused and looked at her youny mistress ; 


AN this -Ailiosaw from her ambuseade. up tothe top of amy sevsible talk,” complained Ailie, 
“That isit! That isthe spell she isa ing ow} as she took and squeezed the arm of her young lady, 
her! But, sore’s my name's Ailie Airlie, she'll never | and inquired, earuestly :. 


“Miss Gladdys,1 wants: you to. attend to what I 


ask-you, and to answer me-true: Was you really and 
traly and lawfully married to Mr. Powis?” 


“ Yes, I was,” baid Gladdys, indifferently. 
“ Are you sare of it?.” 
“Yes, I am. But.you tire me. . I wish you'd leave 


me in peace,” said Gladdys, langmidby. 


“ My dear, dear child, would, I leave you in 


peace 
if I saw you flouting down the ‘stream, right into the 
mill, to be ground. up) im the. machinery?) No mere 
“ Now,” thought A@ie, from her hiding-plaee, “1’d)| will d leave yousim peace now, for you. are floating. on, 
unconscious, to a werse destruction. 
are ‘you. listening te mé ? ” 


Miss Gladdys, 
“ Yes—but if you knew how it tries:my head to 


listen; you would not talk tome so much.” 


‘*I¢ is to pluck) you out as brand from the burning 


that I talk to you. | Miss Gladdys, you. say you are 
really and.truly and lawfully married te Mr, Powis? ” 


“ Yes, I am.” 
“Well, then, if you are really and truly aad lawfully. 


married to Mr. Powis; how. are you going to marry 
young Stukely at Christmas? ‘Temarry two husbands 


That is: 


bigamy.” 
“T am not going to marry James Stukely, 
I am the wife of Arthar Powis,” 


“ Miss: Gladdys, where is Mr. Powis?.” and she 


looked intently in the young wife's face to watch the 
effect of her words. 


But Gladdys only passed her hand. once or twice 
He—will 


across her forehead, aad answered, slowly : 


“[—don’t know. He—is somewhere, 


come back some time: He is true!” 


He is true! That last sentence only was pronounced 
y and decisively, 
Poor young wife! in the midst of her shattered 


you confidential, without. the fear of eaves-droppers: Seen ce left. unshaken—faith in her 


Ailie gazed‘compassionately on her. 
‘Misa: Gladdys,” she said,“ as, you're. the wife. of 


Mr. Powis, what will he say when he comes: back and 
finds you married to another. man?” 


Giaddys frowned, and. looked somewhat. perplexed 
and troubled, .but not muci: either, as: she answered, 
Teprovingly : 

” Wealnenaien you'talk, Ailie; your’ brain must 
be-softening. What you fear can neveroccar; and 
offend: me when you speak of such a chance. 
Arthur is‘trae; he will return; and all will be well” 
“I ain't: saying be ain't true to you, or that he 


be well.unless you rouse yourself and.attend. to my 
words,” persisted Ailie. 


And, as Gladdys did not, reply, Ailie stooped 
forward and looked in her face 





ber, Gladdys sank 
heavily into an easy-chair before the fire, and seemed 
to forget the very presence of her companion, as. well 


poa. 
Ailie locked the door, and then, using the privilege 
fire. antidote of the poison, and had administered the mos, 


“ Miss Gladdys, I am going. to. talk to you about 
‘Yes what about him?” dally inquired the  be- 
numbed creature; without removing her eyes from tle 
what of 
‘They do say heresbouts'as you did ran away with 
but Gladdys had relapsed into absence of mind, and 
poured. sat staring into the'fire, apparently obbivious.of every- 


ng 
“Oh! dear me, how vexing! It is like trying to 
keep a drowning man afloat to try to keep her attention: 


won't return again; but Il am saying that all will not J, 


: ——<——=_ 
out certaim portions of each:drug; and carefully mix | said Ailie, gently and respectfully taking the hand. of |; But siace her: last fretful answer, she had 
them all in one mags. Gladdys, partly to, assist, partly to constraja her to | into a deeper apathy than before. falley 

Then she saw her cut a piece of white paper into | arise. “Humph:! Well, it’s like lifting a stalled Waggon 


Gladdys mechanically obeyed the motion, andallowed | out of the mud; asfast.as you get up one Wheeb, down 


goes another. La! why didn’t think of. it 
Hartshorn gets people out of fainting fits, ie 
deal clase dil a, alo gers 
ly exc! as, full of ea 

up and hurried down-stairs,, she aac 

In. a few minutes. she returned, bringing.» mize 
cordial of anmonia,.which she placed at the jj of 
her young mistress. . 

“ Miss Gladdys, driak this, It will do youg World 
of good.” 

“I do wish, Ailie, that you would let me 
Yiou are all of you always worrying me to Pefieny 
thing, or say something,” exclaimed Gladdys, in 4 ton 
of vexation, as she received the glass. “But, acous. 
tomed latély to do whatever she might be told to do, 
she drank off the cordial. 

It acted like magic. 

Without well understanding the case, tho poor, 
ignorant, but zealous woman had hit upon tho very 


powerful stimulant to counteract the effects of the 
most potent sedative. 

As the ammonia quickly diffused itself through the 
deadened system of the unhappy girl;and gave her 
jife, warmth, and sensibility, she looked up wender- 
ingly in the face of her attendant, and then suddenly 
tlirew up her hands to her owm face, and Wwepi long 


asd ——— 

'“ Well, L.don't.most in general like to see people 
ory; but I think it is a real good beginning; shows 
\how you are coming % yoursélf. ‘Take some more 
hartshorn,” said Ailie; And: she: flew down-stairs, 
and in an incredibly short, space of time returned 
with a seeond cordial of ammonia, And this.tine 
Gladdys drank it-off without @ word of objection, It 
would have been too much fer anyone in a normal 
state of health, but not for Gladdys, long benumbed 
by sedatives. Tue stimulant was just what she fe 
parted “As she returned the glass to Ailie, the 
“Oh, my dear purse, what has happened to me? 
Have I been growing heartless or idiotic? Oh! 
was ever any one in my position so utterly in 
different? My husband missing, perhaps murdered 
heaven only knows! and I eating, drinking, end 
sleeping; thinking nothing, feeli nothing, and 
earing for nothing but my own ease! Oh, what has 
re tome? And whut is going to happen? 1 
feel as if my life, or my senses, or, perhaps, even my 
soul, were lost, or about to be lost! What is the 
reason, Ailie? ” : 
“You havn't either lost your senses, or your life, or 
your soul. Nor likewise are you either unfeeling, ot 
luseusible, or anything. But indeed you have acted 
so dull and dumb that we all had begun to think that 
you were ’witched.” 

“*Witched? What's that?” 

“Well, it’s ’witched with witchcraft as we then 
thought you was. But you wasn’t ’witched, you was 
only dosed.” 

“ Dosed ? * 

“Yes, dosed every day of your life, if not at every 
Single meal you ate. with a dese to steal your senses 
away, and make you dull and stupid, and submissive, 
and easy to manage.” 

“Oh, Ailie! Can this be true? ” exclaimed Gladdys, 
in dismay. 

. “ As true as I am living, Miss Gladdys. Ask your 
sélf! What could have put you in such a dead-and- 
alive way but doses ? ” 

“Oh, Ailie! Who has done this? But I need mt 
ask! There is but one human being in the world, a8 
I trust and believe, who could be guilty of such black 
treachery.” 

“No, sure enough. You needn’t ask, Miss Gladdys. 
a know already that it was Mrs. Jay, and uo one 
else. 

“ How did you find it out, Ailie?” ‘ 
“When we all’ saw pitiiag ‘away and losing 
yourself, we suspected Jay therfirst thing. And 
as I told ‘you before, first we suspected as how she had 
bewitched you with her witchcraft. And Ieet myself 
to watch her to see how she did it. And hadn't I 4 
time of it, following up that old woman, and keeping 
out of hier sight! For, Lord: bless you, if she lad 
discovered me spying on her, my life would not have 
been worth the snuff of a candle—she would have 
dosed me next. Well, I bored gimlet holes in eut-ol- 
the-way Pi doors ‘and partitions, and sach. 
And, at this evening, I discevered something. 
She. was in the pliysic-room, and I’ stole into the 
patty, and peeped at’ her through my gitmlet hole. 
nd; I,.saw her make the doses. Bnt that pro 
nothiig. She might have been making innocent 
pasplc, So I stole away, and hid myself in the par 
our cupboard ; because, you see, the first tea-bell liad 





rung, aud I knew she would come there next. Sure 
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ough, she did. And T peeped at her through my 
other peep-hole ; and T saw her—while she was sitting 
there, all alone by herself, before you came in—I saw 
her, I say, pour one of the little doses into your tea-cup 
and then cover up the dose with cream and sugar— 
and then you eame in and drank it!” 

«Ob, Ailie? You saw my cup dragged, and you 
Jet me drink it!’ Oh, Ailie! You, my old nurse! low 
could you—could you do it?” passionately exclaimed 

8. 
oe. child, what could Ido? Besides which, ‘I 
knew that it wasn’t real rank poison she was 
iving you, for I knew she didn’t-want to kill you,” 

id Ailie, apelogeticalty. 
wal yen *heald hate rushed out and dashed the cup 
from my hand, and denounced ‘her asa poisoner ! ” 

“ Yes, and got myself took up and sent to gaol for 
disorderly conduct and violence. And what good would 
that have done anybody? Besides which, as I said 
before, I knew it wasn’t rank poison as she was 
giving you. I knew that she didn’t aim at your 
life——” 

: No! but at all that made life worth the having— 
at my will! at my cons¢ience! at’ my intellect! Oh, 
heaven! at my peace! at my honour! at my heppi- 
ness! Oh, Ailie! Ailie! how could you, could-you 
stand by and see it done? Why didn’t you—oh, why 
didn’t you rush out and prevent it?” bitterly ex- 
claimed Glad @ys. 

“| daren’t do itfor my'life! I’m afraid-as death of 
that old woman. ‘Besides, I ‘had no idea that she 
aimed at so many things as you say. I thouglit that 


she only intended to stupefy you, and make youmarny 


young Stukely when youdid not know wiiat you was 
doing. And, heaven. knows, T thought that was bad 
enough ; but T never.thought of.anything worse ;.and 
hoped to ‘be able to prevent ‘that, humble as I am. 
§o-——” 

“T marry James Stukely! Could there be any- 
thing worse than that? And yet that niust ‘lave 
been her final object! ‘I marry James Stukely, in- 


deed! Before 1 would do it, I would send a bullet. 


through his brain, and think I had made a holy 
sacrifice!” cried Gladdys, as all the old Llewellyn fire 
flashed from her eyes. 


“That's right! that’s you! ‘You. are coming to 


yourself again! and that’s tlie way I like to see you,” 


gladly exclaimed Ailie. 

“ Was it the ammonia yougave me that-has restored 
me, do you think, Ailie? ” 

“Oh, the hartshorn? Yes, that fetched you up.” 

“Well, then, bring me the vial, Ailie! I may have 
occasion to resort to it again.” 

“T will before the evening is out. But now you 
make good use of ‘the time while the old madam is 
away, and lay your plots against her. She might be 
back and interrupt us any moment, you knew. So it 
is better to get through before she comes. I can. slip 
the hartshern in your hand at any moment, you know. 
Now, considsr what is. best to do.” 

“ The best plan is always the most straightforward 
one—and tliat is for mé to get up to-morrow morning 
and order the carriage, and drive to the nearest 
magistrate and lay.the whole case before him,” said 
Gladdys, resolutely. 

“ Yes, there. ain’t:no doubt as the best: plan ia the 
mest straightforward one so long ag ‘you deal with 
straightforward peeple ; but when you meet with cir- 
+ | folks you must meet ’em on circumven- 

Jons, 

“T don’t like crooked ways,” said Gladdys. 

“Nomore do I! Though you may‘have more book- 
fearning than I have, you haven't got the experience 
of life as Lihave, er you would knew as tlere’s a 
a a crooked ways:nor straight ones, in this 
wor id 

“ And even if it:is so, I willtake the straight instead 
of the ereoked! ” 

“Yes; but suppose the straight leads you right over 
the precipice, or up ag'in a wall, or downia 
dark hole? And suppose the:ereoked one going round 
and round fetches -you slew and sure te the right 
place where you want.to go, how then? ” 

“I don't believe the straight path would lead 
pts | harm, or the erooked one to any good— 

re! 

“Listen to me, and don’t let us talk any more 
about chances, but let us keep to the point. Now 
suppose you take the straight read you are.a-speaking 
of, and suppose you get upin'the morning and order 
pe rary te wheido you think is going to obey the 

“I should think any of my father’s servants would 
obey. any reasonable. order of his only daughter, and 
rast heiress,” said Gladdys, erecting her proud little 

‘ Yes, if she was of age, and mistress of the house. 
But, you see, she ain’tef age, nor likewise mistress of 
the heuse, .She.is .a—what-de-you-call-it, and Mrs. 
Jay is mistress. Besides which, Mrs, Jay has mysti- 
fied some of the servants so, that they really do believe 








you are out of your ‘mind, and so they’ wouldn't ven- 
ture to obey you; and she has terrified others so, that 
they dare not do nothing against her orders. So you 
see as how you couldn’t get the use of your own car- 
riage and servants if you were to order them from 
morning till night!” 

“Then IT would-walk.” 

“Yes, and you would get just a half a dozen steps 
oe the housé when you would be seized and fetched 

“Then T must be very cautious in my movements. 
But get to a magistrate I will.” 

“ Just so; and if you should be so fortunate as to 
get there and make your complaint, the first thing that 
the magistrate would ‘be bound to'do would be to’ 


‘send for Mrs. Jay to meet the charges against her. 


Now, Mrs. Jay isa great lady in this neighbourhood, 
and is growing greater every day. Besides which, 
she is your guardian. Besides ‘that, slie’s reported 
how you run away with a ‘young man, and how he 
deserted you, leaving ‘you destitute among ‘strangers, 
and that it took such an effect on you as to turn you 
crazy; which your own state, brought on by the 
physic she gave you, did produce that impression on 
all that came to see you. Now, you know she 
would tell her own story ‘tothe magistrate. And she 
would send forthe neighbours that saw you in your 
dumb, dull, indifferent state, to prove that your mind 
was weak. And who would be believed —Mrs. Jay, who 
is, right or wrong, a lady of standing in the neighbour- 
‘hood, and your own guardian as well—or you, a young 
gitl, about whom so much has been said against, and 
against whom so-‘much would be falsely sworn ? Why, 


“Mrs. Jay would ‘be believed, for she would prove 


everything she said to the magistrate’s satisfaction ; 
whereas, you could prove notlring—not even that Mr. 
Powis had not deserted -you, because you can’t even 
tell where he is. And'so you would be handed over 
‘to her until you are of age; and then you'd bes deal 
worse off than you ars now, for she would be sure to 
take her spite out of you for trying*to get ‘away from 
her! And there would ‘be the end of your straight- 
forward road.” ‘ 

“Oh, heaven’! to be canglit in the toilsas Tam! I 
am a poor sparrow in the fowler’s net—a poor fly in 
the spider’s web! What shall I do?” 

“Fight the devil with his own weapons. Circum- 
vent circumventions with circumventions! Cross 
crooked ways with crooked wayst Or, to come to 
the point again, do this: Stay quiet where you are, 
because you have no other home, and this is the 
proper place for you. And don’t go on at Mrs. Jay 
as if you suspected anything against her, much less 
as if you knew anything. And keep low and say 
nothing.” 

“ And take her baleful drugs-‘whenever slie:chooses 
to administer them? And commit the dreadful sin of 
marrying James Stukeley whenever she has reduced 
me to a. state of idiotcy low enough to consent to do 
it? I'll die first!” 

“No, no, no! nothink of that! You and me to- 
gether will circumveut her cireumventions! And we 
will begin to-morrow morning. You knowI waits on 
the breakfast-table? Well, it is in the first cup that 
she always puts the drug—because, you see, she 
wouldn’t have « chance of putting it in another 
one without being seen. So it is in the first cup 
that she puts it. Now, to-morrow morning, when 
you take up your cup of coffee, you make your 
hand trenible and shake till it upsets the cup 
and spills the coffee; then I will run and take 
away the cup and wipe up the slop, and bring you a 
clean cup. And so you will escape drinking the 
physic, aud without exciting her suspicion, as she will 
think it isall nervousness. And then, at dinner, don’t 
eat anything but what can't be poisoned; refuse the 
first things put on your plate, and ask for a clean 
plate, and choose something as can’t well be drugged. 
And you'll escape the drug again without exciting 
suspicion, because she will set it.all down to a sickly 
appetite. And at tea-time, say as how you don't like 
tea. any more, and you'll take a glass of new milk, 
and I will run and bring it to you myself. And you'll 
escape the drug a third time, and likewise without ex- 
citing suspicion, for it will be set down to a change- 
able appetite. And, meanwhile, we can watch her, 
and we can wait for what may turn up. And yon, 
free from the drug, can keep all your wits about you, 
and show to every one that comes to the house how 
reasonable you are; and when the time comes, which 
I’m afraid it will come pretty soon, you can refuse 
point blank to marry James Stukely, and nobody on 
the face of the earth can compel you to take him. 
And, at last, it is but to live with your guardian in 
your own mansion as. comfortable as you can for 
scarce three years, until you are of age, and come 
into your estate; and then you can turn round on her 
and turn her, ont, and serve her right. So you see, 
the crooked way may be the longest way round, but 
it is the surest. way there. And this is the longest 
speech that ever I made in all my life, and I hope 





you'll attend to it, as I’m quite out of breath,” said 
Ailie, panting. 

“ Perhaps you are right, Ailie. I will think about 
it. Butyoh! I would rather go out int he world, and 
earn my own bread for the next three years, than live 
in the same house with this wicked and dangerous 
‘woman !” 

“Yes, but you can’t do it. You haven't any ex- 
perience in anything that money is made by. Be- 
sides. which, she would never let you go if she knew it 
she being your guardian. If you was to ron away 
without her knowledge and consent, she wonld go 
after you-and catch you, and maybe say you was mad, 
‘and clap you into an.asylum, and by that means keep 
you out of ‘your own, not only fur three years, but for 
just as long as she chooses.” 

“'Oh! is there no way out of this misery ? ” 

“T don't think there is, excepting the way I tell 
you—to live here quiet, and live down scandal, and 
wait patient till you are of age, and can turn the 
tables on the old beldam.” 

While Ailie spoke, the sound of carriage wheels 
was heard approaching the heuse. 

“That's her! Imustn't.becaught having a private 
conversation with you, else she will suspect some- 
thing. Bat you mind and remember what I have told 
you,” said Ailie, as she arose’to leave the room. 

“T will—I will indeed, nurse.” 

Left alone, Gladdys thought:over all that she had: 
just learned. 

“T was wrong in repreaching my old nurse. Sho. 
was right in not bursting out and violently interfer- 
ing, for I see now that such a course would not only 
have been useless but dangerous. For I was then too- 
far gone in apathy to have understood her; and if I 
had not drunk that drugged cup, I could easily have - 
been cheated into drinking another very soon. And 
as fer poor Ailie, she would have been punished for 
her violence, and sent away, or perhaps imprisoned ; 
and I should have lost her services. was right 
in other matters, too; for even if I were to» go before 
a magistrate, how easy it would be to charge me with 
insanity, and establish the charge, too, especialy as [ 
have acted strangely! And if I were to accuse her of 
producing all those appearances of mental aberration 
In me, by the administration of those deadly drugs, 
how easy it would be for her'to repudiate the charge - 
by making it seem that the powders she gave me 
were harmless aud beneficial medicines, And the 
weight of her character wou! turn the scalesof justice, 
and my cause would go down. No! I will stay here 
quietly ; I will profit by Ailie’s lesson, and perhaps . 
improve upon it! ‘lhere is Mrs. Llewellyn coming 
to my room. ‘Now for a little acting!” said Gladdys, 
as she heard the step of her guardian at the door. 

Gladdys had just time to conceal the tumbler, 
from which she liad drunk the cordial of ammonia, 
under the valance-of her resting chair, settle herself 
back among the cushions, fix her eyes upon the 
smouldering fire, and assume that look of placid dull- 
ness that had never been natural, only lately beer 
habitual, and was now merely a piece of fine acting 
for the purpose of evading Mrs. Llewellyn’s sus- 
picions. 

“ Gladdys, are yon awake, my dear?” inquired the 
evil woman, approaching her ward. 

“ Yes,” was the soft, dull, careless answer. 

Mrs. Llewellyn took the seat that had lately beex 
vacated by Ailie, and drew it to the side of Gladdys, 
and gazed into her iace. 

Gladdys was lying back im the resting-chair, and 
onring stapialy into the smouldering fire. 

““Gladdys, my love, your cousin James has arrived,” 
said the lady, laying her hand caressingly upon the: 
young wife's shoulder, 

Gladdys made no reply; for she.seemed never to: 
speak unless compelled to do so by a question being 
pointedly pat to or forced upon her. 

“My dear, I tell you that your eousin, James- 
Stukely, has come te spend the Christmas holidays- 
with us; are you not glad of it? Say, Gladdys.” 

“‘ T—yes—no—I don’t know,” answered the wife of 
Arthur Powis, vaguely. 

“Tut, tut, tut, my dear! ‘You don’t know whether 
you are glad of your cousin’s arrival or not? How is 
that, Gladdys? ” 

“ T—what was it you said ?—Say it again.” 

“Odear! I said that your cousin, James Stukely, 
has arrived from college, on a long visit to you. And 
Iasked you if you are not glad to hear it?” 

“T—dare say I am, But—it tires me to think 
whether I am or not.” 

“ Why, what do you mean, Gladdys?” 

“T don’t mean anything.” 

“ So you do not care about James’s coming?” 

“I—no—yes—I suppese I ouglit to—I dare say I 
do— but it tires me to think whether I do or not—I 
will care if you want me to,” said the young wife, 
stupidly and submissively. 

“Gladdys, my love, listen to me. It is not late; it 
is only nine o'clock. And youare not undressed ; you 
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are looking very nicely in your demi-toilette. .Would 
you like to go down in the drawing-room and welcome 
your cousin ?” said Mrs. Jay, in an insinuating voice. 

“ T—don't know whether [ would or not. And—it 
tires me so to think. But—I will if you wish me to. 
I will—do anything you wish, so you don’t ask me to 
think about it. It tires me so to think,” murmured 
Gladdys—first pretending to rouse herself, and then 
affecting to relapse into torpor. 

“Ab, ha!” muttered Mrs, Jay to herself, as she 
gazed with satisfaction upon the seemingly stupefied 
young woman before her, “Ah, ha! This is better 
than I could have desired. She is more of a senseless 
tool than I ever knew her to be. More even than I 
wished her to be! Heavens! But it will be very 
easy now to put her through the marriage ceremony 
that shall make her the wife of James Stukely, and 
constitute him the proprietor of Cader Idris. We 
shall only have to tell ber what to do, and she will do 
it mechanically. Meanwhile I must leave her alone 
for the present, and wait until to-morrow morning to 
present her to her future husband, and the prospective 
lord of the maner of Cader Idris.” 

Then, speaking aloud, she said : 

“ Gladdys, my love, I will not require you to go 
down-stairs to-night. I see that you are really too 
wearied. I will leave you to repose. Good night, 
my dear.” 

Gladdys seemed too far gone in stupor to hear. 

But when Mrs. Jay had fairly turned her back to 
leave the room, the little actress looked over her 
shoulder, and threw after the retreating figure of the 
traitress a glance and smile of triumph. 

(To be continued) 


ANCIENT AND MODERN HUMBUGS 
OF THE WORLD. 


No. 12—THE COUNT DE ST. GERMAIN, SAGE, PRO. 
PHET, AND MAGICIAN. 


Superior to Cagliostro, even in accomplishments, 
and second to him in notoriety only, was that human 
nondescript, the so-called Count de St. Germain, whom 
Frederick the Great called, “a man no one has ever 
been able to make out.” 

The Marquis de Crequy declares that St. Germain 
was an Alsatian Jew, Simon Wolff by name, and 
born at Strasbourg about the close of the seventeenth 
or beginning of the eighteenth century; others insist 
that he was a Spanish Jesuit named Aymar; and 
others again intimate that his true title was the Mar- 
quis de Betmar, and that he was a native of Portugal. 

The most plausible theory, however, makes him 
the natural son of an Italian princess, and fixes his 
birth at San Germano, in Savoy, about the year 
1710; his ostensible father being one Rotondo, a tax- 
collector of that district. 

This supposition is borne out by the fact that he 
spoke all his many languages with an Italian accent. 
lt was about 1750 that he first began to be heard of 
in Europo as the Count St. Germaip, and put forth 
tle astounding pretensions that soon gave him cele- 
brity over the whole continent. 

The celebuated Marquis de Bellcisle made his ac- 
quaintance about that time in Germany, and brought 
him to Paris, where he was introduced to Madame de 
Pompadour, whose favour he very quickly gained. 
The influence of that famous beauty was just then 
paramount with Louis-XV., and the count was soon 
one of the most eminent men at court. 

He was remarkably handsome, as an old portrait at 
Friersdorf, in Saxony, in the rooms he once occupied, 
sufficiently indicated, and his musical accomplish- 
meuts, added to the ineffable charm of his manners 
and conversation, and the “miracles” he performed, 
rendered him an irresistible attraction, especially 
with the fair, who appear to have almost idolized 
him. 

Endowed with an enchanting voice, he could also 
play every instrument then in vogue, but especially 
excelled upon the violin, which he could handle in 
such a manner as to give it the effect of a small 
orchestra. 

Contemporary writers declare that, in his most 
ordinary performances, a connoisseur could distinctly 
hear the separate tones ef a full quartet when the 
count was extemporizing on his favourite cremona. 
His little work, entitled “La Musique Raisonnée,” 
published in England, for private circulation only, 
bears testimony to his musical genius, and to the 
wondrous eccentricity as well as beauty of his concep- 
tions. 

But it was in electromancy, or divination by signs 
and circles; bydromancy, or divination by water; 
cleidomancy, or divination by the key, and-dactylo- 
mancy, or @ivination by the fingers, that the count 
chiefly excelled ; although ho, at the same time, pro- 
fessed alchemy, astrology, and prophecy in the higher 
branches, 


The fortunes of the Count St. Germain rose so 
rapidly in France that, in 1760, he was sent by Louis 
XV. to the Court ef England, to assist in negotiations 
for a peace. M. de Choiseul, then Prime Minister of 
France, however, greatly feared and detested the 
count, and secretly wrote to Pitt, begging the latter 
to have that personage arrested, as he was certainly a 
Russian spy. © 

But St. Germain, through his attendant sprites, of 
course, received timely warning, and escaped to the 
continent. In England, he was the inseparable friend 
of Prince Lobkowitz—a circumstance which gave 
some coleur to his alleged connection with the Rus- 


sians, 

His sojourn there was equally distinguished by his 
devotion to the ladies and his invariable success at 
the gaming-table, where he won fabulous sums, 
which were afterwards dispensed with imperial muni- 
ficence. It was there, too, that he put forward his 
claims to the highest rank in masonry; and, of 
course, added, thereby, immensely to the ¢éclat of his 
position. 

He spoke English, French, Spanish, Portuguese, 
Italian, German, Russian, Polish, the Scandinavian, 
and many of the Oriental tongues, with equal fluency ; 
and pretended to have travelled over the whole earth, 
and even to have visited the most distant starry orbs 
frequently, in the course of a lifetime which, with 
continual transmigrations, he declared to have lasted 
for thousands of years. 

His birth, he said, had been in Chaldea, in the 
dawn of tim. ; and that he was the sole inheritor of 
the lost sciences and mysteries of his own and the 
Egyptian race. He spoke of his personal. intimacy 
with all the I'welve Apostles—and even the august 
presence of the Saviour; and one of his pretensions 
would have been most singularly amusing, had it not 
bordered upon profanity. This was no less an asser- 
tion than that he had upon several occasions remen- 
strated with the Apostle Peter upon the irritability of 
his temperament ! 

In regard to later periods of history, he spoke with 
the careless ease of an every-day looker-on ; and told 
anecdotes that the researches of scholars afterwards 
fully verified. His predictions were, indeed, most 
startling; and the contemporaneous evidence is very 
strong and explicit, that he did fortell the time, place, 
and manner of the death of Louis XV., several years 
before it occurred. 

His gift of memory was perfectly amazing. 

Having once read a journal of the day, he could 
repeat its contents accurately, from beginning to end; 
and to this endowment he united the faculty of 
writing with both hands, in characters like copper- 
plate. Thus, he could indite a love-letter with his 
right, while he composed a verse with his left hand, 
and, apparently, with the utmost facility—a splendid 
acquisition for the Treasury Department or a literary 
newspaper ! 

He would, however, have been ineligible for any 
faithful post office, since he read the contents of 
sealed letters at a glance; and, by his clairvoyant 
powers, detected crime; or, in fact, the movements 
of men and the phenomena of nature, at any dis- 
tance. 

Like all the great Magi, and Brothers of the Rosy 
Cross, of whom he claimed to be a shining light, he 
most excelled in medicine; and along with remedies 
for “ every ill that flesh is heir to,” boasted his “ Aqua 
Benedetta” as the genuine elixir of life, capable of 
restoring youth to age, beauty and strength to decay, 
and brilliant intellect to the exhausted brain; and, if 
properly applied, protracting human existence through 
countless centuries, As a proof of its virtues, he 
pointed to his own youthful appearance, and the tes- 
timony of old men who lad seen him sixty or seventy 
years earlier, and who declared that time had made 
no impression on him. Strangely enough, the Mar- 
grave of Anspach, of whom I shal! presently speak, 
purchased what purported to be the recipe of the 
“Aqua Benedetta,” from John Dyke, the English 
consul at Leghorn, toward the close of the last cen- 
tury ; and copies of it are still preserved with religious 
care and the utmost secrecy by certain noble families 
in Berlin and Vienna, where the preparation has been 
used (as they believe) with perfect success against a 
host of diseases, 

Still. another peculiarity of the count would be 
higlily advantageous to any of us, ee at this 
period of high prices and culinary scarcity. He nover 
ate nor drank; or, at least, he was never seen to do 
so! Itis said ‘that boarding-house régime in these 
days is mpidly accustoming a considerable class of our 
fellow-citizens to a similar condition, but I can scarcely 
believe it. 

Again, the count would fall into cataleptic swoons, 
which contiaued often for hours, and even days; and, 
durin these periods, he declared that he visited, in 
spirit, the mast remote regions of the earth, and even 
the farthest stam, and would relate, with astonishing 





power, the scenes he there had witnessed! 


He, of conrse, Iaid claim to the trangm, 
baser metals into gold, and stated that, in en ot 
on a visit to India, to consult the erudition ‘sr 
Hindoo Brahmins, he solved, by their aggj the 
problem of the artificial crystallization of purest" 
—or, in other words, the production of qj carbon 
One thing is certain, viz.: that upun a viene 
French Ambassador to the Hague, in 1780, hej ths 

nce of that funetionary, induced him, to bein 
and testify that he broke to pieces, with 9 bam: ‘ 
superb diamond, of his own manufacture, —— 
counterpart of another, of similar origin, whic), heinl 
just sold for 5,500 louis d'or. 

His career and transformations on tho Continey 
were multiform. In 1762, he was mixed Up with ; 
dynastic conspiracies and changes at St. Petarshy.y. 
and his importance there was indicated ten yeursla 
by the reception given to him at Vienua by tig jn. 
perial Russian Count Orloff, who accosted him joyously 
as “caro padre” (dear father), and gave him tment; 
thousand golden Venetian sequins, 7 

From Petersburg he went to Berlin; whore heat 
once attracted the attention of Frederick the Great, 
who questioned Voltaire about him ; the latter repl 
ing, as it is said, that he was a man who knev ll 
things, and would live to the end of the world, 

In 1774, he took up his abode at Schwabach, in 
Germany, under the name of Connt Tzaregy, which ig 
a transposition of Ragotzy, a well-known noble name 
The Margrave of Anspach met him at the house of kis 
favourite, Clairon, the actress, and became s0 fond of 
him, that he insisted upon his company to Italy, ()y 
his return, he went to Dresden, Leipzig, and Hambury, 
and finally to Eskernfiorde, in Schleswig, where ix 
took up his residence with the Landgrave Karl ¢ 
Hesse; and, at length, in 1783, tired, as he said, 
life, and disdaining any longer immortality, he gaye 
the ghost. ’ 

It was during St. Germain’s residence in Schlesvig 
that he was visited by the renowned Cagliostro, who 
openly acknowledged him as master, and learned muy 
of his most precious secrets from him—among others, 
the faculty of discriminating the character by the 
handwriting, and of fascinating birds, animals, and 
reptiles. 

To trace the wanderings of St. Germain is a difi- 
cult task, as he had innumerable aliases, and ojtex 
totally disappeared for months together. In Venice, 
he was known as the Count de BeHamare; at Pisa, 
as the Chevalier de Schoening; at Milan, as the 
Chevalier Welldune; at Genoa, as Count Soltikow, &. 

{n all these journeys, his own personal tastes were 
quiet and simple, and he manifested more attachment 
for a pocket copy of Guarini’s Pastor Fido—his only 
library—than for any other object in his posses- 


sion. 

On the whole, the Confit de St. Germain was a mau 
of magnificent attainments, but the use he made of his 
talents proved him to be also a most magnificent lun- 
bug. Pp, FB 

(To be continued.) 


Tue following platform is arranged to suit all pr- 
ties. The first colunm is the Secession platform; the 
second is the Abolition platform, and the whole rel 
together is the Democratic platform. T'ke platiom 
is like the Union. Asa whole, it is Democratic; bit 
divided, one half is Secession, and the other Abvli- 


tion : ° 
The old Union 

Is a curse 

The Constitution 

Is a league with hell 
Free speech 

Is treason 

A free press 

Will not be tolerated 
The negro’s freedom 
Must be obtained 
At every hazard 
We love 

The negro 

Let the Union slide 
The Union as it was 
Is played out 

The old flag 

Wa flaunting lie 
The habeas corpus 
Is hateful 

Jeff. Davis 

Isn't the Government 


Hurrah for 

Secession 

We fight for 

The Confederacy 

We love 

The rebellion 

We glory in 

Separation 

We fight not for 

Reconstruction 

We must succeed 

‘The Union 

We love not. 

We never said 

We want 

Foreign intervention 

We cherish 

The stars and bars 

We'venerate 

Southern chivalry 

Death to 

Abe Linceln 
Down with Mob law 

Law and order Shall triumph. 


Tue following announcement respecting General 
Garibaldi has been published in one of the Liberal 
Italian papers :— General Garibaldi is quite resto 
to health. I mean this to be taken in the fullest pos 
sible sense. He is quite well. He does not now even 
walk with a stick. Every morning at five a.m. bes 





out, and he is farming all day. 
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BONDAGE OF BRANDON. 
Sc | teen 
CHAPTER LXXIIL 
Now is the winter of our discontent 
Made glorious summer by this sun of York. 
Shakespeare. 

Mr. AND Mrs. ReGinaALp Wetsy succeeded in 
leaving Madre de Dios, where they had encountered 
so manyand so great perils. Lady Brandon had at 
one time thought that she would be safer in some far 
distant country than in her own ; but now she had such 
a horror of foreigners and everything foreign, that 
she determined at all hazards to return to England. 

She experienced little difficulty in doing this. 
Reginald offered no opposition whatever, and in due 
couse Dover was reached, and she stood once more 
upon British soil. . 

Wishing to banish thought and care, Blanche pro- 
posel to her husband that they should stay some 
little tine in London, so that they might enjoy the 
thousand and one delights of the capital ; to which 
proposition he made no ‘objection. 

_He was animated by the tenderest feelings towards 
his wife. In spite of what had happened, in spite of 
the solemn declarations of Sir Lawrence Allingford on 
his death-bed—or, to ‘be more correct. when he was 
dying on the cold stones which formed tlhe convent 
floor—in spite of the asseverations of the Count de 
Cannes, in spite of an inward monitor which told him 
that there must be some truth in what he had heard, 
he still loved his wife passionately and with ardour. 

Why was he so infatuated ? 

3ecause she was about to become a mother. 

He could not hate the mother of his child. What- 
ever she might have done, he could not drive her 
from chim. He did not possess fortitude enough or 
oufliciont moral courage to say to her; 

. Go! Go in peace, if you will; if not, goin anger; 
ut, at all events, go! Wander amongst strangers ; 

& stranger within the gates of strangers. Take 

your curse with you—the curse which sat upon the 
Peet brow of Cain, and which all those who, like 

'm, embue their hands in the blood of a fellow- 
artes must bear, Sink beneath your load of shame, 
all under your weight of guilt; and then, if your 
ger limbs refuse to carry you any further, die! 
: Je even as your victims have died! Justice is even- 
wm, and is 
what you have sowed; and it weeping and wailip 
and gnashing of teeth be your ce 4 
the pit and fulfil your dee J n Portion, go down into 


ever ready to adjust her scales. Reap 















































(‘THIS WAY, MISS, IF YOU PLEASE.” ] 


Reginald Welby made a compromise with his con- 
science; he was a deaf adder. No charming could 
make him open his ears—no, not even the wisest! 
He was obstinately indifferent to the appeals of the 
voice of reason. ; 

He was: determined to believe in the innocence of 


his wife, though every pulse and fibre of his brain 


beat and militated against such a conclusion. 

He was infatuated: Circe had woven-her spells, and, 
like Ulysses, he was bound by them. 

They telegraphed to Kirkdale Priory for news of 
the Earl of Brandon, The reply they received was, 
that he was: muci: worse. He was still too ill to see 
anyone; butif affairs should take a critical turn, the 
doctor promised to send for Lady Blanche and her 
husband immediately. 

Mr. and Mrs, Welby stayed at a fashionable hotel 
in the neighbourhood of Bond Street. Lady Brandon 
firmly believed in the comfort of a hotel, as contrasted 
with that of,a private house or lodgings. What if 
she was Cathet enormously for the accommodation ; 
that was a trifle. Money was nothing to her; and 
she felt a pleasure in spending it if she got some re- 
turn for it, however inadequate that return mizht be. 

A couple of months had elapsed, and Blanche had 
ceased to think of the horrors se had gone through 
at Madre de Dios. ‘I'he perils she had encountered 
passed from her memory; and, as was customary with 
her, she concentrated her energies upon the pres@nt. 

At length Welby was made happy. At length 
he reached the summit of his ambition, At length 
he had absolutely nothing to wish for. All his wishes 
were consummated, all his prayers auswered. 

He was the father of a child. 

He could scarcely contain his joy at this happy 
event. 

Mrs. Cob came up from Kirkdale to take charge of 
the infant, which would be the future Earl of 
Brandon. Owing to the present earl's illness, no 
public demonstrations, and no open rejoicing could 
take plice, but there was not a man, woman, or child 
on the estates who did not feel pleased to think that 
there was an heir to the title and estates. 

Mrs. Cob dandled the little thing on her knee, and 
took care that it should be publicly known that it 
was “ the image of its mother, and very like its father,” 
thus making it a sort of infantine Janus, which was 
rather puzzling than otherwise to the discriminating, 
and those who are not gifted with the faculty of 
“seeing likenesses.” 

One day, as Reginald was at breakfast, about three 
weeks after the happy event, Mrs. Cob entered the 
room with a loud and pretentious preliminary knock. 





She carried the baby in her arms, and after making 
a curtsey, which is sometimes denominated a ‘ bob,’ 
from its rusticity and want of grace, she ex- 
claimed : 

“T have made so free, sir, as to bring the little 
dear boy, which it’s a son and heir, and as fine a hin- 
fant hurl as ever I came across, to sce its father, 
otherwise its papa. Lor now! he won't so much as 
look at you. I do believe he has eyes for no one but 
me. He's took to me quite natural. When I heard 
the news I was quite beside myself, and I said to Mr. 
Webster—-which the remark I'am going to make. sir, 
ig as true as if it was copyright, and duly registered, 
and Mr. Webster will bear me out and tell you it’s no. 
fib—I said no one but me, Webster, shall nurse that 
blessed darling, and I am off to-day to London to 
offer my services to the poor mother and her new- 
born child.” 

“Tam sure.of one thing, Mrs. Cob,” said Reginald,. 
with a gratified smile. 

‘What may that be, sir?” 

“It could not be in better hands.” 

“And thank you for. the compliment, sir. I ho 
I do my duty in whatever station of life I may be- 
placed; and even should it by a turn of the wheel of 
fortune be # police station, which I do hope and trust 
it never will be, though we are but mortal and never 
know, I trust I should comport myself with a dignity 
becoming my position, and not disgrace those who- 
employ me. No, sir, whether an housekeeper to a 
nobleman, or dry nurse to a commoner, which it’s 
yourself, sir, I mean, and hoping no offence, if su I ask 
your pardon, I sincerely hupe I does my duty and 
gives satisfaction,” 

“T have no fau!t to find with you,” replied Regi- 
nald, much amused at Mrs. Cob’s garrulity. 

“Thank you, sir. Which I appreciates the same, 
though I should like to say one word,” 

“ By all means, say it.” 

“ You see, sir, it’s all along of Mrs. Perkins.” 

“Who is Mrs. Perkins?” 

“T have your permission to speak? ” 

“ Certainly,” 

“ And speak my mind free? ” 

ye Bs 

“Then I will do so,” replied Mrs. Cob, with a 
determined look. 

“You have not yet gratified my curiosity with 
respect to Mrs. Perkins,” Regiuald ventured to remark ; 
“who is she?” 

“ Assistant dry, sir.” 

“What?” 

* Assistant dry.” 
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“T really am at a loss——” began Reginald. 

“Which you shall be no longer, sir,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Cob. “ The facts is these, sir: Mrs. Perkins 
is a thorn in my side.” 

“T am serry for that.” 

“ She has the best of everythink, sir,” 

“ Has she?” 

“ That she has, sir. I would go before any magi 
trate in the land—yes, before the Prime Minister ofthe 
Cabinet, which it’s a term, sir, I never could quite: 
understand; always wondering whether it was. sol 
mahog’ny or only veneer; but that’s neither here, 
there. 1 was saying that I could go before an 
of the peace and take my Bible oath that she it’s 
Mrs. Perkins of which I am speaking of, sir—~ealmom, 


and cucumber for breakfest, with cold fowl andéliam to} 


fellow—whtieh she heats it awful ; and Dutch ¢ream in 
her tea, which the plain English of it is bramdy, sir; 
and not the thing the first thing in the pains 
a woman holding a responsible position, tl 
it with my own eyes, and do not trust to hengmagy”” 
“T am still at a loss. to. understand yournmeaniag,, 
Mrs, Cob, You areslightly obscure, if youcwilihiallosr 
me to say 60,” observed 
“ You, sir, are 
and if I had not made myself undéveteed} itemay, mis~- 


fortune, net my fault. Mrs. Pepkiteepsite—asel! iad the - 
honour of remar ee 
dry—that is to say is me; and the 
Jiberties she takes, and. P isnot my 
ways, and the liberties: 18\ seowm: wereelimher posi- 
tion, which. it's infexiogy, themghi: bist well paid and 
has the best.of places,””’ 

“ Olt} lisee,"” Reginel@ienciiiieeds “Mrs, Perkins: 
éstyour fellow ; rom im the nursery,” 

‘Phas. ig it. preetielpeitpswhieh: she. was recom- 
mended by the doctors; whieciédthe Queen’s-p!ysician; 
but even these who-axe: fioliigh places.amay Le some-- 
times teok ia, and net know the mischief ‘they're doing: 
in recommending of persens whe are not tlie correet, 
card, amd undit to hawetbecare of blessed |} 
infamta, whieh ; be: ppess.oé the realm,amd | 
carry see leastways coroneta, whidhi, they're the. 
same thing, and proves-themuneble. by; birth and' not 
common.” 

“ What have you to complain of,” asked Reginald. 

“Why, sir, it’s a good deal; but it isn’t so much her 
living on the. fat of the land and sleeping half her time 
in armchairs, and such, with her feet on a hassock, nor 
is it the cheese and onions she takes overnight afore 
going to bed, which makes her anything but an agree- 
able companion.” 

* What is it, then?” 

**T¢'s her hairs, sir.” 

“ Her hairs?” 

** Yes, sir.” 

“ Does she wear @ wig? and do you object to her on 
‘that account? ” 

“ Wig, sir!” repeated Mrs. Cob, with profound dis- 


“Oh! I misunderstood you, I suppose.” 

“ Which you must have done so, sir!” 

“Pray set me right.” 

“Which it won't take me long, sir,” 

“T am listening.” 

* It’s the ‘aughty way she carries on.” 

“ Ah! now 1 comprehend. Her manner is offensive.” 

“Tt is, sir. It's. that overbearing, Mesh and blood 
can't stand it. Now listen to me, sir. It was only 
yesterday that Mrs. Perkius and me was having luoch 
together. There was stewed mushrooms and a bit of 
filly de boof sautay. 1 eat hearty of it, but Mrs. Per- 
kins wouldn't touch a morsel. 

“* Why, lor! Mrs. Perkins,’ I said, just so, ‘ what's 
come to you?’ 

“* Nothing’s come to me,” she replied, quite sharp. 

*** It's good vittles,’ I says, keeping my temper. 

“*Tt may be good for such as likes them,’ says she, 
spiteful. 

“* And what is it, Mrs. Perkins, as will soot your 
fastigious appetite?’ I asks, for I felt the vinegar 
a-mixivg with my bload, and I wasn’t over particular 
what I did say just then. 

“*Fastigions appetite!’ she repeats, the scorn 
a-darting from her eyes like forked lightening. 

“* Yes, ma'am, “ fastigious” was the word, and I 
repeats it,’ 

“*T hurls it back with contempt!’ she cries, with 
her back set up awful. 

“*Ah!’I says, keeping my temper by a vilont 
effort, ‘it's easy to see where you come from.’ 

“*And where's that, pray?’ she replies, looking 
like a toad in a hollow tree, with.a speckled throat 
and ready to spit. 

“*St, Giles’s may be near the mark; but I should 
say, if asked, Whitechapel.’ 

“*Vitechapel!’ she says, which she’s a cockney, 
sir, and don’t know no better, always putting a v for 
a w, not being taught, poor thing, which I pity ber 


gentleman,” Mrs. Cobreplied ; ‘and 
have been at college, and ought todmmeswvwhes's- what ; 


“*T was born at sea,’ she went on; ‘and I'd have 
you know my father was steward of a Heast Hindia- 
man.’ : 

“* And a proud position too,’ I saygy sardastic. 

“* You ain't nothing near so {? she exclaims, 
getting nasty, which I could seo: it, her eyes turning 
green, and-her lips a-movinz vicious. 

**Dliose astis:bormatisesibelongs to the parish of 
Stepney, which. it ain’t.abeve.ten minutes walk from 
Whitechapel,’ I replies;.the’ ttiwmph a-twinkling from 

“* What families-have 


lived ia?” she asked. 
“*T he: beat inthe: 4 


“* They ae you long, did'they ?” 

“* They couldn't do, without me,’ I replies, quite 
confident, and wearing a-smile my cheek. 

“*T decline to talk with you,’ Mrs. Perkins cries. 

“*T am not.so ambitions-of the homour of associat- 
ing: withthe wails-of the hesean as: some folks seem 
to think,’ I auswered, keeping my: temper all the 
While, and seeing she was: that upset sie was fit 
die with rage. 

“* You're not.of much account,’ she.says. 

“* Bbeg to differ.’ 

“Ya re nobody,’ 

“*Tibeg to differ.’ 

‘“* You won't:bechere:long; if’ Dhiawe: my way,’ she 


says. 

“ *T begrto. differ,’ replied ‘I, wearing-tlie same smile 
on my cheek. 

“* Shakl I tell you what: yoware, Mrs. Cob?’ she 
exclaimss. 

“* Yesy, Mis... Perkinay if ifio. pleases you. What 
am I then?” 

“* The lowest’ of the low: 

“With that, sit; I got: wp: andipulled my dress 
jazound me, sweeping out of tho place: as if, for all the 
werld, | kep the ‘otel, and was:mistress of all I sur- 
As Left the-room, Dicould hear Mrs. Perkins 
@a,rating hertecth awfal, sicx—awfal; just as if she 
was:awild beast ove humgry hyeney at the Z’logical 


| my face. 


‘om; ’ ‘and now, sir, the long and short of it is—If 
en Perkins stays in your service, Mrs. Cob she bids 
90.” 

“T am sorry these complications should have arisen,” 
Reginald replied. “I like all who are in my service 
to live harmoniously with one another. Those differ- 
ences of the servants’ hall “ 

“Tt ain’t the hall, sir.” 

“ What then?” 

“The nuss-room.” 

“Oh! That is a distinction, certainly.” 

“T gets on well with my ekals, sir; but Mts. Per- 

kins I can’t abear, nor do I held with people being 

born at sea; or having cauls, whichis out of the com- 

mon Tun, and there are those whosells them at fab'lous 

prices, all along of a superstitious feeling, whicl calls 

them charms aad witches, being gone’ out and his- 

torical, like the witch of Endor——” 

“You had better stop there, Mrs. Cob,” ‘Reginald 

said, laughingly. “Mrs, Perkins might take offénce 

and bring an-action against you.” 

“Which she may, sir; but how is this ’ere to end— 

Mrs. Perkins‘ not being of mach account, and only so 

much dirt to be trampled under foot, and owing of me 

three and sixpence and a wax candle, which she 

pera her owm having burnt out at the present 
mo?” 

“You have been in the service of the Brandons 

some time, liave you not? ” 

“Pretty near all my life, Mr. Welby.” 

“Ah! in that case I think it will be best for-you te 
give Mrs. Perkins her congé.” 

“Her what, sir? Asking your pardon, but not 
knowing French like a native, which it’s not’ the 
oyster I mean, sir, but the Frenchman.” 

“You can send her away and get somebody ‘else. 
I am not disposed to have you put out and upset.” 

“ Whicli it’s spoken like a true geutleman, sir; and 
having had your orders, I'll hact upon them, and Mrs. 
Perkius, bag and baggage, ‘shall start this very after- 
noen. Three weeks she’s been here at a pound a 
week, which it makes sixty shillings, and we shall be 
free of her with a hextra pound, instead of warning,” 
cried Mrs. Cob, whose face was radiant with trinm- 
phant smiles. 

“Do as you please, Mrs, Cob. I leave the matter 
in your hands,” Reginald said. “How is baby this 
morning?’ Bring him here.” 

“ He's getting on fine, sir; and, I do believe, begins 
to know his father.” 

“That is almost more than we can expect at present, 
is it not?” 

“Oh! I don’t know, Mr. Reginald; babies knows 
who loves them and who does:.’t,” replied Mrs. Cob, 
shaking her head gravely. “ Will youtake the darling, 
sir, for a few minutes?” 

Rezinald took the child in his arms, and ‘caressed it 








ignorance. 





“Girt? says I, quietly, ‘liensead tigers is a fool}: 


—— ‘ 
“Don’t you think he’s like his mother, ‘ 
he asked. *rs. Cabo 
“The himage, sir,” replied that accommodating 


rson. 
“So Limagined. I am glad he is like his motl 
Take him up-stairs, now. Perhaps he’s tir.” 
hungry.” * 
Whatever the cause might be, baby was res 
lachrymose. Tears flowed rete teers-f andhe pee 
a shrill roar that was not exactly pleasant. Reginali 
Welby began to comprehend that even babies img 
have their drawbacks, and that the presence of 
infautine phenomenon was not exactly Couducive tp 
peaceable perusal of the newspaper. . 
“So-d.will, sir. Good morning, and much obj 4 
to youder your kindness, which | know it's what to 
g would approve, being @ Brandon and tye) 
tookup with old servants, only I did not lik, to 
Arowble her om account of her: illness, and being 
\mervous.” 
} With anothiercurtsey, Mra».Cab leitithe room, and 
with) the baby to» these» regions in which 
» state; is 


Regimald leawt:back in his chair, aud t' 
mmeh like hissmether the new baby boy = 





CHAPTER LXXIW 
‘Theatrocious:crime of being a-young men which 
ourable gentlemew has with ough opiris and deconey chen 
upomme, I shallmeither ee ee nor deny, bu; 


whaseddaibe smgrosese’ willl teat geet vos ans 
w r and not of that 
nuntber:who acolgperans in spite of experiance.—Lord (ha. 
ham's Speeshes, 


_Arremapeny and repeated disappoimtments, Georr: 
Littléboyyhad Mimi in his: power. She was already 


There: was avery slender-margin between hers! 
and ajprison. They had struggled together for ths 
ee lawyer's-elérlo: had gpfued the upp: 


Hedéitivery much gratified at'theridea of riding in 
the sa jage with the fastidious and disdainful 
woman whom his evil fortune lad caused him to love, 
and who, up to the present time, had treated him with 
ignominy and contempt. 

Mimi sat back in the carriage, and passing her arm 
through one of the elbow supports hanging by theside 
of the window, leant her head upon her wrist, aud 
indulged in a profound reverie. 

She did not make the slightest attempt to induce 
George to withdraw himeelf fromthe vindictive per- 
secution which was causing her such exquisite anuoy- 
ance. 

He looked at her not fondly so much as curiously, 
wondering how she would comfort herself. in the soli- 
tude of a prison, and what sort of appearance she 
would present with her.hair cut close to her head. 

The carriage rattled along at good pace, and it 
was evident that if any talking was to be done, it 
ought to be commenced immediately, and that George 
himself was the man to commence it, for Mimi might 
have heen a fac-simile ofthat effort. of the sculptor's 
art so often alluded to as Pati ona it 

He coughed, as a preliminary to the conversation be 
was anxious to begin. 

Mimi did not look up. 

“T shall be very glad of this opportunity to say s 
few words to you, Miss Zedfern,” oxclaimed George. 

She stared vacantly at him. 

**Will you allow me? ” 

‘ “Tam your. prisoner, Mr. Littleboy,” she replied 
with exquisite irony. 

“That has little or nothing to do with it.” 

“ Excuse mo—it has everything to do with it.” 

“How so?” 

“Tustead of you asking my permission. to speak, I 
should ask yours.” 

“Tf you did, I should grant it in a moment.” 

“Your kindness is overwhelming. What a pily 
it is you do not extend it!” 

“ How far?” 

She shrugged her shoulders, 

“Will you not tell me?” 

“T make remarks,” she said; “and if you do not 
understand me, I cannot help it. At. all-events, it 8 
unfair to expect me to supply you withan intelligence 
superior to that you now possess.” 

“You blame me for what I am doing? ” 

“T blame you! I said nothing of the sort.” 

“But I am sure you do.” 

“Do you suppose that I like to be falsely accused 
of a crime I have never committed? ” : 

“There are two opinions about that,” replied 
George, with a smile, full of meaning. 

“Can it be ne gr ha agreeable to mo to be 
dragged away from my friends, and taken to & 
county gaol?” 

* Quite the reverse, I should think,” 





but dislike and 





with every demonstration of affection. 


“Can I regard’ you with anything 
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oo 
patred for making me miserable?” she said, with 
4 heigitened eolour. 

«J have an excuse.” 

w What is it?” 

“You will laugh at me.” 

“ Possibly.” 

«J do not like ridicule.” 

«] eannot help that.” 

“[ persecute you, and make you uneasy and un- 

fortable——” 
en Why ?” she sharply demanded. 

“ Because I love you.” 

«Oh, that is perfectly ridiculous.” 

“Jt is trae.” 

“To me it is absurd.” 

« Jt is my only reason, I assure you.” 

“You have an odd way.of showing your love,” 
Mimi replied, with a sarcastic laugh, “ you remind me 
of some lines in\an-old play I haveread?” 

“ And what were they ?” 

“ These — 

‘Perhaps you did right to dissemble your love, 
But why did you kick me down stairs.’ ” 

“Tn the same way I may answer you: Very likely you 
love me, but your ‘affection is so much like hostility 
that IT would much: rather not have it centred upon mo ” 

“Tam very anxious to make you happy!” 

“| question your anxiety.” 

“ You are at liberty to doso.” 

“Now, listen to me, Mr. Littleboy!” exclaimed 
Mimi. 

“Yes.” 

“ If any man loved’a woman, ‘as you have asserted 
more than once that you love me, would ‘he treat her 
as you are treating me-at present ?” 

“T must have some return for my love.” 

“Then you are not disinterested ? ” 

“T want you to marry me!” 

“Ts this the way to make me marry you?” asked 
Mimi, with ineffable scorn. 

“I do not wish to persecute you.” 

“Why do you?” 

“Because I feel that I must make you my wife. 
Life is not worth having unless I do. You can’t 
conceive the intensity of my passion for you.” 

“T do not believe in protestations, sir. I am only 
to be convineed by acts.” 

“What'do you want?” George asked. 

“I can soon tell you.” 

“Doso!” 

“If you were to stop the carriage, and, opening the 
door, say, ‘ Yoware free; go where you like,’ I should 
think you loved me.” 

“That's all very well, Miss Zedfern,” replied practi- 
cal George; “but I know a trick worth two of that.” 

She stared at Lim in the same vacant manner, but 
made no answer. 

“You would go away, and I should hear no more 
of you,” continued George Littleboy. “I have every 
reason to believe that you have several thousand 
pounds in your possession. What is to prevent you 
from giving me the slip and going abroad? Abso- 
lutely nothing. No! no! a bird in the hand's worth 
half-a-dozen in the bush.” 

“Whatever course of action you intend to adopt 
with regard to ine, Mr. Littleboy, I can tell you that 
you will never coerce me,” Mimi said, firmly. 

“Never!” he repeated, incredulously. 

_ “Never!” she answered emphatically. 
lived a thousand: years, you'could not do it.” 

“I will try my utmost,” he said. 

“That is precisely the answer I should have: ex- 
pected from a man of your coarse extraction and low 
breeding.” 

“Whatever my family may -be,” replied George, 
with some dignity, “I ‘have good authority for saying 
that we have never had any candidates for New- 
gate in it.” 

“Tudeed! I should have doubted the trath of your 
assertion, if I had not heard it so positively from your 
own lips.” 

“ We are not accomplices in diamond robberies,” 

George thought that this remark was overwhelm- 
ing. “ That's a clincher,” he muttered to limeelf; but 
Mimi did not seem in the least degree perturbed. 

A silence of some minutes ensued. 

, George broke it by exclaiming, “We shall soon be 

- the town, Miss Zedfern, and then you will berid of 
e. 

“That will bean inexpressible relief.” 

“I shall hand you over to the authorities, and they 
Will deal with you as they think fit.” é‘ 

‘\ It is very manly +f yon to threaten me, isitmot?” 

If you think so, I will not contradict you,” he 

George, who could plainly see that he was ng 

little way with his fair autagonist. 

“It is possible to coax me; but no menaces in the 
world, however terrifying, would have any weight or 
influence with me,” Mimi exclaimed. 


“ How is it that j ” 
diana. you object to me so much ?” George 


“Tf you 





“T like a gentleman,” she replied. 

“ That is as much as to say I am notone. Well, 
perhaps I am not, and perhaps you and I have different 
ideas of gentility.” 

“Secondly, I have the greatest possible dislike and 
Objection to boys,” Mimi said. 

“I can hardly help being young. It i$ a faulta year 
or two will rectify.” 

“When that happy ‘time arrives, if you will 
renew your acquaintance with me, I may look more 
favourably upon you; at present, you are in that 
disagreeable state of transmutation in which you are 
neither man nor boy, and that is simply abomi- 
nable.” 

George smiled faintly. 

“ We will waive discussion on the points you have 
— he said; “all I have to ask is, will you marry 
me ?” 

‘T have already answered your question.” 

“You will not!” 

“T would rather die.” 

“Do you know that there are some things worse 
than death ?” 

“T can readily believe it.” 

“Oh! you admit that ?”’George said. 

“Certainly I do, with the greatest willingness; for 
a wedded life with you weuld be infinitely worse than 
death.” 

“I did not mean that,” said George, biting his 
nether lip. 

She looked at him as if she had the best of the 
argument and knew it. 

re. meant that a living death in a prison would 


Pm You forget that I am not there yet, Mr. Little- 
y ” 


“You soon will be.” 

“Oh, dear! no.” 

“T assert the contrary,” he said savagely. 

“ What you assert is of very little value.” 

“To you it may be, but to others——” 

“Pray desist from your efforts at annoyance,” Mimi 
exclaimed. 

“ You will talk differently to me when the iron has 
entered your soul,” said George. 

“A very original remark; but I shall have the 
satisfaction of being bailed in half an hour by Mr. 
Welby, and I will defy you to prove the charge you 
have trumped up against me ; with your tiny scraps of 
what you call evidence, it is next to impossible.” 

“ T shall oppose your liberation on bail,” said George 
Littleboy. 

“Naturally you will; but Mr. Welby is much better 
known than you in the county, and is possessed of 
more weight and influence.” 

“He may not, be so powerful as you suppose,” 
George replied, with a dubious shake of a” 

“Oh! I run no risk ;” Mimi exclaimed with a light 
laugh. ‘The issue of this little adventure will be that 
I shall astonish the county constabulary, pass a short 
time in the interior of the police-station, be accommo- 
dated with a chair, and, when bail is tendered, accom- 
pany Mr. and Miss Welby home in the carriage.” 

“ You think so?” 

*“T am sure of it.” 

“T ask you once more if you will accept my terms,” 
George Littleboy exclaimed. 

“No, ‘I will not. I hope that is conclusive, Mr. 
Littleboy. Have I spoken plainly enough? TI have 
made use of the same words before, and you ought by 
this time to know that nothing you'can do will affect 
me, or induce me to change my determination. I 
repeat that I will not accept your terms. Do you 
hear me ?—J will not; on no consideration whatever 
will I accept them. I cannot speak plainer.” 

“ When you are in prison you may be more amiable ; 
at least, I trast so,”'George replied, looking slightly 
crest-fallen, but still keeping his courage up as well 
as he was able. 

The carriage suddenly stopped, and Mimi looked 
through the window. 

It was. growing dark, but she could see a new brick- 
built building, two stories high ; a lamp projected over 
the door, and on it was written the ominous phrase 
“ Police Station.” The panes of glass in the windows 
of this somibre building were frosted, and altogether 
it had a “ prevention of crime,” or a “ punishment for 
misdeeds ” appearance about it. 

“Here we aré, Miss Zedfern,” exclaimed George 
Littleboy. , 

The footman descended from his perch, and, with- 
out paying the least attention to George Littleboy, 
said, with the most marked politeness, to Mimi: 

“ T think, miss, you wished to be driven to the office 
of the Superintendent of Police?” 

He would not say “ Police Station.” 

“I did. Open the door, if you please,” she re- 

ied. 

Pinko man did so, and Mimi alighted. She did not 
hesitate as to what she should do. She walked into 
the office as if she were going to prefer a charge 





instead of having oue of a grave nature made against 
herself, 

The inspector was sitting at his desk, with some 
documents before him, and one or two blwe-coated 
individuals might be seen lounging about. 

There was une, in ‘particular, who arrested Mimi’s 
attention, He was a'short, stout, thick-set, equat sort 
of man, with a bloated face, and an expression of 
cunning sat upon his bloatedness, which produced an 
odd combination. 

A bunch of keys hung from his girdle, and made a 
jingle-jangle noise whenever they knocked together. 

He was the gaoler. 

In spite of herself, a shudder ran through Mimi’s 
frame as she saw this forbidding individual. 

The inspeetor looked} up as she entered, and the 
subordinate officers were all on the qui vive. 

They thought that some lady who bad been robbed 
had come to make a complaint and give information 
of the robbery, which might lead ‘to the apprehension. 
of the ‘criminal. 

‘The noise éf the grating of the wheels of the car~. 
riage over the stones of the roadway had not been lost. 
upon them. 

Great then was.their surprise when Mimi lifted her. 
vei), and said, in a silvery voice: 

“Am T speaking to the superintendent ?” 

“T am the inspector on duty, miss,” rephed the. 
official she had addressed. 

“Then you will do equally wel. I-wish to make- 
yon acquainted with a few circumstances.” 

“ By all means, miss.” 

“T have been for some years governess in Mr. 
Welby’s family. Mr. Welby will be here presently, 
and can corroborate everything I say. I have come 


here this afternoon owing to'the porsecutions of that. 


man, who alleges that I have committed some rob- 
bery.” 

At the word robbery, the police pricked up their 
ears; they hoped that they had met with ‘some cause 
celébre—some great scandal—which would redound to 
their credit, and be of pecuniary value to them. 

“ That man,” so delicately alluded to by Mimi, had 
entered the office and stood still near the inspector, 
until Miss Zedfern had finished. 

“T accuse this lady,” he exclaimed, “of having 
either participated in a robbery at Kirkdale Priory, 


or of being an accomplice after the fact. The latter” 


charge I am fully prepared to substantiats.” 

The inspector hesitated, as if he could not quite make 
up his mind whether to take the charge or not. 

“ The charge is perfectly ridiculous,” said Mimi. 

“Tt will, perliaps, be satisfactory for all parties for 
me to take the charge, miss,” he said, after some de- 
liberation; “ you will, of course, be liberated when: 
Mr. Welby arrives and offers bail for you.” 

“There is no doubt about that,” Mimi replied, con- 
fidently. 

“Will you take a chair, miss?” 

“ Thank you!” she said, seating herself. 

The inspector turned over the leaves of a big: 
ledger, and George Littleboy, as was customary with: 
him in cases of emergency, kept his senses on the- 
alert, the. consequence of which was that he heard w. 
dialogue which took place in a subdued tone between 
two policemen. 

‘*Wouldn’t Squire Jackson like to havea hand in 
this ?’” said one. 

“That he would,” replied the other ; “she’d never 
get bail if Squire Jackson knew of it. He ‘does hato 
all the Welbys and their belongings so.” 

Walking over te the policeman in question; Georga 
said, in an unconcerned voice: 

“Do you know this part of thecountry well?” 

“T ought to, sit, seeing I have lived here on and 
off the best part of my life.” 

“Do you know the gentry round about ?” 

“ Most of them, sir.” 

“Squire Jackson ?” 

“ He’s one of the justices; and’ I'm rather partial’ to 
im.” 

“If I give you half-a-crown will you'run up to his 

house and tell him what is going on here*” George 

said, 

“ Tt’s-some distance,” the man replied, musingly. 

“ A good step, eh!” 

“Tt is that, sir; and I’m on duty too in half-an 
hour.” 

“That makes‘a difference.” 

“'There’s my mate, theugh ; he’s a good walker, and 
has nothing particular to do.” 

“ How long would it take you to go to Squire Jack- 
son's? ” inquired George. 

“It’s two miles rae sir, and two miles back; 
couldn’t do it under an hour.” 

“ Go to the railway station and take a fly.” 

“ Might do that, sir.” 

“There's half-a-sovereign for you ;:make haste and 
you shall have the other half when you come back.” 

“ What am I to say, sir?” 

“Say what you have heard, and if: possible bring 
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the squire back with you te oppose the acceptance of 
bail.” 


“TI tumble, sir,” replied the man. 

“Off you go atonce! Do not let the grass grow 
under your feet,” exciuimed George, 

The man nodded, and left the station-house. 

Soon afterwards “George was called upon to prefer 
the charge against Mimi. He did so; and her name 
being written down, and herself described as a governess, 
the business was speedily completed. 

They did not think of taking her to the ceHs and 
locking her up as a common malefacter. She was in 
too good a position for anything of that sort, 

Mr. Welby was momentarily expected, and be was 4 
great man about Kirkdale, He was chairman of the 
quarter sessions, and the inspector owed his elevation 
to Mr. Welby’s recommendation, when the post he 
coveted was vacant. 

George Littleboy’s great object was to prevent 
Mimi's escaping on bail. He felt confident that, if 
she had the chance, she would leave the country and 
go to some distant land, where nothing was known 
about her, 

She would not care about forfeiting her bail. In 
the land of her adoption Mr. Welby would be nothing 
to her; and whether he thought well or ill of her 
would then be a matter of the most perfect indiffer- 
ence. 

At length Mr. Welby arrived, accompanied by 
Alice, who ran up to Mimi, and exclaimed: 

“T hope, dear, you have not been worried at all? ” 

“Oh! no, I don't mind.” 

“It is most unpleasant.” 

“Undoubtedly ; but I am not frightened at sliadows, 
{ am, fortunately, strong minded.” 

“T think I should have fainted,” said Alice, 

Mimi smiled. 

Mr. Welby bustled pompously up to the inspegtor, 
and exclaimed: 

“This is a strange instance of misconception or 
mistaken identity. [I hardly know what to call it; 
but I am certain that Miss Zedfern is most unfairly 
and unjustly accused.” 

“Very probably, sir,” replied the inspector. 

* You azree with me? ” 

“So far as this, sir—everyone is innocent until 
guilt is proved and brought heme to them.” 
“Exactly. Well, with regard to bail. 

pared to give bail to any amount.” 

“ What do you think yourself, sir?” asked the in- 
spector, cautiously, waiting to take his cue from the 
magistrate. 

“T should imagine that one bail in five hundred 
would meet the justice of the case,” replied Mr. 
Welby. 

“ Yes, sir; I see no objection to that.” 

“Very well. Complete the formalities as speedily 
as possible,” Mr. Welby said, taking out his watch, 
“Tt is past five, and dinner will be on the table at 
six.” 

George Littleboy’s heart was beating impatiently. 
Would Mr. Jackson arrive in time? Would he come 
at all? These were important questions which he de- 
bated in his mind with considerable anxiety. 

If the squire did not make his appearance in a very 
short space of time, he might just as well stay away, 
for all the good he would do to George Littleboy. 

“I will trouble you, Mr. Inspector, to be as quick as 
you conveniently can,” exclaimed Mr, Welby twirling 
his thumbs round one another with impatience. 

“ Ready directly, six.” 

After this reply of the inspector, the minutes passed 
tardily enough. 

Presenting a sheet of paper to Mr. Welby, the police 
functionary, after a few formal questions, said, 
“Just be good enough to put, your pame here, sir. 
This is the corner. Your usual signature, in full, if 
you please.” 

“Mr. Welby took the pen, and was about to sign it 
when the noise of a horse and trap approaching was 
heard. 

George Littleboy was beside himself with curiosity. 
The carriage stopped at the station-house, and a 
portly gentleman got out and entered. 

He stared rudely at Mr. Welby, who, in return, 
looked hostilely at the new comer. 

“What is this matter, Mr. Inspector?” asked the 
stranger. 

“Good evening, Mr. Jackson; servant sir?” said 
the inspector. ‘It is « case of alleged robbery.” 

“Robbery, eh! Serious matter! very serious,” 

“It docs net appear to be so.” 

“ Whero was the alleged offence committed ?” 

“ At Kirkdale Priory!” 

sos My friend brandon’s. Ah! must take time to con- 
sider.” 

“Not at all, sir,” exclaimed Mr. Welby; “I have 
already decided the matter, and bail is now being put 
in. 

“T must oppose the acceptance of the bail,” growled 
Mr. Jackson. 


I am pre- 


“The formalities are nearly complete,” said the 

inspector. 

* Can’t help that.” 

“ But a 

“ Cancel them.” 

“Sir, I protest against this interference,” cried Mr. 
Welby, angrily. 

“ Protestation useless, sir,” replied Squire Jackson, 
“the matter must come before a full bench and be de- 
cided there; 22 and 23 Victoria, cap——” 

“T don’t care for acts of Parliament, sir,” vociferated 
Mr. Welby. 

“Oh, but you must care. Great mistake that.” 

“This is a matter of feeling.” 

“ On the contrary, it is a matter of law.” 

“ This lady, so unjustly accused——” 

“ Remains to be proved.” 

“She is my daughter's governess.” 

“Ah! indeed! Sorry for her; but she will liave to 
pass thenight here. Mr. Inspector will, no doubt, ac- 
commodate her as well as his limited resources will 
allow him.. To-morrow, bench sits early. Question 
of bail can be decided then and there.” 

Turning to the inspector, Mr. Welby said: 

“ T order you to take bail, I will go to any extent— 
five thousand—ten thousand.” 

“If it were a simple case, sir-—” 

“ So it is.” 

“T beg pardon, sir. 
misdemeanour.” 

“ You refuse ? ” 
“TI feel compelled to do so, as Mr, Jackson has in- 
terested himself in the matter.” 

“T will report your conduct to the bench, and have 
you dismissed.” 

“ T hope not, sir.” 

“Ah!” said Mr. Jackson; “threatening a public 
servant in the due and proper execution of his duty, 
Bad that, very bad.” 

Mimi rose, and addressing Mr. Welby, said: 

“Do not trouble yourself about me. My enemies 
have triumphed for a time. I am conscious of innocence 
and Ido not mind stopping here for a night. ‘l'o- 
morrow will see me liberated.” 

Mr. Welby shook her cordially by the hand, and, 
turning to Mr. Jackson, said : 

“ One word, sir, before I go.” 

“ A dozen if you like.” 

“ I do not envy you your feelings. I never supposed 
you to be a gentleman; and your behaviour this 
evening has not surprised me in the least.” 

“ Alice began to cry; but she took ‘an affectionate 
leave of Mimi, and soon afterwards her father and 
herself entered their carriage and were driven home. 
Mr. Jackson was not long in following their ex- 
ample. 

George Littleboy alone remained. 

“ Good night, Miss Zedfern,” he exclaimed; “ I hope 
you may pass the night agreeably.” 

She did not take the slightest notice of him. 

“T am ready to obey you, and to go where it is 
your duty to take me,” she said proudly to the in- 
spector. 

He made a sign to the gaoler, who unlocked a door, 
and holding it open, said, ‘This way, miss, if you 
please.” 

Sie followed him, and as she disappeared in the 
sombre shade of a narrow passage, George Littleboy’s 
derisive laughter rang in her ears. 

The gaoler ushered Mimi inte a narrow cell, and 
with an uncouth “ good-night,” left her to herself. 
When she was alone, she groped her way in the 
dark toa rude bench; and, sitting down, covered her 
face with her hands and wept bitterly. 

She was only a woman alter all, and the events of 
the afternoon were too much for her. 

An hour later Mr. and Mrs. Welby received a tele- 
gram at their hotel, saying: 

“The Earl of Brandon died at half-past four this 
afternoon.” 

Blanche held her baby in her arms at the time the 
news arrived. 

Looking affectionately at the child, her lips moved, 
and she murmured: 

“ At last! at last! My dreams are realized. My 
sins lave been successful so far, for my son is Earl of 
Brandon.” 





We call it a felony, and not a 


(To be continued.) 
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A SHakesperean Retic at WELLINGTON.~—There 
is now in the possession of Mr. John Partridge, book- 
seller, of Wellington, a Prayer-book, bearing the date 
of 1596, which contains in two places what are 
thought to be autographs of the immortal bard, 
William Shakespeare. ‘They are generally considered 
to be genuine signatures, having beon examined by 
two copnoisseurs from Birmingham, who pronounced 
them to be so. The book was purchased a skort time 
ago, at a sale'at Whitchurch, for little more than the 
price of waste paper.!, Mr. Partridge, who is. very 





proud of the possession of the book, has been offered a 








————— 
considerable sum for it, on the strong Presumption 
it containing authentic signatures of Shakes at 
If he is anxious for the signatures of great Poy roa 
will be provided for him on liberal terms ani” 
stamped paper. oa 

Tue following statement was made in the Confeds 
rate Congress, just before its adjournment, of the 
number of troops furnished by the several States sin., 
the beginning of the war:—Alabama, 40,000; Florida 
4,000; Louisiana, 36,000; North Carolina, 25,000: 
South Carolina, 25,000; Tennessee, 34,000; Tera 
27,000; Virginia, 103,000; Kentucky, 2,000; 4, 
kansas, 28,000; Maryland, 20,000; Missouri, 3599. 
Georgia, 51,000; Mississippi, 40,000: total, 493) 
‘This is a small number by the side of the two miliin, 
called out by Lincoln. 





THE SAND OF THE SAHARA. 


Ir, urges Escher, the Sahara was a sea in pox. 
tertiary times, we may understand why the Alpin 
glaciers formerly attained such gigantic dimensions, 
and why they have left moraines of such magnitude 
on the plains of Northern Italy and the lower country 
of Switzerland. The Swiss peasants havo a saying, 
when they talk of the meiting of the snow, that tl 
sun could do nothing without the Féhn, a name which 
they give to the well-known sirocco. This wind, after 
sweeping over a wide expanse of parched and burning 
sand in Africa, blows occasionally for days in succes- 
sion across the Mediterranean, carrying with it th 
scorching heat of the Sabara to melt the snows of tly 
Apennines and Alps. 

M. Denzler, in'a Memoir on this subjuct, observes 
that the Féhn. blew tempestuously at Algiers on tle 
17th of July, 1841, and then, crossing the Mediter. 
ranean, reached Marseilles. in six hours. In five won 
hours it was at Geneva and the Valais, throwing dom 
a large extent of forest in the iatter district; while in 
the cantons of Zurich and the Grisons it suddenly 
turned the leaves of many trees from green to yellow, 
Tn. a few hours new mown grass was dried and ready 
for the haystack; for althouzh, in passing over the 
Alpine snows, the sirocco absorbs much moisture, it is 
still far below the point of saturation when it reaches 
sub-Alpine country to the north of the great chain, 

MM. Eseher and Denzler have both of them ol- 
served, on different occasions, tliat a thickness of one 
foot of snow has disappeared in four hours during the 
prevalence of this wind. No wonder, therefore, that 
the Félin is much dreaded for the solemn inundations 
which it sometimes causes. 

The snow-line of the Alps was seen by Mr. Irscher, 
the astronomer, from his observatory at Neufchatel, 
by aid of the telescope, to rise sensibly every day 
while this wind was blowing. Its iafluence is by no 
means confined to the summer season, for in the 
winter of 1852 it visited Zurich at. Christmas, and in 
a few days all the surrounding country was stripped 
of its snow, even in the shadicst places, and ou the 
crests of high ridges. 

“I feel the better able to appreciate the power of 
this wind, from having myself witnessed in Sicily, iu 
1828, its effect im dissolving, in the month of Ne 
vember, the snows which then covered the summt 
and higher parts of Mount Etna, I had been toll 
that I should be unable to ascend to the top of the 
highest cone till the following spring; but in thirty- 
six hours the hot breath of the sirocco stripped of 
from the mountain its white mantle of snow, sad I 
ascended without difficuly. 

It is well known that the number of days daring 
which particular winds prevail, from year to yet, 
varies considerably. Between the year 1812 and 1820 
the Féhn was less felt in Switzerland than usual; aod 
what was the consequence? All the glaciers, during 
those eight or nine years, increased in height, a0 
crept down below their former limits in their respect!¥é 
valleys. Many similar examples might be cited of the 
sensitiveness of the ice to slight variations of temper 
ature, Capt. Godwin Austen has lately given us 4 
description of the gigantic glaciers of the westera 
Himalaya, in those. valleys where the sources of the 
Indus rise, between the latitudes 35 deg. and 36 deg 
N. The highest peaks of the Karakorum range attain 
in that region an elevation of 28,000 feet above the 


sea. 

The glaciers, says Capt. Austen, have been advane- 
ing within the memory of the living inhabitants, 50 *% 
greatly to encroach on the cultivated land, and have 
so altered the climate of the adjoining valleys immedi- 
ately below, that only one crop a year can now le 
reaped from fields which formerly yielled two crops. 
If such changes can be experienced in less than a ~ 
tury, without any perceptible modification 12, the 
physical geograpliy of that part of Asia, what mighty 
effects may we not imagine the submergence of ~~ 
Sahara to have produced in adding to the size of the 
Alpine glaciers. . 

ti, between the years, 1812 and 1820, a mere dimi 
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pe a a . 
pution of the number of days during which the sirocco 
blew could so much promote the growth and onward 
movement of the ico, how much greater a change 
would result from the total cessation of the same 
wind! But still this would give no idea of what 
must have happened in the glacial period; for we 
cannot suppose the action of the south wind to have 
teen suspended; it was not in abeyance, but its 
character was entirely different, and of an opposite 
nature, under the altered geographical conditions 
above contemplated. — 

First, instead of passing over s parched and ecorch- 
ing desert, between the twentieth and thirty-fiith 
parallels of latitude, it would plentifully absorb mois- 
tare from &.sea many bundreds of miles wide. Next, 
in its course over the Mediterranean, it would take up 
gill more aqueous vapour ; and when, after complete 
gaturation it struck the Alps, it would be driven up 
into the higher and more rarefied regicns of the at- 
mospliere, ‘There the arial current, as fast as it was 
cooled, would discharge its aqueous burden in the 
form of snow, so that the same wind which is now 
called “the devourer of ice” would become its prin- 
cipal fecder.—The British Association at Bath. 








JEALOUSY; 
OR, THE SECRET MARRIAGE 


CHAPTER L 


“Mazer,” said Squire Thorpe, as his daughter en- 
tered the room, in obedience to his summons, “I have 
just had a letter from Paul, He will be here to-mor- 
jow. Now I want you to lay aside all your coquetry 
and silly scruples and prepare for a specdy marriage. 
It must be as enrly as the twenty-first.” 

A visible pallor overspread Mabel’s face, and there 
was a beseeching expression ‘iu her eyes, as she en- 
countered that resolute look. 

«Why will you urge this hateful thing, father? 
Paul does not wish it—he cannot, for he must know 
that he has uo love for me, such as he should feel for 
his wife.” 

“He does wish it, for he says so in this letter; so 
you have not that excuse to cover the real cause for 
this reluetance—your love for an adventurer, who has 
doubtless ere this forgotten your very existence. 
Deny it if you will, it is your only reason for this 
refusal.” 

“That is not the only reason, father, though it 
should be enough for you to know that I have no heart 
to give him. There is another, which makes it an im- 
possibility—nay, the very thought of it, guilt!” 

As Mabel said this, a shudder convulsed her frame, 
and sinkixg upon a sent she hid her face in her hands. 

Rising from his seat, Squire Thorpe laid a heavy 
‘hand on her shoulder, 

“Girl! what is the meaning of this? Thee times 
during the past year has your marriage-day been fixed, 
and as many timex, as it approached, have I been 

greeted by the same tears and entreaties, and dark 
hints and insinuations. Now you say that there is 
guilt in the very thought. Is this mere acting, to win 
me from my purpose? or has it a deeper meaning ? 
Answer me—whiat is the reason that yeu cannot marry 
Paul Denning ? ” 

As Mabel raised her head, pale as was her face, she 
looked as though despair had lent her a sort of des- 
perate courage. 

“If you must—if you will know,” she said, “it is 
because I am already married !” 

Had a bomb-shell burst at the feet of the old man, 
he could not have started with a look of greater horror 
and astonishment. 

“Married!” he repeated—* already married!” 

_ “Yes,” returned Mabel, with the same desperate 
air; “you may as well know it now as any time. I 
Was secretly married to Robert Ainslie three months 
before lie went away.” 

‘You dare not tell me so! Wliat you, my daughter, 
married to that beggarly upstart —tliat-——” 

Springing to her feet, Mabel flashed back upon him 
u look as fierce and threatening as his own. 

“Hold, father !” she exelaimed ; ‘noone—not even 
you, shall speak thas to me of my husband!” 

This, then, is the secret of your illness, Shameless 
cirl! I wonder that you have the effrontery to look me 
in the face!” : 

A crimson flush swept upward to the temples, and 
for a moment the frank, fearless eye wavered; then 

she lifted them protdly to his, 

“TI am a wife, father,” she said, in a clear, steady 
voice, “and know not why I should blush to own 
that I am soon to be'a mother!” 

id na ae mak countenance, as she said tliis, was 
aaa ae ul to look ‘upon; nis eyes glared like a 
re re neath the heavy brows, while the veins acrosa 
a a grew black and swollen. For a moment 

Se deprived him of the power of speech; and then, 

raising his clenched hand, he shouted : 





“Disgrace to your sex and name! out of my sight, 
lest I forget you area woman! I denounce—I disown 
you! If half an hour hence you are found beneath 
my roof, I will order the servants to thrust you intu 
the street!” 

The flash of the eye, the curve of the lip, the dilat- 
ing of the nestrils, showed that in the slight, delicate 
form, dwelt sowething of his own haughty spirit. 

“JT will not remain that length of time,” she said, 
turning to the door as she spoke. “I go; but mark 
my words—the time will come, ay, and speedily, when 
you would give worlds, were they yours, to recall 
this hour!” 2 

Perfectly beside himself with passion, Squire Thorpe 
hurled a fierce imprecation after her; but the time did 
come, when in the agonies of a too late repentance he 
felt that that prophecy was fulfilled. 

In less than half-an-hour, the only and delicately 
nurtured daughter of Squire Thorpe, of ‘horpe Hall, 
was @ wanderer. 





CHAPTER IL 


F “ An, hew do you do, Martin? All well at the Hall, 
au ie 

The genial smile that lit up that frank, handsome 
face dispersed for a moment the gloom that rested upon 
the brow of the old servant, who had been standing 
for the last half-hour by the open barouche waiting for 
the coming train, but it quickly reappeared. 

“Sad times at the Hall, Master Paul,” he groaned, 
shaking his head, dolefully. “The squire is in a 
terrible way; he raves and carries on so, that it is 
really as mucl: as one’s life is worth to go near him.” 

The young man smiled ; for he was well acquainted 
with his uncle’s clholeric temper. 

“ How is Miss Mabel ?” he inquired. 

“ Heaven only knows bow our sweet younz lady is 
now. She went away last night, and I haven't secn 
her since.” 

Paul Denning looked surprised, 

“Went away!” he repeated. “Where did she 
go ? ” 

“ Heaven only knows tliat, too, Master Paul. All I 
ean tell you is, that she and the squire had high 
words yesterday. When she came out of the library, 
she was as white as asheet, though her eyes fairly 
glittered, they were so bright. ‘Martin,’ says she, 
‘tell Simon to bring the earriage directly to the door.’ 
She went to her room, coming down in a few minutes 
with a small travellivug-bag in her hand. As she was 
getting into the carriage, I made bold enough to in- 
quire if I should accompany her, as I often had done 
when she went out; but she shook her head, saying 
‘that she should require no assistance,’ smiling as she 
spoke—but, oh, such asmile! It was more sad than 
any tears I ever saw.” 

The young man looked perplexed and troubled. 

“ Martin,”.he said, after some minutes’ thought, 
“you are an old man, and 1] have no little confidence 
in your judgment and discretion; tell me truly-—do 
you know the cause of this difficulty between Squire 
Thorpe and his daughter? You need not be afraid to 
tell me,” he added, as the old man hesitated, evidently 
from fear of giving offence. “ Was it anything iu re- 
lation to me?” 

One glance into those calm, serious eyes re-assured 
Martin. 

“T think it was, Master Paul. The squire had set 
his heart on you two being married, and you know he 
isn’t used to being opposed in anything he takes it in 
his head to do.” 

“So you think that Miss Mabel was averse to 
marrying me, Martin ?” 

“I think—meaning no offence to you, sir—that 
my dear young lady loved you as she would a brother, 
but that there was some oue else she would sooner 
marry.” 

“Who was that?” 

“Tle was Miss Mabel’s tutor, and his name was 
Ainslie; that is all 1 know about him. He was a 
handsome, pleasant-spoken gentleman, of twenty, or 
thereabouts; but young as he was, he had passed 
through some heavy sorrow, for there was always a 
sad look in his eye, and though his smile was as 
a. sunshine, it was but seldom one saw it. 

hough he seemed poor and friendless, he was a 
gentleman born and bred, as anybody might see. 
The squire was very fond of him until he saw how 
things were going ; then, you may be sure, there was 
a stormy time, which ended in the young gentleman's 
leaving very suddenly. My poor young mistress never 
seemed the same since that day.” 

“So you think Miss Mabel loved him, Martin ?” 

“ Ay, Master Paul; but not more than he did her, 
if looks and actions go for anything; and, in my way 
of thinking, they have a deal more meaning than 
words.” 

Paul Denning made no reply, but his brow took 
a sterner look than old Martin had ever seen it 
wear 





“T have been deceived,” he muttered. 
Mabel! ” 

His mind was so anxious and ill at ease, that ho 
scarcely paused to speak to the servants that crowded 
into the hall, eager to greet their dear young master, 
but passed on with a hurried step to the squire’s 
private apartment, where the old man sat with his 
head bowed upon his hands. As he raised it, Paul's 
rb softened as they rested upon his pale, haggard 

ace. 

Like most persons of his temperament, Squire 
Thorpe’s anger was more fierce than lasti~g, and in 
this instance he had fairly raved himself into a state 
of comparative quiet. 

His nephew's appearance, and the thoughts to 
which it gave rise, raised again the floodgates of his 
wrath; but it was not difficult for Paul to discover, 
throngh his invectives against his daughter for her 
unfilial conduct and excuses for his own, the true facts 
of the case, 

He was evidently strongly moved, and walked up 
and down the room several times without speaking. 
ile then paused abruptly, saying: 

“Unele, you have deceived me; when I confessed 
to you my scruples as to marrying Mabel, you gave 
me to understand that her happiness depended upon 
it. You knew well, that if my love for her had been 
other than what it is, 1 would sooner have lost my 
right arm than have entered into such a conspiracy 
against her peace.” 

Paul had obtained a strong influence over his uncle; 
the fixed principles by which he governed all his 
actions had won the respect of a heart ever at the 
mercy of impulse atid passion. 

His conscience told him that this accusation was 
just; and, for ® moment, he shrauk beveath the 
honest indignation of that look, and then he said, 
angrily: 

“Does that excuse Mabrl’s treachery and disobedi- 
ence—the dixgrace she has brought upon me by 
marrying a nameless adventurer? ” 

* You drove her to it by your harshness and severity; 
and God only knows tv what else you have driven 
her, or where ; or how it is with her now!” 

Squire Thorpe reocived this in moody silence. 

Ile was too proud to confess the alarm and com- 
punction that were fast taking possession of his heart; 
but he made no objection to tie energetic efforts put 
forth by his nephew to obtain sume tidings of the 
wanderer. 

With some difficulty, he succeeded in tracing her to 
a town upon the coast, and there every trace of her 
was lost; and having inserted a description of her in 
all the principal papers, offering a large reward for 
any tidings of her whereabouts, Paul returned home. 

‘I'wo months of anxious suspense followed, and then 
a letter reached him, bearing the postmark of the town 
to which she had been traced, stating that the body of 
a woman had been washed ashore, in the pocket of 
whose dress was a handkerchief, on which was the 
name of Mabel ‘Thorpe. 

Paul started immediately for the place. The body 
had been so long in the water that the features could 
not be recognized ; but the hair, size, and above all, the 
handkerchief bearing her name, were conclusive evi- 
dences in his eyes, that they were the remains of the 
unfortunate girl; and with a sad heart he brought 
them back with him, and they were laid away in the 
old family tomb. 

Squire Thorpe never rallied from the shock that 
this terrible blow gave him, and in less than a month 
was laid beside her. 


“ Poor 





CHAPTER IIL 


Tue death of his uncle made Paul Denning master 
of Thorpe Hall and the valuable lands belonging to it. 
As the estate was entailed, be had been brought up 
with the expectancy of some day inheriting it, being 
the nearest male heir; but as his uncle was not much 
beyond the prime of life, he had not thought to enter 
on its possession for years to come. 

Orphaned when a mere lad, and with neither brother 
nor sister, he had spent his early years at ‘'horpe Hall. 
treated in every respect like a son by the squire, and 
loved and cherished as a brother by Mabel. 

Entertaining for his cousin a purely fraternal affec- 
tion, he had felt a painful reluctance to entering into 
any nearer relation; but his uncle's artfully conveyed 
impressions, that Mabel’s affections were irrevocably 
fixed upon him, appealed strongly to his generous 
heart, and he determined that !e would marry her, 
and act toward her, to the best of his ability, the part 
of a true and loving husband. A»d bitter were his 
regrets when he learned the error into which he had 
fallen, and its sad result. He was strongly attached 
to his cousin, and felt keenly her untimely death and 
the painful circumstances attending it. 

The iations cc ted with Thorpe Hall made 
it gloomy and distasteful to him, and he resolved to 
leave the country for a while, hoping by travel and 
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change of scene to restore his mind to its usual tone. 
So, dismissing the domestics with the exception of 
Martin and two other old servants, he left England 
for the continent, 

Paul had been gone some ‘months when a carriage 
drove into the village of Thorpewold, stopping at the 
sign. of the Two Bears. It was a plain, dark, travel- 
ling carriage, such as any private gentleman might 
have; but a close observer could have detected an 
earl’s coronet on its faded trimmings. 

Tts only occupants were a gentleman and one ser- 
vant. ‘le former was evideatly an invalid, and was 
encased in so many wrappings that little of his fea- 
tures could be distinguished as he descended from the 
carriage; yet there was a nameless somthing in his 
bearing that convinced the obsequious landlord that 
he was a person of wealth and distinction, which was 
strengthened by the liberality with which his servant 
paid for all that was ordered. 

Soon after his arrival, the stranger requested the 
presence of the landlord in his own apartment. After 
giving him some trifling orders, he made a number of 
inquiries about the people of the village, especially 
the family at the hall. 

The garrulous landlord needed little stimulation to 
induce him to tell all he knew about them, the 
substance of which the reader already knows, and 
which had been the subject of common gossip for 
niles around. 

He had just finished a minute account of Mabel's 
mysterious disappearance and tragic end, when he 
was startled by a deep groan, and on looking up, 
was shocked by the pallor that had overspread the 
face of the stranger and the expression of agony it 
wore. 

“ Bless me! you are very ill,” he exclaimed, bustling 
to his side. 

“No; it is nothing,” said the stranger, faintly, 
waving him back. “Call Jean.” 

When Jean came, he found his master in a 
deathly swoon, from which he was some time in re- 
covering. 

As soon as he unclosed his eyes, his faithful atten- 
dant, who was well acquainted with his waya, turned 
the landlord and his. female assistants unceremoniously 
from the room, declaring “ that all his master needed 
was rest and quiet.” 

The stranger kept his room for the remainder of 
the day, admitting no one to his presence save 
Jean. 

The next morning his carriage was brought to the 
door; and muffled up as before, with a paler cheek 
and a still more feeble step, he passed out, leaning 
heavily upon the arm of lis servant. He simply 
inclined his head to the voluble thanks and protesta- 
tions which the landlord poured forth in such lavish 
profusion. Entering the carriage, the door of it was 
quickly closed by the imperturbable Jean, who, 
taking a seat by the driver, ordered him to drive on, 
which he did, taking the same road by which they 
came, 





CHAPTER Iv. 


PavuL Dennine spent two years in travelling on the 
continent; his estate being managed during his ab- 
sence by an agent by the name of Clare, a lawyer of 
wealth and respectability, of whose only daughter 
Jane we shall have occasion to speak again. ‘The 
hall was shut up, with the exception of a few rooms 
occupied by the servants, 

Near the close of the second year of his stay it was 
rumoured throughout the village that the young 
squire was about to return, and that he would not 
come alone, but would bring-a wife with him, a beau- 
tiful Italian lady. 

For three months prior to the expected arrival the 
carpenters and upholsterers were busy at the hall. 
No part of it was removed, but some additions were 
made, which gave it a more modern and cheerful 
aspect; new walks and gardens were laid out, and 
nothing spared that could add to its beauty and con- 
venience. At last, all was in readiness; and on the 
day they were expected the whole village were eager 
with curiosity to behold the future mistress of Thorpe 
Hall. But nothing could be discovered in the carriage 
that whirled rapidly through the village, save ‘a tall, 
broad-shouldered man, whese attention seemed to be 
entirely taken up by the. slight, girlish form by his 
side, whose head was resting agaiust his shoulder, as 
if completely overcome by fatigue. 

The.next day was the Sabbath; and many curious 
eyes were turned to the pew that had been so long 
vacant. Paul's tall and stately figure, as he passed 
up the aisle, made the fairy form that floated, rather 
thas walked beside it, seem still more fairy-like in its 
proportions. 

“Hew young!” was the involuntary thought of 
many who looked upon her; but they could not.but 
add: “ How marvellously beautiful.” 

There was such a vivid contrast between the rich 





some note-paper, when on opening a drawer she came 


chesnut hair. 


said, a jealous fear springing 
eyes reverted to that fair, sweet face, that was such a 
contrast to her own dark beau 


look showing that his thoughts had wandered back- 
ward. 


his shoulder, 
tating voice. ‘ 
love you, darling,” he added, observing, for the first 
time, her troubled look; “she was to me like 
dear sister. Poor Mabel!” 


her,” said Beatrice, taking a low seat at his side, and 
laying her head ageinst lis knee. 


me. Sometime I will tell you all about'her.” 


crimson on cheek and lip and the intense blackress of 
the hair and eyes. The jetty arch of the eyebrows was 
peifect, the forehead broad and ‘full, the mouth small 
and dimpled. Yet in the bewildering softness of ‘tliose 
lustrous eyes dwelt a slumberous depth of passion, and 
the curve of the full, red lips denoted that quick, im-! 
pulsive temperament which is often'so fatal to its pos-. 


sessor. 
Paul had altered considerably du 
the beard was darker and heavier, the featares ‘more, 
decided, and the complexion bronzed by exposure'to: 
wind and sun; but there was the same honest lookin 
the clear blue eyes, and the same kindly expression 
around the mouth, though the general cast of ‘his! 
countenance, when in repose, was Tither grave and) 
thoughtfal. 
Among the earliest of Paul's old acquaintances, who, 
called to offer their congratulations, were Mr. Clare! 
and his daugliter Jane. The latter had been, from 
early clildhood, Mabel Thorpe’s most intimate asso-; 
ciate. Before the old squire’s death, she used often to! 
spend whole days at thehall, which, of course, threw her | 
a great deal in Paul's society, and t! ere were some ill- 
natured enough to say that his marriage was'a great 
disappointment to her—that she had been ambitious 
enough to hope to be mistress of Thorpe Hall. How- 
ever that might “be, there was not*the slightest trace 
of it in her smiling face, as Paul presented her to ‘his 
young bride. She professed a-warm admiration and 
friend-hip for the beautiful stranger, which Beatrice 
returned with all the ardent impulsiveness of her 
nature, 
Paul was grateful to her for the interest she evinced 
in Beatrice, who felt ill at ease among the formal con- 
ventionalities of English society, and who often cast 
a longing eye back on the sunny skies and vine-clad 
hills of her own dear Italy; doing everything in his 
power to encvurage their intimacy. 
Possessing the ardent temperament of her race, 
Beatrice’s love for her husband was almost idolatrous ; 
and it is little wonder, though loviug ker with all 
the strength of a strong and earnest ‘nature, that his 
seemed almost eold in comparison, Indeed, the 
vehemence of her feelings often startled him, while 
her impatient temper and strong tendency to ‘jealousy 
occasioned him much secret uneasiness. 
It was easy to perceive that, however much Beatrice 
loved Paul, she had net perfect confidence in him, or 


trath was, she did not understand him ; if she had, she 
could have distrusted neither his love nor integrity. 
Paul was never very demonstrative in his feelings, 
and his peculiarly isolated life, devoid of tle ties of 
near kindred, increased the natural reserve of his 
manner. There were rare moments when the deep 
tenderness of his heart found audible expression ; but 
he generally found it difficult to express all he felt in 
words, or in his outward manner. 

Could Beatrice have looked down’ through the 
almost cold quietude of his manner to the heart that 
was glowing with strong and fervent love'for her, it 
would have saved them both years of wretchedness ; 
but she measured it by her own impulsive, de- 
monstrative nature, and, of course, found it wanting. 

One day, Beatrice was searching Paul’s desk for 


across a small gold locket. Taking it up, she lifted 
her eyes with a . hesitating, inquiring look to her 
husband's face, who was sitting near by. 

“ Open it,” he said, quietly. 

As she did so, she uttered an ejaculation of surprise 
and admiration. 

It was the likeness of a very lovely girl, about her 
own age, with sweetly.smiling lips, violes eyes, and 


“ How beautiful! who is it, Paul?” 
“ My cousin Mabel.” 


“You never told me that you had a cousin,” she 
in her heart as her 


Paul made no reply to this “tis saddened, abstracted 


Beatrice a hed him, and, laying her band upon’ 
ked. earnesily in his face. 

“ Did you love her, Paul ? ” she said, in a low, hesi- 
“Yes, I loved her very much, Beatrice. Not as I 
a very 
“ Why do you, say that, Paul? Tell me all.about 


“ Not now, Beatrice; it is a very painful subject to 


“ Where is she now ?” 

“ In heaven, I trust.” 

Beatrice felt a sudden remorse as she realized the 
pain her thoughtless questions must have caused him, 


his absence ; | 


rather she was not certain of his love for her. The} m 


a 
‘and she exclaimed, with ber characteristic imp, 
ieee pe . 
spoke of her!” sey how omy To 

“She ‘would have been ‘a sister te you Pentre, 
‘had'she lived. She'was as lovely in mind ash, 
ms , and you would have loved ler as well gn} 

Beatrice did not‘asseut to but Tooled thoags 
“ful. rir P 

“Do you know, Paul,” she said, TAIVENY, ‘ier 
@ pause, “that I canmot bring myself to feel sorry ty, 
Lh re mother or sister, or abybody to love but 
aa ‘Gear? Tshould not have love yn 

“ Perhaps not’; ‘bat'I-want-yon all to myself” 

Paul smiled. ra 

“Tam‘afraid my little wife fs rather selfish, 1), 
absence of all these'ties has made my life, until now, , 
very lonély one.” i 

Beatrive was silent fer some minutes, duting which 
we never once removed her eyes from her husband's 

ace. 

“ Ah, how I wish. you.loved.maas I do you!” 
exclaimed at last, as if thinking aloud. — 
Paul : looked down in ‘surprisé into those dark, 
expressive eyes, full of: passionate, pleading tender. 


ness. 

“ What makes you think Ido not, Beatrice? Hoy 
“Fe deep crlmeon in the ch 

crimson in the cheeks grew brighter up 

. waomas the temples, the eyes dilated ad ° 
uminous with the strong emotion that this j 
called forth. cr — 
“How do I love yon ?” she exclaimed, passionately, 
“Tt is not love that I feel, it is worship! if you wer 
to die, I would not, could not live; and if you wen 
to leve another, I should gomad! Is your love any- 
thing like this, Paul 2” 
For a moment, Paul was silent; then he laid his 
hand tenderly upon her head, saying : 
“Dear love, I am not given to transports, as some 
men are, who, perhaps, feel far less tian 1; but this 
I can say, you are very, very dear to me; cannot the 
knowledge of ?  “Ytisfy you ?” 
“Yes; but sasenow I don’t feel sure of you, It 
seems a8 though you were going to be taken from 


8. 
Ah, how often do we, My brooding over dark fore- 
bodings, bring about their Iment ! 





CHAPTER V. 


Weeks and months glided on, for the most part 
smoothly and happily. Paul seemed to be devoted to 
his young wife, and she never so happy as when with 
m, 

At last a change came over Paul; he grew silent 
and abstracted, spending for two weeks a portion of 
nearly every evening away from home, wit!out giving 
Beatrice any satisfactory reason as.to where he went; 
wed vague, undefined suspicions were aroused in he 

rt. 


Paul had often suggested to Beatrice that she should 
send for Jane Clare during his absence, and slie bai 
generally done so. 
“Beatrice,” said Paul, as they both arose from the 
dinner-table, “I regret to say that I shall be obliged 
to leave you in. Lam called by urgent business 
to Carlisle, and shall not be able to return vatil mom- 
ing. You had better send Martin over to see if Miss 
Clare cannot spend the night with you.” 
Martin returned in the course of half-an-howr, 
bringing Beatrice a note, the reading of which threw 
her into @ state of strange agitation. Sie hesrds 
well-known step, and had just time to thrustit into 
her bosom when her husband entered. . 
Had not Paul’s mind been completely preoccupiet, 
he would have ebserved something singular in tle 
nw of her countenance,.as he. stooped to kiss 
ips. 

“Are you going now? The next train does not 
leave for three hours yet,” 
As Beatrice said this, she fixed her eyes upon her 
husband's face, .as though she would read his very 
soul; but he.did not betray the slightest symptom of 
are 5 "he replied; “but I have some 
“ True, my love,” he re ; ye . 
i ene atny nc es een 

ere was a vague feeling of in Paul's heart! 
he turned away; -he missed. re in Beatrice’s 
manner to which he had always been accustomed. She 
expressed neither dissatisfaction at his going, nor ™- 
Fie one pag been = vag Nag area 
r, as to gies 

with childlike fendness, wad holding up her sweet 
taouth for still another. 
Something like self-reproach smote him, and he re- 
solved that on the morrow he wouldexplain the seem- 
ing mystery of his conduct. 
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as she; was alone, Beatrice hastily attired 
vanitiss dark mantle, whose heavy folds. com pletely | 
eavelvped. her person, ,. and wrapping @ thick veil 
around her head, stealthily left the. house. 

Avoiding the main-road, ehertook by-patha, never 
once staying her, hurried stepsuntil.she came to, the 
edgo-of @ grove, where: stood a pretty cottage, half 
hidden by vines aud. shrabbery, and whieh, she. had 
often admired in ber Grives, with. her husband over 
the place. By, the time she, reached. it, it. was quite 
dark, but a bright Jight gleamed from one of its win- |, 
dows. Approaching it, Beatsice. pushed, away. the 
vines that shaded it, and. looked in. As ‘she did.so, 

es 8 
ceiehed each other convulsively, while her whole 
frame seemed congealed into marble, There was the |; 
original of the miniature she had. seen. in her. hus- 
land's desk; paler, and sadder-looking, it was. true, 
but still the same; she knew it. by, the. graceful, poise 
ef the head, the gentle,. yet lofty, look. around the 
swall, delicate mouth, aud in. the: deep. blue: eyes. |, 
‘And there, seated elose by, her; side, and with her 
hand resting in his, was Paul Denning—er husband, 
smiling upon that sweet, young face, with lips on 
which her parting kiss-was still ;warm. 

He seemed to be talking to. her in earnest and 

tender tones, but she was- unable to distinguish a word 
that he suid.. Poor Beatrice! well had .it been, for her 
ifshe could! But whatever it was, it evidently was 
not wanting ia effect upon the listener, for her head 
gradually drooped until it rested on his shoulder. 
Soon they beth arese-and moved to the other end 
ofthe room, As Beatrice’s eyes. followed tivem, she 
saw lying asleep uponacouch, a fair, rosy child, about 
three years old. 

“Merciful Father! ~vas that hischild ? ” 

If she had doubted ix, she did so no longer when she 
sw Paul stoop and kiss-its forchead. 

As he lifted his head, he said a few words: to. the 
young mother, bending upon her.a lool full. of pity 
and tenderness, 

Beatrice could hear neither this, nor the reply; 
but she saw the smile that played around the lips, 
and the expression of love and confidence in the eyes, 
as she lifted tiem to his, and it heightened almost 
into frenzy the fieree,jealousy that.was raging in her 
heart. 

Paul then turned to the door, As he descended 
the steps, he passed so near to the bushes, under 
which the wretehed woman as. to, boush her 
garments, 

For some minutes, Beatrice Jay upon the ground, 
clutching the turf in: ber fierceagony, while ever and 
anon low moans broke from:her lips. 

































noiselessly as:she came, 

She did net, however, retrace:her steps, but tool 
another path, which led to Mr. Clare’s house. 

Approaching one of) the windows of a room with 
which she was well acquainted, she:thres timesstapped 
on one of tlie panes: 

The casement, whieh descended:to the-floor; was im- 
mediately opened byyefemalefigure, aud» Beatrice 
passed in; then the window was shut, and. the: cur- 
tainsclosely drawn. 

















CHAPTER VL 


Oy Pauls return the-‘next morning; his first thouglit 
was for Beatrice. 
Hewas somewhat disappointed when Martin told 
bin “that'Mrs. Denning gone out some time in’ 
the evening, and hed not yet returned,” for’ he’ had’ 
something of importance to eontmnnicate to her: 
“F su she speut the-night at Mr; Clare's,” 
he said to himself, “instead of Jane's coming here.” 
But after breakfast, as-she did not make ler appear- 
ance, he determined to’ ride over there, and sv bring 
her home: But when he reached’Mr. Clare's he found, 
to his surprise and alarm, that’ she was’ not there, 
neither had they seem anything of ber, He imme- 
diately réturned home, and iwestituted @ rigid search 
for her throughout'the house and grownds, but not'a’ 
trace of = could be discovered. 
same as left: it; her jewels not an 
article of tier wardrobe “ttn q rr a 

















paul Goenaslvnie areal had befallen her, be-had the 
«ged ; but to his great relief, fo othing to 
confirm this suspicion. Sores 
But the reader will be wondering at Mabel’s sudden: 
reappearance after her supposed deatli atid borial. It 
was one of the many cases‘of mistaken identity. She 
passed through the town where her death was sup- 
posed to have taken remaining over one night, 
and then taking in’a ship 
ome her husband was when she 
im, 


She remembered losing 
other trifling articles ; but whetkerthey were taken by 


hot forth a fierce.gleam,. the. small fingers.|jshe returned to England; the people who so gener- 


She then arose, and glided away as swiftly and), 


Her'room was the’ 


Tortured by the fear that shehad either made away’ 


last aed fro 


& handkerchief, and’ some} pose 


upon the body for the purpose of obtaining the reward, 
it is impossible to say. 

All Mabel’s efforts to discover her husband proved 
unavailing ; she found, indeed, the place where he liad 
been, but the people there could tell her nothing of his 
whereabouts, as he left very suddenly, giving them no 
intimation as to where he was going. 

Penniless, in a strange land, and near the time for 
her confinement, Mabel’s heart sunk at the dreary 
prospect before her. But, fortunately, she fell into the 
hands of a kind-hearted family, who, pitying hersitua- 
tion, offered her a temporary home. She remained 
with them until her babe was six months old, when 


ously befriended her furnishing. her the means to do» 
SO. 
On her arrival, she:téetwed) for: the first time, not’ 


be no longer living: A. mother, but unalile to 

that she was a wifey dindtiemmntned tli ‘Bventelernei 
For some time she managed’ to earn. a. precarious. 
living for herself awd’ child;. but. atcdast her. hiealiy: 


ee —— known her existenee: to: Paul,, im-- 
lorin m, however, not relat - tos ome;,.not 
= ~ Beatrice. ; ip 
To this, Paul at first. consented; but: fikding~ ties 
difficult.it would be: for hinx to do- all) his’ 
heart prompted Lim todo for ber-untess: ( i 
he had, on the very night of ‘his-wife’s: disappearance, 
succeeded in winning: Mabel's-consent that le shoukie| 
tell Beatrice hee past: liistory, aud: the secret:of her: 
return. 
Paul's knowledge: of Beatrice’s terrperanrent made 
him suspect that: jealousy) was-the: maiuspriag-of her: 
inexplicable condwet:. Om whiat it wus founded, it 
impossible for him: te. decide, though he had) maagy 
fears that. she hadi discovered: hie: visits: to: Grove: 
cottage, which ‘Mabel, and believ- 
ing him to be: witli her usual impnl- 
siveness, condemned: him umbieard) But tow unlike 
her to go.so quietly!’ It seamed almost:incredible to 
him that she coul@éleawe him: forever witlivut apart+) 


ing interview, if upbraid him for hisstreschery, . 
or at least writ mport. 
's. generous heart\cherished'no 








carried on ‘board these ships’ was upwards of 
£400,000;000. 
+} The number-of wrecks and casualties; including 
collisions, re as*having occured on the coasts of 
the United’ Kingdom during 1868, is 2,001. This 
number,’ which is: in excess by 174 of the wrecks 
re in 1862, is above the annual average of the’ 
ten yearsen 1868. The numbors for the last five 
years ‘are as f , Viz :—1859) 1,416; 1860, 1,379; 
1861, 1,494; ‘1862, 1/827; and 1863, 2,001: total 
8,117. ‘Tie fearful increase in 1863’ was owing to 
the great number-of’casualties in the gales of October, 
November, and’ December of that year; and the 
marked increase of 1862 is owing mainly to the 542 
wrecks and casualties which happened in the gales of 
January, October, and December. 

Out of the 2,001 wrecks and casualties in 1863, 882 
are to haveoccurred'by stress of weather, and 
214 from various and unknown causes. Again, 61 
were lost from defécts in the ships, or in their gear 
or equipment, and 176 from inattention and negli- 
ence. 
The 1,096 vessels lost by stress. of * weather and 
various other causes unknown we must charitably sup- 
ogo were inevitable; yet we cannot help thinking 
that if the’storm warning signals on the coast had been 


began to fail, aud unable to see her boy-snffer; shie| 


these 1,096 shipwrecks might have been avoided. But 
the loss of 237 ships from negligence and defects in 
their equipments is*mexcusable, and calls for investi- 
gation—if not on aecountof the valuable property thus 
lost for evemtorthe-country, surely on that of the pre- 
cious lives.exerificedon these disastrous occasions—in 
orderthat every effort: might.be made to. prevent such 
amsunual waste-of life and'property. 

_ During the. same period’ 5,096" lives: were saved by 
life-boats, and:the rocket apparatus, fishing-boats, and 
other'means. Ih the.absence-of these appliances the 
sacrifice ‘of humaw life would no.doubt have been terri- 
bie.to.contem plate. 

Tiieonumeber: of coMisions reported in:1863 is 331, 
againsti388: in 1862; and\323 in 1861; or 317 being 
thes anata) avevage: of the seven. years-ended 1863. 
“Of these; 381 collisions; 216 happened at night, and 115 


only her father's.déath; but ‘that she: was-.supposed to:|'ine tlie ditytine; 188 were: caused’ by bad look-out,” 


ecting: to:shiow lights,” and ‘‘neglectior misappli- 
cation of the:road atseay” Tlieremainder:were more 
or less the result.of “accident,” unsound gear,” or 


Here‘agsin, there-can be nodoubt that with proper 
precautions; and. a good lookseut; a very large pro- 
povtiomofithese dreadful accidents might: have been 
; Daring the past six years, 399: lives have been lost 
16 es n los 
fronvcolfistons, in our seas; 
“The lifewad property lost by collisionsatsea—ever 
imorensing: with extending trade—are so appalling,” 
\says-Sir:David Brewster, “ thatino expense sliould be 
‘spared im indicating the approach of vessels during 
jovean: fogs; or heavy falls of snow. A-small dioptric 
@pparatus; with a Bude or a Drummond light, ought 
tovbeca«partiof every ship's equipment, whether of war 
jormoficommerce. A: floating reef is: amore dangerous 
‘enemy than one fixed on a shore; and: there: is: no 
source of protection: against: its. shock but. the light 
‘which indicates: its approach.” 
The total numberof wrecks-and casualties:ftom-all 
causes; reported during the year is 2,001, against 1;827 
reported imi862;. It is:above the number 
\daving-any one-of the eight years. preceding; and is 
‘661 abovo ther auaual average of the eighbi years 
ending 1862. The: tonuage of these wrecks istius 


Paul resentfalfecling: given :— ~ 
towards the ‘young creature who liad so wronged: | easels. 
and misjudged! him, He felt only thecmost } VWéeselse under 50. tons... ons one 08 
sionate tendérness: for: her ;. for’ well’ lio: kuew i" Giiemiimaden OO: ue nee eee AB 
much she must:heve- suffered; Hefore:she:coultiliaxe| TOT , 380 ,, on ee, OF 
taken: so’ déape step; and! was: untiving-in his} 301 ,  G@® ,, a 
efforts to fin : of her retreat. = ” ‘9H m™m - = 

At last:he d id that. aladsyanswering in » 1208, a : 
— ber: iptio ‘Rieck: eoallantted.- om 1,20iambiupwards: § ,, ais + dea. ee 
boa = aly q , ——— 

Paul determined’ xt once: to follow her, and never | Total wer wee wee ne 2,00T 
givevover’ bis‘ search until lie: found her, or'received"| Of the total nenber of! ships: to-whiek casualties 
isatisfaetory propfiof, ler: death. As he-had already re- | have happened im.1868,.1,649 were: Bi 272 
instated: Mabel'nad her:clild in: the: home to which le | foreign ships, andithercountryyand employ ment: af 80 
felt they were enti had nothingrto. prevent.his:| weresunkaown. 
puttinge this parpose iimto: execution, butiacfew busi-| The greatest number of casualties: to 
Less tanéters;. which: were easily. ships: ladem: with: coals; ores; bricks, &e:, orj.im: othier 

Nevd“it:be:said tiatshis searc!. for resulted. | words, to>shiips: of the collier class, as: will’ be seen 
iin her return.te the old ‘hall, and > the-loverand hape-| from theascompamying: list, viz. :— 

th her? Vessels. 
—a ae a Ez Colliers Tadewin. se ee weer, GL 
2a P Coldiera light... ss vw ove owe NN 
edit Bat Iten andcopper ore, &c. —... ose wwe 146 
THE REGISTER OF WRECKS FOR t1s#s;, Btone do ... ‘il Ri, pe eww 118 
The return of the Registrar-general of seamen, Sneed a ee ae yo 

H | t shing smacks and other laden vesse . 

sony babes, sows tat Suing te pet yes | Pang cee ieee Oe 
millions\~entered inwards and cleared eutwards from | Passengers and general cargo =... ass = 
British’ perts:; “The estimated value of the goods teeter?! 2,001 





A. Reemenr of Belgian grenadiers have volun- 
teered for Mexico, on condition that they are to form 
the body-guard of the Princess Charlotte of Bel- 
gium, now Empress of Mexico, and to be styled 
“ Grenadiers: de V'Impétatrice.” Their uniform is 
blue, with: purple facings, grey trousers; and round 
hat, ‘with cock’s feathers, like that worn by Italian 
riflemen; They are to pass through Puris on their 
way to St. Nazaire, whence they are toembark for 
Mexico. 

Hanpweitinc or tne Royrat Famry, — The 
highest circles of English society cultivate penman- 
ship with care and success. Tlie Queen's handwriting 
is beautifal—flowing, and elegant, and feminine. 
Prince, Albert's biograplier compares the Prince to 
Goethe, who “would take inordinate pains, even in 
writing a short note, that it should be admirably 
written. He didnot understand the merit of second- 


best; but everything that was. to be done must be 
done perféctly.” The Prince Consort took the greatest 
interest in the caligraphy of his children, and few 
young people write more elegantly, and at tle same 
time more distinctly, than the Princes and Princesses 








‘ke woman, who was afterwards found dead, or placed 








4 Aillzentty attended’ to, s considerable proportion of 
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THE GRAND HOTEL AT BRIGHTON. 

So great of late years has been the increase in 
the number of visitors to “* London-super-Mare,” as 
Thackeray designated Brighton, that the hotel ac- 
commodation of that favourite watering-place did not 
suffice to meet the requirements of the large and 
steady influx of all classes who flock thither every 
season. Therefore the Brighton Hotel Company 
(Limited) was formed about two years ago, for the 
purpose of erecting one of those gorgeous and exten- 
sive hotels which would, at one and the same time, 
supply the demand for hotel accommodation and give 
to Brighton a noble architectural feature, With this 
object, the directors obtained, by purchase from 
Government, the piece of land in the King’s Road, 
facing the sea, known as the Battery; and their ar- 
chitect (Mr. Whichcord, F.S8.A.) and builder (Mr. 
Glinton) have constructed an edifice which is a fit 
rival to the grandest of the metropolitan hotels, 

The main building of the hotel is Italian, elabo- 
rately adorned in the rénaissance style, and is ap- 
proached from the pavement in frout by some massive 
stone steps, leading to the splendid stone entrance 
doorway, which is elaborately and beautifully deco- 
rated with bold and effective carved work. ‘I'he 
grand entrance-hall is adorned with massive scagliola 
columns, and double pilasters, with a finely-arched 
end decorated ceiling. ‘To the right and left of this 





[GRAND HOT 





EL, BRIGHTON. J 
hall are the gentlemen's and the ladies’ coffee-rooms. 
The size of the gentlemen's coffee-roum is 50 ft. by 
45 ft, and that of the ladies, 50 ft. by 25 ft., and at 
the back of each is a beautiful conservatory. 

In addition to the various cooking appliances, which 
are constructed with a view to efficiency, facility, and 
cleanliness, in the cellars there is room provided for 


been provided) and sixty pipes, and a hoist communi- 
cates with the bar above, for the instant supply of any 
quantity or quality that may be required. is 
another hoist travelling between the kitchen and the 
coffee room, a third for sending up dinners, &€.; a 
fourth for raising servants, coals, luggage, &c., to the 
various stories up to the fifth; and another, the visitors’ 
lift, to be used for the sole purpose of conveying them, 
if they please, from the hall to any floor in which they 
may have apartments. This lift, miniature saloon, or 
“up-stairs omnibus,” as it has been termed, will ac- 
commodate seven or eight persons at one time if 
necessary, and, like the rest, is worked by hydraulic 
pressure, and is moved up and down a shaft which 
communicates by doorways with each floor, with the 
reatest facility, smoothness, and safety, the motion 
sing almost imperceptible. 

The grand staircase rises, flight by flight, from the 
great hall to a height of seven storeys, and is formed 
of Portland stone, supported by iron columns and or- 
uameutal iron girders; the balustrade is richly gilt, 
and otherwise ornamented, fiuishing with a massive 








1,700 dozen of wine(of which about 200 varieties have | class 


igh 

the staircase. From the centre of the dome : — 
ener a stellar gas jet, by which the Btaiteasy 

at night beautifully illuminated, and the building 
at the same time ventilated. ‘There are similar gas 
stars on each flight of the staircase, and in Various 
other parts of the building, all of the same pation, 
plain and simple, fitted with fish-tail burners, ayj ». 
quiring no glasses. The'various corridors are lighted 
by single burners on neat and elegant little bracky, 
on ig walls, each representing an angel holding , 
torch, 

On each floor, leading from the grand staircase, a4 
corridors, running the whole length of the building, 
communicating with rooms on each hand, and joined 
at right angles at each end by branch corridors oom. 
municating with the dormitories, which run back, as 
wings, at the back of the main building. The rooms 
in front are chiefly sitting-rooms, affording a magnij- 
cent view of the sea. 

The furniture, draperies, &., are all good and hanj- 
some, without being gaudy, and means are provided 
for completely isolating suites of twenty, ten, or a less 
number of rooms for families, for the purpose oj 


‘| securing their privacy and comfort. 


The bedrooms, dressing-rooms, and lavatories ary 
replete with every comfort and accommodation. Hot 
and cold water are obtainable in any necessary quan- 
tity by the simple pressure on a knob, and waste 
water is carried away by a similar application. ( 
the quantity and quality of the furniture and np. 
holstery, some estimate may be formed from the fact 
of an order for these, to the extent of £20,000, bay- 
ing been given to a London furnishing firm. 

In addition to the coffee-rooms, sitting-rooms, and 
bed-rooms, a library has been provided, alsoa reading. 
room, billiard-room, and smoking-rooms ; and tliere is 
onevery floor a bath, where the bather can supply 
himself with cold or warm water at pleasure by sim- 
ply turning a tap. Every department is provided 
with each thing proper to ils use, in the systematic 
— which pervades every arrangement of the 
hote! 

All, however, that we can say will give but a very 
faint idea of the beauty and taste displayed in the 
various ornamental portions of‘ the work in the build- 
ing; or of the kind and quality of the accommodation 
and convenience afforded in every department, as wel} 
to those employed in carrying out the business of the 
establishment as to the visitors. Evorything that can 
possibly conduce to these purposes appears to have 
been thought of and provided, so as to render ita 
model establishment, and a credit to the directors and 
to the town. 

A few general statistics in connection with the 
erection and fitting up of this enormous building will 
be aeceptable. The first stone was laid in December, 
1862, and the building isso far completed as te render 
it fit for opening. Before the firat brick of the build- 
ing was laid,.11,500 yards of excavation had to be 
cleared away; and there are 800. rods of brick- 
work, or 3,500,000 bricks, 12,560 cubic feet of York 
and Portland stone, 450 tons of wrought and cast 
iron, 470 loads or 23,500 oubio feet of timber, 30 
miles vf flooring, an acre and a half of Minton’s glazed 
tiles, a quarter of an acre of encaustic tiles, and ap 
acre of sheet and half an acre of British plate glass, 
16 miles of paperbanging, 13} miles of bordering, 12 
tniles of bell wire, and 5 miles of tubing, in the building. 
In the hotel proper, tlere are 260 rooms, containing 23 
marble chimney pieces ; and from the top to the bottom 
of the grand staircase, there are 128 steps, ‘This will 
give some idea of the size of the building. 
Adjoining the hotel proper, on the east side,  first- 
restaurant is being constructed, where resi- 
dents and visitors who live ia other parts of the town 
can repair at pleasure and enjoy the advantages of 
the hotel and cellars for breakfasts, luncheons, dinners, 
suppers, &. When furnished, this departient will 
be as replete with forts and business as avy of 
the best metropolitan clubs. At the rear of the 
restaurant a large assembly room is being formed, and 
in connection. with this wing of .the hotel are ® 
number of extra bed-rooms intended for third-class 
visitors, The proprietress of the Artillery Baths, 
adjoining the hotel on the west side, is having exten- 
sive hot, cold, and sea-water swimming-baths erected, 
which will also be connected with the hotel. Messrs. 
Silverthorne’s extensive range of stables will also 
have communication with the hotel, and, in fact, wil 
form part of the establishment. With the extra apart- 
ments introduced by the resthurant, the establishment 
will contain upwards of 300 rooms. 
‘The hotel is now complete, having cost £150,000; 
it has been furnished in the most perfect aud tasteful 
manner; and the rental alone amounts to £20,000 per 
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CHAPTER XiIL 


This night 
Alone is ours! They make good expedition; 


But we will make still greater. 


Gordon, 

Tue long, bright day was lapsing into the purple 
twilight; soft shadows were gatliering on the tall grass, 
ferns, and cacti, which waved in the wind, that stirred 
them likea gorgeous sea, The hum of insects had 
died away. Gradually the sunset glow faded, and 
earth and sky grew luminous with the glory of a 
moon-rise. Fair and clear, the moon drifted up, up, 
up, til it hung High in the blue fields of space. It 
was at the midnight hour that a traveller came wading 
through the rank grass of the pampas; his steed was 
jaded and foam-flrcked, and it required the strongest 
exertions to urge him forward. 

_ “Soho, my good Sultan,” he muttered, “it is wax- 
ing late; the moon rides high, and we have hada 
leng and toilsome journey ; but courage—courage—a 
mile more will bring us to Gaston's hacienda.” 

The horse seemed to comprehend the words, for he 
pushed on at a brisker pace, and goon reached a white- 
walled hacienda, situated in a most picturesque spot, 
and surrounded by wide grounds, in which sheep and 
cattle were lying or standing erect, and listening to 
the sound of horses’ hoofs. Dismounting in a court- 
yard, cool with rustling leaves, perfumed with flower- 
scents, and musical with the chime of a fountain, he 
bi about to give a signal, when a female voice 

id: 

“Ts that you, Bernard Castinelli?” 

“Yes; you have been expecting me?” 

“ Ay, for several days, senor; we feared something 
had befallen you.” 

, T have had only the hindrances travellers ordina- 
rily meet in these districts, and therefore your fears 
Were groundless,” 

“My husband reached you in safety?” observed 
the woman, With an inquiring glance, . 

“Yes; he was disguised as an old gentleman, an 
I could not believe my own eyes when I saw him.” 
cog yee is he, aud why’ did he net come with 

“We dared not travel together, aud he is to follow 
art® the next vessel, which sails for Lis desired 


aan was a brief silence, and’ then Senora Gaston 


“Were you willing to leave England?” 


ay), 
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| 8ERNARD CASTINELLI'S ARRIVAL AT GASTON'S HACIENDA. ] 


“No, I would have given much to be spared the 
necessity ! I did not like to part with Sibyl.” 

“Why did you not bring her?” 

“She no longer loves me; but when I will it, she 
shall be mine, nevertheless, She is more of a prize 
now than ever, for she has inherited a splendid for- 
tune.” 

His hostess did not speak, but guided him intoa 
room which would have recalled to a tourist memo- 
ries of Moorish houses, with their latticed windows, 
thin tiled floors, their airy hangings, and graceful 
furniture, 

A yonng girl, a perfect specimen of Spanish beauty, 
and a lad of fourteen, perliaps, rose to greet him as he 
entered, and made various inquiries for Gaston, their 
father. Suddenly the four started to their feet ; they 
heard horses’ hoofs flying up the shady avenue, that 
wound to the hacienda, and the next moment a ser- 
vant of herculean proportions, stood in their midst, 

“Onstinelli,” he exclaimed, “if you would save 
your life, flee!” 

“ What's in the wind, Mig?” 

“ Can’t stop, to explain ; but you may see as well as 
I do the horsemen following you. Away, away! 
Gaston's wife needs not fear—they won't hurt her or 
the children ! ” 

With a half-smothered curse, Castinelli bounded 
from the house, and creeping through the tall grass 
and shrubs, struck toward the mountains. The man 
who liad been so bold shrank now like a coward into 
deep ravines and solemn glens, where only the roar of 
wild torrents and the scream of the vulture, soaring 
above, broke the dread silence. ‘The région was un- 
familiar to him, and he would have been far more at 
home in the distant Pyrenees, or among the glittering 
glaciers of the Alps. Completely bewildered, lie sat 
down, and gazed around him. He was sitting thus 
when a lithe form emerged from the dense chaparral 
below, and sprang to hie side. It was an Apacie girl, 
clad in a tunic composed of feathers of tropic birds, 
and wearing a red blanket, cud moccasins covered 
with bead-work; while gold and scarlet flowers 
drooped from the heavy braids of her hair. 

“Why look. sad?” she asked, in a tone low and 
musical as the murmur of the wind among the pies, 

“I am huited like a deer, and I kuow not which 
way to turn.” j 

“ Follow me; I will guide you,” 

“A thousand thanks and blessings!” cried Cas- 
tinelli, 

When they at length gained the heights, where the 
white-walled hacienda seemed like a speck in the dis- 
tance, the girl stupped and said: 





“ Here you are safe.” 

“ And now,” obscrved Castinelli, “ tell me why you, 
a stranger, have done me this great service.” 

While these events had been transpiring, unwelcome 
visitors had gained the hacienda occupied by Gaston. 
Striding into the court, they met the woman who 
had appeared on the threshold when Castinelli arrived. 

“What is wanted?” she inquired, as calmly as if 
she had uot suspected the object of their visit. 

“ We're in search of Carlos Gaston, senora.” 

“Tle is not here; he lias been in England for some 
time.” 

“But Bernard Castinelli is certainly within these 
walls, and it will answer our purpose to secure 
him.” 

“ You will not find him beneath our roef.” 

“ And yet it has been reported to us by spies that 
he rode across the pampas to-night, and his destina- 
tion was Gastou’s hacienda, We must ake a thorough 
search.” 

“ Very well.” And the woman drew back, allowing 
them to onter the house. 

Every nook and corner was brought under rigid 
investigation, and also court-yard and aveuue, but to 
nO purpose. 

Senora Gaston's lip curled as the chief speaker ex- 
claimed : 

“We must have been misinformed; for if. he had 
been here, he could not have escaped us. We do 
not war upon ladies, and therefore leave you uumo- 
lested.” 

Speeding back, the party stopped at a little hos- 
telry by the wayside, to refresh themselves and 
their horses. A hunter in a deer-skin suit, and with 
a shot-pouch slung over his shoulder and a rifle at 
his side, advanced to mect them as they entered, mut~- 
tering : 

“ Where is Castinclli?” 

“By the powers, that’s more than we know. We've 
had our gallop for nothing ?” 

“ How so?” 

“You must have been mistaken in the person, 
for no such man is to be found iu or around the 
hacienda,” 

Gentlemen, I had a good look at him, and T coula 
swear it was Bernard Castinelli. He is crafty enough 
to elude you, and I'll wager anything he’s concealed 
not half a league from the hacienda, I'll volunteer to 
ferret out his den in forty-eight hours,” 

“ Bravo! bravo!” cried the party ; and after a brief 
consultation, they rode on. 

When they had gone, the Apache girl's graceful 





and striking figure rose from the thicket beneath the 
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inn window, and she darted away like a bird upon 
the wing, shaking her hand in defiance at the fast re- 
ceding horsemen. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
Merciful heaven! What must be, 
I see as clear as. you. Yé@betill the heart 
Within my bosom. mes aS a 

Epwarp STANLEY was turning over the package 
of letters he had brought from the post-office with a 
lover’s eagerness, when he exclaimed : 

“Ab! here is one from Maeten: Alice bas. not 
forgotten'me, theugh she grows tardy in her corre+ 
spoudeace, I mast conféssy for this falls far short of 
her old 4g 

Ilo. kveke: theeseal) and)started in surprise at the 
sight of MadameBerniere’s-ban dwriting. 


“M. Srannatr—Dear Sit searcely know how to 


tell you that:Mad@nmisel 


night ‘haverdccideds 
her frieeds; buttomy 8 return, we learned 
that sho hade seem mestiiag: of her. 


half frantic -aliowtt heryand! my anxicty is intense, as 
F and I feel in some measure 
inwl 


she was* 
responsible. 
“Abe_y Bernveere.” 

Such wasr thie missive: whieh. blanched theyyoung 
man’s faeey, andi fourm. time welh nigh palsied his: 
heart. 

Alice missiag?~Alies! lds owns Alice !—the star: af 
his dreams, the id 
sacrifice home, and ftiewdtéyaudfértune !—this thought 
froze the blood im Niseveiass 


What. could: it-meam?’ Wiiither, whither had. she}. 


gone, and whatwasstiie: cause of her strange disagp 
pearance? : 

Perhaps Harding could solve his doubts; 
and, wild with fear, heflew to her home, 

Like poor Alice, he found the blinds closed, the 
doors locked, and ascertained, by inquiring at.a shop 
near, that she had been absent several days, on a visit 
to her brother in the country. 

Then he hastened wherever he thought it probable 
he conld find any traces of her; and his efforts proving 
vain, drove out to the seminary. Dora came bounding 
down the steps to mcet him, with red and swoHen eyes 
an‘ eager inquiries for Alice; but enly to learn that he 
had not as yet gained the slightest clue to her: fate. 
Madame Berniere glided to the door, exclaiming: 

“ Eh bien? have you brought back our truant, Mr. 
Stavley?” 

“No, madame. Her aunt Harding is absent, and I 
can find no trace of her.” 

The lady clasped ber hands, and exhausted all her 
stere of French expletives in her anxiety and 
disappointment. 

“ Pray,” ebserved the young man,.“ did you notice 
anything unusual in ber appearance ?” 

“No. Her lessons were perfect, and she practised 
her accustomed hours on the piano.. Some accident 
must have happened, She liked botany, and may have 
fallen into the river when searching for spring 
flowers.” 

Edward Stanley shuddered, and’ his tones. were 
hollow and unnatural when he replied : 

“TI shall have a thorough search, madame. No 
efforts will be spared, I assure you. Time is precious, 
I must not waste it.” 

As for the two girls who had aroused Alice Hunt’s 
suspicions, they kept their own counsel. They knew 
she must have overheard them; and as both of them 
would have. been proud ef the young man’s homage, 
they could not regret her flight. 

Ifeurs went by; and when, after a vain search, 
Edward went back to his sister, an entire transferma- 
tion seemed to havesettled upon him. Dora was pallid 
and tearful, and when he asked: 

“ What de the pupils think?” 

She bent over him and rejoined : 

“Some of them hint that she has eloped with the 
French music master,as you know he admired her 
exceedingly; and he and madame having q' 
shedisclarged him on Saturday, But I will never, never 
believe it —Alice was true to you.” 

“Dora, it would be terrible, terrible to think she 
was not; but everything appears vague and unreal. 
What could have been the cause of this strange con- 
duct?” 

“‘ Thave been racking. my brain ever since I returned, 
and can hit upon only oue thing: Alice was morbidly 
sensitive, and the school-girls have of late been gossip- 
ping about you and Mrs. Goldsworth Lee.” 

“Mrs. Goldsworth Lee! Good heavens! what can 
they say of me and the rich widow?” 

“ That slice counts you among her conquests,” 

“Impossible! they caunot be so foolish.” 

“T ain telling you the truth, Alice has made nocon- 


Your sister is¥) 


d been willing: tex 


fidant of me—it is not her nature; but if these stories 
have reached her ears, she would be just the girl to 
steal off like a shadow, and sever every tie which 
bound her to you.” 

The young man mused a few moments, and then 
said: 

“T can explain most satisiaeterilyy Not till Mrs. 
Lee came to nes office on séme law’ business did I 
Suspect that she was a person “to whose family I had 
been indebted for past kindnessess Weshave renewed 
our acquaintance, for I have been. obligedé te. go to 
ber house to get documents we foe the- prose- 
cution: of the suit; but si 
firet I am engaged to Ali 
of Alice's claims to 
that, though she had astrong disiil 
ing, her protectress, she-wishes t 
wi . 


and’ whether they were sincere: ort 
sympathy was cordiith and. ggnaime.. 


Margaret Harding had gone: 
“ Why do you ask that?” said the woman, curtly. 
“ Alice Hunt is missingy and I wish.teo ascertain if 

ehe-las joined her aunt2”’ 

The bright, eager eyes- turned! uppn-hia: with an 

earnest gaze, and a E 

“ Alice missing!” , 

oft. But,”—and she. : 


Goldsworth Lee's: 


T'vergetit in my pocket, and you can see for 
yourself whereit was posted.” 

Stanley caught the missive, and hastily took the 
address in his pocket-book. 

“And now good-bye,” he said, gravely. ‘“ Have 

u any m for your friend?” 

“Tell Ler to wait and hope,” rejoined the woman, 
trudging on with ler basket, 

The morning subsequent’ Edward Stanley was on 

his journey to Hampshire, where Margaret Harding 
was sojourning. 
The eky had not a cloud to fleck its tranquil depths, 
and the waters reflected its quiet blue; the meadows 
were growing green with the promise of the coming 
summer; swallows made a pleasant stit as they built 
their nests. beneath the household eaves, and the 
ploughboy shouted merrily-to his bruwn oxen. But 
to the traveller all this was movkery of the gloom 
brooding over him, 

A thousand pe! g queries.tortured him, and he 
was glad when he suw, through thé.dusk of night, 
the lights of Archibald Harding's farmhouse. A 
familiar face appeared at the window, and then at the 
door, and Margaret Harding exclaimed : 

“Why, what brings yeu here, Mr. Russell?” 

“ Alice has disappeared; and as I can. find no trace 
of her, I have come to you.”., 

Margaret Harding wag strongly moved, and she 
must have fallen if she had not leaned against the 
door-post for support. r 

“Gone!” she muttered; “my little Alice gone!— 
you shock me, for the last time I heard from her she 
was well and happy.” 

“She is not with you?” cried Stanley. “That 
hope has nerved me thus far, but. now I find it 
groundless,” 

“Yes; what can have been her fate—poor, poor 
girl! She is as dear to me as if she was my own 
child, and I must.know the particulars of her disap- 
pearance. Walk in, and I will try to listen te you 
calmly.” 

The young man followed her into a room which 
bore every evidence of having been that of a 
bachelor, and there he told her:of Madame Berniere’s 
letter, his visit to the seminary, his search for her 
there and elsewhere, and what had said of the 
rumours which had been afloat in the school. He 
— his meeting with Hepsie, and repeated her 


guage, 

During the recital Ma Harding’s features 
worked convalsively, and her whole frame shook. 

“You have been mistaken in your estimate of Mrs. 
Lee,” she said, firmly. Sibyl Lee is the most. artful 
woman that walks the earth, and if she has feigned 
frendsbip for Alice, it is to carry out her own 
Pp The day will come when you will see that 
she ~ eae directly or indirectly the cause of all this 
trou 





liew noble you. 
whither | "Ob 
Green, whom he metda thesteect; liodiquired: “Oh, Mite 


L. “T never:heard 
p—* but | 
if there's mischief brewing, betweem: you, [il wager) 


—=—_ 

The next morning the young man set of { 
town; but when months rolled by aud Alicg Hunts 
fate was still shrouded in mystery—whon advertise 
ments, inserted in journals published in different parts 
of the country, failed to bring a response—ho to 
grow bitter and cynical at the thought that she, Whom 
he had believed the soul of truth and honour, bad 
proved false. 

Meanwhile, Alice was passing through a Severs 
ordeal. Mr, Rivers had followed her to Newton, ag 
improved the first epportunity to declare his love, 

It is said that all women like deference ; and ther 
was something so manly and respectful about bin 
that Alice was touched. Still Mrs, Lennard’s words ha 
put her ow her guard ; and when he paused for & rep] 
she said with grave decision : , 

“Mr. Rivers, I am astonished at your language” 

“How can that be, when I have paid you open 


p ho: . ever sincg the children were kind enough to 
 eedeurean” 


i) “Circumstances: hmwe.led mo. to suspect humay 


|: “Yes, yea sobbed’ the: ~ “andil lopey,ii. 
with Iaiedh-a ica Udinagietae stem eoapione 


nature,” rejoined the-gisk! — gaa were only 
flirting, and was: buried iy 
erquistude of man 
“ have» a / me, Miss Hunt; 
1 ioe the merit of 
being sincere. oonn amd. bred amid the gay 
2 i: in: yourtteath and innocence are 
‘nc movelireveldtion: of womamlood: I admire your 
character, I covet your love.” 
} you-are too late, if indeed you cay 
hh yousrsiieerity. I- have ne-heartito give you. 
loved pres on eR cares for" me, and yet it is 
no light thingutecférget him.” 

“ Alice, Alicey? exclaimed Rivers; “I would give 
worlds if youamdDiliad nevermet! You. have swept 
j-y aud sunshine: ftom. my life, and. henceforth it is 
best I should keapaioof from-you.” 

, He-clasped. leer lend, lifted itto his lips, and leit 
Newton a 


anything. witéwrhada: handiinit:}; Mis. Lenuard) Wad been looking forward with 
I've been away, and FP shouiéi#’ttaew where ixt-antigipations to the summer campaign, when 
‘gavet was; if she hadb’t wroteme” a letter about 

affairs. 


phiedéamned: that\Mr. Rivers had given up the ides of 
joiniagethe: party, to follow the governess into the 
aaa . Piqned and irritated beyond measure, she 
hurried home and surprised Alice and her children by 
appearing in the apartment appropriated as a school 
room. Sending the children out to play, that they 
might not be listeners to what she felt must pass 
between her and Miss Hunt, she exclaimed : 

“ Alice, is Mr. Rivers.in the neighbourhood ?” 

“T cannot tell, madam.’ 

“No prevarication will.answer,” cried the lady ; “| 
wish te know if Mr. Rivers has beon here in ny 
absence.” f 

“ Yos; madam.” 

Mrs. Lennard’s face flushed angrily, as she resume: 

“ And I suppose.he came to make love to you.” 

Alice hesitated a few moments ere she replied: 

“T believe. Ihave a right to my own secrets, aud 
yet I will not deny your assertion.” ; 

“Perhaps you will also tell me when the marriage 
is to take ” 

“Never! Mr. Riverscan be nothing to me, tliough 
I am convinced of his sincerity,” 

“And he is, heart-broken at your rejection, 10 
doubt ;” and Mrs. Lennard spoke with extreme bitter- 
ness, adding—“ Alice Hunt, you are by no meaus 
what my.sister. represented. you to be. She told me 
you, were artless and trathful; but I find you false aud 
intriguing, and cannot trust my children with you: 
You leave my home to-night, never to enter It 
more,” : 

“ To such accusationsas yours,” said Alice, “ silence 
is the only safe answer—I will go, without trying to 
refute what is so unjust; but I am sorry to fiud you 
entirely differeat from your neble sister, Bertha.” 

Mrs. Lennard’s y eyes flashed, and the nex‘ 
instant Alice board hee silk flounces rustling through 
the corridor. She then took leave of the children, re 
ceived her last quarter’s wages, and, with her scauty 
wardrobe packed into a portmantean, once more 
started on her wanderings, A tempest was brooding 
in the clouds above; the distant thunder echoing like 
the low, sonorous of ‘an organ; and the winds 
swaying gigantic oaks and elms as if they had been 
the rose bushes twiuing about the cottage door. 
Alice. lifted her heart.in silent prayer to the God of 
the storm, and for a time moved bravely on; but 
when the lightning lit up the cleuds with red splea- 
dour, and the ‘rain dashed against her face, and ber 
way became more and mere rugged, she sauk down 
terrified and bewildered. Sudienly, » step ere 
her, and by the glare.of the lightning she percelv 
a tall form flying toward her—it was Hollis Rivers. 

“ Alice—Alice!” he cried; “what has befallen 
you? Have you lost your way. in the tempest? 

“Yes,” was the low answer. 

“Well, then, let.me take you back to Mrs. Len- 
nard’s.” 


“ No—no,” sho said,neryously ; “her home is not 
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— : 
mine now—I have just left her, and am trying to 
the nearest town. 
row stile ? Ah, I'see—you ‘need not seek ‘to 
mislead me. Without the least vanity, I-may say Mrs. 
Lennard had ‘designs upon me; and when elie ascer- 
tained that I bad not joined the party, she was jealous 
of you. Some, who'do not like her overmuch,.must 
have apprised her of my sudden visit to Newton, and 
regard for you; ‘and she has, therefore, discharged yoa 
from her service. ‘Have I net‘read the whole story as 
well as if I had been present?” — : 

“You must draw your own inferences,” observed 
the girl; “since you are acquainted ‘with her, they 
cannot be far from right.” 

“] know Mrs. ‘Lennard better'than she suspects ; 
but what do you propose to do?” 

“Get another situation’ of some kind. I ‘cannot 
afford to live idle ; but I confess that to-night my chief 
anxiety is to obtain ashelter.” | mea 

Mr. Rivers briefly reftected, ere he rejoined: 

“Frequent visits have made me familiar with New- 
ton, and there is a rustic inn not more than a mile 
distant. I will guide you to it, and go on to my 
friend’s hunting-box, where he is expecting me every 
moment. In the morning, should it be pleasant, your 
Jandlord will tell you where you can find a conveyance, 
which will take you into. town.” 

Gradually the poor girl accepted his offered arm, 
and moved ‘forward through the tempest, till she 
gained the designated inn. As Hollis Rivers left her, 
after he had made ‘arrangements for her lodgings, he 
whispered : ‘ 

“ Again we part, Alice—it is a hard fate that di- 
vides you from me.” 

The girl could not speak, but her face-was scarcely 
less troubled than his own ; and he thought sadly, as 
he resumed his walk, of his faded dreams and crushed 


ho 

on the morrow, Alice Hunt took her departure 
for London, and went rumbling ever the rough, hilly 
road leading to the station, witl: a sense of utter deso- 
lation. A dense mist shrouded everything. 

A fellow-passenger had directed her to a cheap, but 
respectable boarding-house, and thither, on arriving, 
she drove in acab. After a short drive, she was set 
down at her lodgings, and installed ina room, whose 
size reminded ler of old days. 

She at once began to make inquiries for employ- 
ment; but grief, and care, and over-exertion brought 
on a severe illness, and during the intense heat of the 
summer she Iay in her attic ‘chamber, flushed with 
fever and racked with pain. How she yearned fora 
glimpse of the blue sky, a breath of the sweet air at 
Newton! How bitterly she thought of Mrs. Lee and 
the stately home where they had once met! How she 
thought of her young life, and all she had suffered on 
his account! Howshe longed for Margaret Harding's 
hand on her throbbing temples, and Dora Stanley’s 
loving caresses ! 

Her landlady was as kind as she could be under the 
circumstances ; but she was poor, and when ‘Alice’s 
funds were exhausted she felt obliged to send her to 
the hospital. There weeks dragged ‘by ere she grew 
couvalescent, and when she found herself able to sit 
up three er four times each day, she was surprised by 
a visit from Hollis Rivers. He looked wistfully into 
hér white, thin face, and exclaimed: 

“ Alice, dear—dear Alice! it is useless to attempt to 
forget you; for, from the hour of our parting’ in New- 
ton you have filled all my thoughts. I have been 
searching everywhere for you, and but just learned you 
Were ill in the hospital.” 

“Yes,” rejoined the git], with a gush of tears, I 
have had a weary ‘time. You cannct imagine how 
desolate it seems tobe alone in a great city like 
London.” 

“You need-not’be alone, Alice; your second love 
would be dearer than the first love of any other, I 
have been'making arrangements to’go abroad; but if 
— win you, I shall no longer ‘be restless and un- 
appy. 

“Mr. Rivers, go to the continent, as yon ‘have 
planned, and come back ina year. ‘Meanwhile, ‘I will 
fathom the depths of ‘my own love ;-andif on your 


return you still care for me,and I can accept you | 


honourably, Iwill be ‘your-wife.” 

“A year appears a long probation, Alice; but I will 
accede to any terms rather than lose the hope of win- 
ning you.” 

A week later, the fashionable world were surprised 
at the announcement that Hollis Rivers had gone to 
the continent, and Mrs. Lennard was to marry ‘a rich 
but crabbed old merchant in the cotton trade, 





CHAPTER XV. 


“Ah! your*looks tell me nothing good friend. 
I pray you promise me!" rn 


“ * 
A fatefal evening distant Butler, 


BsRNARD CASTINELLE was reclining amid the ferns 





and lichen of the secluded spot where he had found a 
retreat, when the Apache git] came flying toward 
him. 

“ Danger threatens,” exclaimed Castinelli; “I can 
see it in your eyes, your whole face.” 

“ Yes,” rejoined the girl, “the vultures are on the 
wing, and’a young hunter declares he has discovered 
yeur retreat. Once more, once more you must fly! 
No time can be lost. Come, come; Iwill keep my 
promise to be your guide.” 

Mechanically, .Castinelli obeyed her, leaping from 
rock te rock, threading deep barancas and canons, 
either worn by water or rent asunder by earthquakes, 
= crossing streams where every movement was full 
of peril. 

“ These mountains are no longer safe for you,” said 
the Apache girl, speaking for the second time since 
they had left Oastinelli’s hiding-place. “We will 
seek the wildest forests, where the Indian and tne 
wolf still range uaharmed.” 

“ I trust myself to you,” replied the refugee. “You 
have tlhe quick instincts of your race, and the know- 
ledge gained by a:life inthe woods aud on the pampas, 
I can rely upon you, I am certain.” 

His guide smiled, and cautiously quitting the 
mountains, struck across the prairies, or pampas, gor- 
geous with dahlias, cardinal-flowers, geraniums, lilies 
and mimosas, and haunted by herds of wild horses and 
shy deer. AH night they travelled among the prairies, 
avd at dawn hurried inte the forest beyond. Casti- 
nelli had been reared amid the beautiful scenery of the 
myrtle and orange-bloom, the ilex, the citron, and tho 
olive; but he had seen nothing so grand as this wood 
in the new world. The cedar, the pine, the palmette, 
the cypress, and the sycamore shot up areund him on 
every heals and flowering shrubs made the air heavy 
with their perfame, and vines crept from tree to tree. 
Tho oriole glanced by on dazzling wings, parroquets 
shrieked, and the mocking-bird made a musical 
clamour as it perched on some broad bough. Now and 
then the wanderers passed pools covered with gaudy 
aquatic plants, and with cranes and pelicans hovering 
oa the marshes. The deer fled at their approach, and 
the wolf howled dismally in the distance. Still they 
kept on, till they reached the very heart of the forest ; 
then, pausing, the girl said : 

“J doubt if the boldestand bravest of the hunters 
can find you now, and our will-caro for your 
wants. They have built their wigwams not far from 
you, and I know not but you may lear them pound 
their corn.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Gastinelli, “you and your tribe 
have been kind tome. [shall not forget it when I 
am free.” ; 

“ We have foiled your ‘pursuers—we-are satisfied,” 
was the low answer, and the next moment she was 

one. 

O Notwithstanding:their tedious march, she ‘showed 
no trace of weariness as slie resumed her journey ; 
her step was firm, and with her sheaf of arrows, the 
bow cl: in one hand,:and'the wild, free grace of 
her bearing, she leoked like Diana, the huntress of 
mythic:song’and story. She had not proceeded far, 
when she saw the Apache lodges, and the watcli-fires 
of her people, blazing high, and casting a red-glareon 
the dark foliage of the cedar, and the live-oak. As 
she approached, a woman, whose strong resem/lance 
to the. girl bespoke their near relationship, started 
from her seat, and advanced to meet her. 

“My daughter is welcome,” she exclaimed, while a 
flush brightened her dusky face ; “ her mother’s heart 
beats slow when she is away from the camp, for she 
fears some evil may befall her child.” 

“ Never fear,” replied the girl; “I bear a charmed 
life; they cannot harm me. Besides, my purpose 
makes me s " 

“ Your h!” echoed the woman, while 
her eyes kindled with the same fire which burned in 
ithe girl's. 

“When I falter,” continued Latourah, “I think ‘of 
mid rrongs, and my heart is stone, my” limbs 

ron. 

“And :how far have you been? ” 

“Many leagues; through the wood, ‘across ‘the 

and into the ‘mountains. Hark ye—at the 

of. Castineili’s pursuers, I saw him: we hate «with 
Indian hatred,iand I -reselved’te :thwart'him. You 
know how I ‘but anotiver more ‘acquainted 


succeeded, Y 
«with the country discovered his hiding-place. I flew 


to the fugitive, and he is safe now, close by our en- 
campment.. ‘Where is my father? :where are the 
braves? I: must tell. them my stery, and let them 
sing a war song, because Latourah, a daughter of 
the Apaches, has again triumphed over the pale- 
faced warriors.” 

With these wordsshe darted toward a group of the 
red'men ;,and, after talking! eagerly:a few moments, the 
— notes of a war song went pulsing-out on :the 

t air. tan 

Leaving Castinelli and ‘Latourah to the:solitude:of 
forests, we will return to Abel Haft, the young man 


who'had volunteered to ascertain the retreat of the 
refugee in forty-eight hours. 

He was not long in tracking him through the fields 
which surrounded the hacienda; but when the trail 
struck into the mountains he would have been be- 
wildered and abandoned the search had not Pierre 
Raget, the oldest backwoodsman in Texas, offered his 
assistance. Though seventy years of age, and with 
deep lineson his rugged face, and many a dash of 
silver in his hair, his eye was as keen, his step as 
firm and fleet, and-his form as erect as in his youth. 

To him the sierras, with their perilous fastnesses, 
the broad pampas,'the rough roads and zigzag paths, 
were as familiar as the faces of bis own children, and 
Hart was delighted to secure hisservices, ‘The young 


hanter was somewhat disappointed when he found the 


cavern, where Castiuelli'had been concealed, as deso- 
late as if no foot had ever trod the moss and ferns. 

“ Well,” he exclaimed, “lie has discovered our plan 
and ‘fled ; you might as well track ‘the will-o’-wisp, I 
believe.” 

“ Ma foi," cried Raget, “don’t you fret, he shan’t slip 
through our fingers, I reckon, He can’t be far off.” 

He whistled to his dog, almost as famous as him- 
self; and, after an hour's search, he shouted: 

‘‘ Halloo, Hart, we've gotthe trail—~come on!" 

The young man soon joined him, and the two 
foHowed the course Latourah and Castinelli had 
taken till they had left the mountain behind, then saw 
Se bending grass and flowers, which told of hurrying 

eet. 


“You see,” said Raget, “that he’s made for the 
woods yonder, and the Apaches are camped there; so 
we might have a good deal of trouble if we go single- 
handed. Geta horse, and ride to the inn where his 
pursuers have been staying, and bring them to the 
verge of the woods; I will wait till you come.” 

Hours afterwards, an Apache chief descried a band 
of horsemen striking into the pampas, and flew to 
Latourah with the tidings. Ere long she again stood 
in the presence of Bernard Castinelli, and while her 
eyes flamed and her cheek flushed, muttered : 

“My white brother, they have tracked us, and are 
in mad pursuit. No spot in these woods is safe. Once 
more I bid you follow me; I have thought of a new 
plan. At our camp there are swift horses, tamed from 
the wild mustang. Put onan Apache dress, and let 
a party of our warriors go with you, as if they were 
going to fight some hostile Indians.” 

Castinelli gladly:acceded to her proposal. The garb 
was assumed ; and plumed and painted like an Apache, 
he'rode through the wilderness. ‘Toward the setting 
sun the braves journeyed, till they cut their way inte 
the far-famed pass of the Guadaloupe mountains, 

A grim smile flickered over the faces of the Indians, 
as they gazed around on the shelving precipices, the 
apparently fathomless abysses, and all the terrific 
grandeur of the scene. 

They built their fires, shot their game, and encamped 
for the night, as if they were iu their owa encamp- 
ment. 

It was late, when two figures crept through the 
canon, their worn faces, wasted forms, and, indeed, 
their whole aspect speaking the last stages of ex- 
haustion. 

Castinelli sprang forward, exclaiming, as he glanced 
first at one and then at the other: 

“Armand! Velarez!” 

“ And who—who are you ?” cried Armand, gazing 
at the seeming Indian 

“Bernard Castinelli, in disguise.” 

“Castinelli! Mon Dieu! What brings you into 
the loneliness of the Castle Mountain Pass?” 

“There is foul play among us. We cannot stir 
without being watched and followed.” 

“Ab ! you haveshared our fate. For two months 
we have denned here; and, mon ami, you cannot 
dream what we ‘have suffered. We are half dead 
with hunger and privation. Seving a light, we crawled 
toward it; we feared no Indian arrow so much as 
starving !” 

* These ‘A ‘are friendly to us,” replied Casti- 
welli. “Bat for them I should have been in the hands 
of the foe.” 

Iw another instant, the outcasts had crouched in the 
encampment, and received a hearty welcome from the 
braves. 

Worn and weary as they were, they soon fell 
asleep; but Castinelli was restless and wakeful. The 
f landscape, with its beld and sublime features, 
‘seemed to fade from lim, and in faney ‘he walked 


}-along the reaches of the Campagna with the beautiful 


ice, and watched the moon rise over the towers 
and seven hills of grand old Rome. 

Then’ the scene changed to England, and the stately 
home where Sibyl Lee lived like a queen. 

Reflection was not a pleasant thing, and he wasglad 
when morring flushed the peaks of the mountains, 
‘and sent gleams of rosy light trembling into the pase 
where they had found a refuge. 





(Zo be continued.) 
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Taxixe Bacnetors anp Wipows.—In Sir John 
Sinclair's “ History of the Public Revenue of the 
British Empire,” we find that, in William III.’s time, 
taxes were imposed on marriages, births, burials, 
bachelors, and widows. Tables of rates imposed on 
the different classes are given, showing that a duke, 
for the incivism of remaining unmarried, was com- 
yelled to pay an annual tax of £12 I1s.; a marquis 
paid £10 1s.; an earl, £7 11s.; @ viscount, £6 6s.; a 
baron, £5 1s.; a baronet and knight of the bath, 
£3 16s.; a knight bachelor, £2 11s.; the king's 
sergeant-at-law, £5 1s.; other sergeants-at-law, £3 
16s.; esquires, £1 83.; gentlemen, 6s., doctors of 
divinity, law or physic, £1 6s.; persons of £59 per 
annum, or £600 personal estate, 6s.; persons not 
otherwise charged, 1s, The eldest sons of these 
several classes paid something more than half the 
above taxes, and the younger sons less than half. 
‘Lhe aggregate revenue derived from this source, and 
from marriages, births, and burials, was an aggregate 
of £51,418 per anuum, which was an importaut item 
at a time when the revenue of the kingdom was only 
about five millions and a half. 





THE ARCHDUKE. 
A TALE OF THE MEXICAN EMPIRE 


—_——___—__— 
CHAPTER V 
Alas! what danger! 
Here is no face on which I might ¢ »ncentre 
All the fear-stricken soul stirs up within me. 
Anon, 

THE young man rode steadily and swiftly the re- 
mainder of the day, and halted before eveningin a 
little valley, where he ate supper, soon alter which he 
retived to rest, leaving his horse to graze as much as a 
long tether would a!!ow him. 

Hernan had broug)it his usual provision of a blanket 
with him, aud had wrapped himself in this, and, with 
his saddle for a pillow, soon went to sleep as quietly 
and as soundly as though he were lying in his luxu- 
rious chamber at home. 

The first gleams of morning light awakeved him, 
and he sprang to his feet, performing his ablutions at 
a running stream near; and then gave his horse some 
water, ate his breakfast, and resumed his journey, 
keeping to the most unfrequented by-ways, 

Several times along the route, he heard that the 
Comanches had been making anether raid into the 
state, but were now retreating to Lake Mapimi, their 
usual winter quarters. 

Without any fears of a possible meeting with them, 
he hastened onward, intent only on his business ; 
and on the afternoon of the second day, he reached the 
ruins. 

His first act was to relieve his horse of the basket 
of food, and secure him to a broken column, in a 
densely-si.aded place among the ruins, and then feed 
him; and his second was to explore the place. 

He saw that these relics of a forgotten age covered 
miles of plain; and he passed through Jong and 
covered corridors, examined stone images and pieces 
of ancient pottery, looked at the stucco-work and 
hicroglyphics adorning the walls, and ascended one or 
two of the pyramids, with strange thoughts in his 
mind and strange feelings in his heart. 

At length, he found a place so secret and sheltered 
as to suit his purpose. 

“T can hide the money here,” he said, alond. “The 
place is as lonely as ever. Nota soul within miles, 
and—but what's that dust? ” 

He ascended a bush-covered ruin. Looking away to 
the eastward, at the object which had attracted his 
attention, he perceived the body of Comanches, 
among whom Ada was a captive, steadily approaching 
the ruins, driving their stolen horses aud cattle before 
them. 

“A band of plundering savages!” he thought. “I 
may as well beat a retreat to the westward, while 
there’s time. They probably mean to, halt here for 
the night. I can make a detour around them as soon 
as darkness sets in, and so hurry homewards!” 

He commenced his retreat, but suddenly halted, 

“Perhaps the wretches have taken some captive,” 
he ejaculated, the thought striking him. “I'll take a 
longer look at them! ” 

He concealed his basket of provisions in a fissure 
between a couple of stones, and covered it with a slab 
of granite, to protect it from observation or encroach- 
ing insects, assured himself that the horse was too far 
to the westward and too well concealed to attract 
notice, and then hid himself among the dense bushes 
surrounding lrim, and regarded the approaching mass 
of savages and cattle intently, 

He had not long to wait, the savages coming up 
and encamping at no great distance from him, in the 
manner recorded. Keeping a keen eye upon them, 

he was not long in discovering Ada, as she sat in the 
midst of the Indians, in an attitude of despair. He 





instantly comprehended that she was a prisoner who 
was being carried to their retreat. 

“The wretches!” he muttered. “They have 
stolen that young girl, intending to make her the 
wife of some brawny savage! Poor child! How 
beautiful she is!” 

A look of intense interest and pity, coupled with an 
air of calm resolution, mantled the features of the 
guerilla-chief, and he continued to watch the girl and 
her captors. 





CHAPTER VL 
Much that is great and excellent will we 
Perform together yet! And if we only 
Stand on the height with dignity, ‘tis soon 
Foryotten, count, by what road we ascended, 
German Play. 

In the city of Zacatecas, in a, block of plain and 
gloomy looking houses, there was one plainer and 
gloomier tian the rest, which demands our attention, 
The court was narrow, and shadowed by the walls 
surrounding it, the windows were unusually small, 
even for Mex'co, and the whole place looked like the 
ill-kept lodgings of a bachelor. 

‘This mansiea belonged to the Count Viletto, of 
whom Senor Mar had spoken. 

On the evening of Ada’s abduetion by the Coman- 
ches, the count sat in his dreary room, evidently in 
a gloomy. mood. 

He wasabout thirty years of age, tall and robust, with 
the dark hair and swarthy complexion. of a Spaniard; 
but his black eyes were small, ancl looked furtively 
from underneath his bushy brows; and his thim nose, 
with its pinched nostrils, and his pointed chin, gave an 
uuplexsant and even sinister character to his coun- 
tenance. 

His dress was in the Mexican style, and of the 
richest materials; and on his plump, small hands 
gleaned several rings, containing diamouds of the 
purest water. 

In strong contrast to his personal display of wealth, 
the walls of his parlour were bare and dark, the floor 
uncovered, save by a couple of well-worn red mats, 
and the furniture, originally expensive, was ill- 
assorted and incongruous. On a shelf against one 
side of the apartment were a couple of tall candle- 
sticks, containing lighted candles, which gave asickly 
glare through the room. 

The Count Viletto was, as stated by Senor Mar, the 
scion of an old Castilian family. He had come to 
Mexico ten years before, tired of living in the starving 
condition common to many Spanish noblemen, in the 
hope of making a fortune at mining. That hope was 
soon given up; and although his title gave him the 
entrée of the best families of the country, he had 
become a gambler, and even worse, as will shortly be 


seen. 

“I've lost my last real,” he mutfered, “thrusting 
his feet upon a chair before him, “at that last game 
of monte; and I shall have to sell some of my jewellery 
to get my breakfast. It’s impossible for me to borrow, 
for people begin to wonder where my wealth is that 
1 have boasted so much about. ‘This state of things 
can't last mach longer. I owe everybody—even my 
bowing acquaintances—have no income, and must 
make a move of some kind.” 

‘There was a reckless expression on his face, that 
showed he would not hesitate at any move that would 
bring him money. 

For some time the count sat engaged in speculations 
regarding the best way to replenish his purse, not 
noticing the long, untrimmed wicks of the candles, as 
they feil over, flickering and sputtering, casting 
shadows on the wall, and giving the room a dim, 
unearthly, sort of light; but he was at length aroused 
by a peculiar knocking at the outer door, 

“Larro, eh?" he muttered arising. ‘I hope he is 
not empty-handed!” 

He went out through a gloomy hall to the door, 
turned the key in the lock, and gave admittance to 
the visitor, 

“Ah! it’s you, Larro?” he said, extending his 
hand. “Come in, my dear fellow. I was just wishing 
to see you!” 

He led the way back to his parlour, placed a 
chair for the visitor, and then snuffed the candles 
with his fingers, previous to taking his own seat. 

The new comer was a coarse-looking man of his 
own age, with tangled hair aud beard, and a general 
aspect of roughness. 

“Well, count,” he said, drawing a small bag of 
specie from under his serape, “here is your share of 
our last levy. We found the traveller passing to-day, 
as << informed me he would do, and here's the pro- 
ceeds.” 

The count seized the bag with a look of delight, and 
drawing a small tabie to him, emptied out its contents, 
exclaiming : 

Silver! I had hoped it would be enld. » Well, 
how is business now? Any bettcr than when you 
came last week 2” 





———.— 

“No, With theexception of this haul, we'gs 
nothing for a week. There are no specie tri had 
no travellers on the road; and the men are orllne 
discontented. They got very little to-day, fy, aie 
you and I have taken a sixth each, the cme 
four-sixth does not go far among forty men, A 
only excitement they have, had lately jis ip steal 
oxen aud shooting game, playing monte, and the ji, 
This report reveals the facts in the case, . 
that the count had associated himself with lam? 

; in 
getting up a band of robbers, aud was interested jy ity 
robberies, In fact, this band was that reforred to 
Dolores as the Black Band, by which name it WAS peng. 
rally known. Count Viletto had organized it, 
Larro in active command, and himself, taking adva. 
tage of his social position, acted as a spy, informiy 
the ladrones of the movements of wealthy travalles 
and merchants, 

“Well, something must bo done immediately,” jj 
the count, running his hands through the pile of glit- 
tering coin; “and as you have been faithful, I wij 
tell, you, in confidence, that I have hopes of making 
my fortune. In. fact, I am about to marry an heiress 
The fair lady is the only daughter of Senor Mar, tig 
rich farmer, who is rabid on the subject of titles anq 
old Castilian blood. The affair is not fully settled; 
but the father is favourably inclined to me; and ths 
daughter is a quiet little soul, who will do just as he 
tells her. He's coming to see me. to-morrrow—s 
least, I've sent my servant to invite him ; and this 
ney comes in the very nick of time to entortain 
him.” 

“ An heiress, eh ? ” growled Captain Larro, “ You'y 
a lucky dog, count. So much for a title.” 

“Not quite so familiar, if you please, my gool 
fellow,” said Viletto, with a dark scowl, while his eyes 
gleamed unpleasantly upon his companion. “ You will 
be good enough to observe proper respect,” 

‘There was a quiet menace in his tones that did not 
escape the notice ef his companion. 

“Caramba/” he. ejaculated. “ We've shared the 
trifles of too many travellers on the road to put on airs 
to each other, Viletto. Still, as you say. Anything 
else in view besides the mar:iaze?” 

The count relaxed his brows, and replied: 

“ Well, yes. You know the Marquis de Valle— 
at least know of him? He's immensely rich, and 
goes for the Liberals, body and soul—as you'll see when 
Itell youthat he is the father of the famous guerilla 
chief, Captain de Valde. Now, what 1 have to say is 
this:—The marquis has long been engaged in con- 
verting his real estate iuto gold, and | hear that he has 
reduced nearly allof his once large landed estates into 
cash—doubtless with the intention of leaving the 
country. Itis my impression that he has large sims 
by him at his residence, and I accordingly propose to 
yeu that we pay him a secret visit forthwith, His 
house stands in a lonely place, his servants aro not 
very many, and are all pretty old, having been in his 
family many years, and his son is absent most of the 
time—so that we ueed not share the job with any 
third party.” 

Such was the character of the man Senor Mar had 
commended to Ada as her future husband. 

“* I like the idea,” replied Captain Larro.. “ Nothing 
could be better, ‘I'he fact that the marquis is opposed 
to the Maximilian scheme makes him legally our prey. 
We can confiscate his cash openly, if needs be, in the 
name of the new empire.” 

“Just so. But I prefer to keep the matter a pro- 
found secret,” said Viletto. “I've no wish to lave 
his son after me, and I presume you'd rather remain 
unnoticed by him. Moreover, to take the oll 
fellow’s money secretly, and appropriate it to our own 
use is all.we want. Suppose we say the second night 
from this for the business? It is too late to-night, 
and Senor Mar may spead to-morrow eveuing wil 
me.” 

“Just.as you say. The second night from this; 
be it. Any further ideas or orders? ” ‘ 

“ Nothing especial. Keep the men in discipline, and 
keep up their spirits. They have acquired such a for- 
midable reputation throughout the country that they 
can afford to lie off on their laurels. little, With the 
arrival of the archduke, we shall probably have lively 
times, and fiud such a band of men useful and proiit- 
able.” 

The count arose as he concluded, his speech, and 
again snuffed his sputtering candles, and then unlocked 
a cupboard in the wall, and brought outa bottle vt 
liquor and a couple of glasses. , 

“ Help yourself,” he said, “ You'll find it better thea 
pulque!” ’ / 

They drank together, and Larro then said, drawing 
his serape around him : 

“Well, I must be going. I wish you all success 
with Senor Mar end hie heiress, and will report aga! 
as soon as anything happens. . 

The count attended. iim to the door, bade him 
adieu, and returned to his room. ; 

* What would my aristocratic friends think and say 
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——— 
ifthey knew of my connection with that fellow 2” he 
muttered, with a disgusted expression of countenance. 
“J must take care not to be detected. I shall have to 
keep 4 firm hand with Larro to prevent him from be- 
ing insolent, but he’s too much in my power to be un- 
faithful to me. » He would svon sink to his original 
Jevel of hired assassin, and the Black Band would be 
but a name, if it were not for me! 
He smiled complacent, lighted a cigar, and com- 
menced evpnting is silver, finally filling his pockets 
with it. 
snd Pie will last me till, I visit the Marquis de 
Valde,” he muttered. .“ Hereafter I may fare better! ” 
The voice of his servant, whom he had sent to see 
Mar, was heard in the court at this juucturo, and the 
count looked out of a window, and said : 
“Back again, eb, Pacheco? What did Senor Mar 


2 

“y He was already on his way, here. He had started 
re I reached the haci : 

waded Did you pags him on the road? ” 

“No. I rode fast, however, lest the mule should 
be seized by robbers!” 

“Just so. Well, the senor can’t be far off. Put 
out the mule and come here!” 

The count arranged the room a little, produced a 
couple of additional candles, and made some other 
preparations for the expected visitor, by which time 
Pacheeo joined Lim. 

“If Mar’s coming. to-night,” said the count, “ you 
must officiate as hostler, porter, cook, waiter, and 
everything else. I doy't want him to know that I 
keep only one servant, Can’t you make some changes 
in your dress for each character; put on a white apron 
—tutton that white beard under your coat—and so 
on?” 

“ Of course—of course.” 

“ Fist thing of all,” added the count, “ wash your- 
self thoroughly. You are the dirtiest fellow I ever 
saw. You read too much war and romance—are too 
full. of giants, robbers, and castles. Can't you come 
down to every-day affairs? For heayen's sake, clean 
those hands, comb out that beard, and brush up your 
clothes. Remember, I wish to. make.a good impression 
on Mar, and much depends upon you,” 

Pacheco declared his zeal, and hastened to make the 
prescribed changes in his appearance, returning 
washed and dressed, 

He had scarcely seated himself in the hall, to 
officiate as porter, when there came a loud knock at 
the door. 

Senor Mar had arrived. 

He was received with the utmost politeness by 
Pacheco, who ushered him into the parlour and 
said : 

“His excellency the count will be with you in a 
moment. Meauwhile, I will send the hostler, to care 
for your horse.” 

He retveated backwards, bowing himself nearly 
double, aud the next instant was heard bawling in 
tle court to an imaginary Roberto, to come and take 
care of the animal, As Roberto did not appear, 
Pacheco pretended to getangry, muttering: 

“Gone again, eh? That hostler is never here when 
wanted. 1'il see to the horse myself!” 

The count now entered the presence of his guest, 
welcoming him in the warmest manner. 

“ Aud how did you leave your charming daughter, 
Senor Mar?” he added, after he had inquired after 
his health, and deelared his joy at seeing him. 

“She was quite well, thank you.” 

“Tam glad ty hear it. I have been thinking of 
her continually, since my last visit to the hacienda, 
and find that she is inseparably associated with all 
my plans for the future.” 

The face of Senor Mar flushed with joy, and he 
hastened to reply: 

“Be assured, count, that I deeply feel the honour 
you do us, Ada is a glorious girl, if 1 am her 
father; anu it is in the hope that you will in some 
way aid me in bringing her out at the arch- 
duke’s court that I have taken the liberty of paying 
you this visii.” 

“Thanks to that or any other cause that gives me 
the pleasure of your society,” responded’ the count, 
with his most courtly grace. “It was with a very 
similar feeling that I sent a messenger to the hacienda 
to-night to invite you to pay me a. visit.” 
_’“ Then we shall be sure to come to an understand- 
ing,” said Mar, with renewed pleasure, “The more I 
have seen of you, count, the more. clearly have I felt 
that we can be of service to each other.” 

“Exactly. IfI have not misunderstood you, you 
are desirous of gaining some benefit from the French- 
Austrian scheme. You wish to stand well with the 
hew government, and, if possible, procure a post of 
distinction under it?” . 

“1 am desirous of it,” said Senor Mar. “My very 
dreams ate of just such successes.” 

“I thought so, and I know of no one, dear friend, 





with unbounded riches, a must noble disposition, and 
courtly manners, with a daughter,whom to see is to 
to admire, you would be all the rage at the new 
court.” 

“You think so?” said Mar smiling, receiving 
the count’s flattery without a doubt of its sincerity. 
“Thaven't a doubt of it; andam persuaded that you 
and I can be of service toeach other—two can perform 
a great many tasks so much better than one; you 
know.” 

“ True. But preceed.” 

“You are aware,” continued Viletto, watching, his 
guest furtively from under his brows, “that as a 
Spanish. nobleman, loyal to the archduke, I shall 
possess considerable influence at court, and that 
influence I shall be ba»py to use in your favour, It 
wes t offer yo « services in any capacity you 
pleess, that I desizea your presence.” 

“Thanks—ten thousand thanks!” cried the de- 
lighted Mar; “ but wiiat can I do for youin return ?” 
“Enough to reward me ten times over,” replied 
Viletto, “I confess, in this particular, to a little 
selfishness. I love your daughter—as brief as my 
acquaintance with her has }been—and should be 
supren.ely happy to make her my wife and a 
countess, Have I your consent to pay my addresses 
to her?” 

Senor Mar’s countenance evinced his joyous emo- 
tion, and he pressed the count’s hand as he said: 

“ You have—you have, my dear count. She is but 
a child in many respects as yet; but will make you a 
good wife, and assist us both greatly, no doubt, in our 
proposed measures at the arcliduke’s court.” 

“T had thought she regarded me with indifference, 
or worse,” remarked Viletto. “Do you know what 
sentiments she entertains towards me, senor ? ” 
“Certainly; I talked with her just before coming 
to you. She admires you greatly, but with maiden 
coyness, of course. The thought, however, has never 
entered her head that you entertain as high a regard 
for her.” ‘ 
The count smiled, and replied: 

“TI know she has some predilection for the Liberal 
cause, but that is a fault that will counteract itself 
when she sees the pomp and pageantry of the new 
court, and is called upon to beara partinit. Ah! 
senor, these women are pretty little things, but they 
are all alike—dazzled by diamonds and show.” 

Senor Mar assented, and Viletto proceeded : 

“ And now comes the next most important affair— 
how I shall make myself unusually prominent at the 
archduke’s court, and be in a position to ask and ob- 
tain your patent of nobility. This is my plan. The 
guerilla chief, Captain de Valde, is known throughout 
Mexico, and is a terror to the French,“ I propose to 
capture him, and deliver him up, thus making myself 
of note——” 

* But you can’t do it,” intérrupted Mar, astonished 
at the magnitude of the task the count proposed. 
“ He is always with his band, and what can one man 
do against a hundred?” 

“True, but -he sometimes visits his father, the 
marquis, who resides a couple of leagues from here. 
By keeping on the watch, I can take him captive; 
with the aid of an‘ assistaut I know I can do it, and I 
will!” 

One look at the gleaming eyes and determined 
countenance of Viletto inspired Senor Mar with coufi- 
dence in the success of his scheme, and he congratu- 
lated him upon his purpose, adding : 

“ There is certainly no act possible that could intro- 
duce you more favourably to the archduke than the 
arrest of this daring enemy.” 

“None, senor. In connection with my high birth 
it will, I doubt not, procure me a high position at the 
imperial court. I do not like to. boast of my birth, 
Senor Mar; but I will say that the pure old blue 
blood, which dates back to the days of Charlemagne, 
is not likely to be slighted by the mew govern- 
ment.” 

* No, no—you can be anything you please, my dear 
count; a field-marshal, a duke, perhaps a minister of 
state.” 

“The latter, most assuredly, in addition to the 
dukedom, if my purposes do not fail,” replied the 
count, with a quiet. firmness that was worth volumes 
of enthusiastic declamation. “ We have only to put 
our ideas together, Senor Mar, to rise to fame and 
power through the events now transpiring around 


us. 

“T fully believe it, count,” said Mar, with glowing 
features ; “and I beg that you will rely upon my hearty 
co-operatjon in anything that can advance our inter- 
ests with Maximilian. I scarcely need say that my 
daughter will be guided by me in the bestowal of her 
heart and hand, and that I shall dower her largely, 
as becomes a man of wealth.” 

“Of course, of course. But I should do your lovely 
daughter injustice if I did not assure you that I would 
sooner wed her dowerless than marry the ,richest 





alone, and hope that you will do me the justice to see 
and feel that such love is the only one worthy of at- 
tention.” 

“Ido, Ido! Let us consider, my dear count, that - 
the whole thing is settled, You are to woo Ada, and 
we are to seize the famous guerilla as soon as we 
can, and take him to Mexico to servé as our inlro- 
duction to the archduke; and thereafter we ars to 
press our claims for such position as you shall deem 
necessary to our dignity and happiness.” 

“Exactly, You have stated our whole plan, my 
dear senor, in those brief sentences,” 

“Then, as to the details, you must come up and 
pass a few days with me, to get further acquainted 
with Ada,” 

“I will do so with great pleasure. Let’s see—in 
two or three days I will be at the hacienda,” 

“ Thanks. At that time, [ suppose, we can discuss 
the details of seizing Captain Vaide.” 

“Yes; and, in the, meantime, I will investigate his 
affairs in every way that may be in my power. But, 
pardon my forgetfuluess, my dear senor, I should 
have ordered you some wine and refreshments.” 

He sprang up, and rang a bell, which was promptly 
answered by Pacheco’s appearance at the door, in a 
sort of house-frock, that radically changed his looks 
from what they had been at his previous entrance. 
“Ah, Cospetto, is it you? ” said the count, rejoicing 
that his servant did not emerge into the full light of 
the candles, “Tell the butler to bring up a bottle of 
my favourite wine immediately, aud also a colla- 
tion! ” 

“No, no,” my dear count, interrupted Mar, “I 
cannot allow you to take so much trouble. I shall be 
off immediately, to communicate my present views to 
Ada, and cannot eat a mouthful.” 

“ Well, the wine, then; you can certainly drink to 
our success with me.” 

Pacheco vanished, buttoned his beard under a long 
coat, put on a white apron, tied ribbons to his hair, 
and then hastened to bring the only boitle of wine the 
house contained ; which, with glasses, he placed upon a 
salver, and brought to his master in the capacity of 
butler, 

“ Are you sure, butler, this is my favourite?” 

“ Quite sure, your excellency,” declared Pacheco, in a 
disguised voice, 

“Very good; you can go.” 

The butler bowed and withdrew, and the count 
poured out the wine, and they drank to their success. 

“ Let me fill up your glass,” said the count, suiting 
the action to the word, 

“How much your seryants resemble each other,” 
said Mar, as he sipped the pleasant beverage. 

“Ah, yes, I have four of them, brothers, all as 
nearly alike as peas ina pod! And now, as to your 
going home, my dear Senor Mar; why can’t you stay 
all night?” 

“T should not sleep a wink, in this pleasant excite- 
ment as to our prospects,” replied Mar. “ The ride 
will cool me off; and I am anxious to see Ada at the 
earliest possible moment, to tell her of our under- 
standing.” 

“Well, if you must go, joy go with you. Be 
pleased to give my compliments to your daughter. 
You see, my dear senor,” he added, “how much I 
need a woman’s beautifying presence,” and he waved 
his hand upon the gloomy scene around him. “I am 
playing old bachelor and hermit altogether, at present ; 
but a splendid palace at the capital awaits her as its 
mistress, if I can only win her.” 

“ Be at peace on that point, count,” said Mar, arising. 
“T shall not failto prepare the dear girl for your 
coming, as we really have no time to lose in the 
advancement of your suit and the plans connected 
with it.” 

A few words more, and Mar took his departure, the 
count attending him to tle door, where Pacheco, as 
hostler, in an old coat and slouched hat, was in wait- 
ing with the guest’s horse, and bowing him out of 
sight in the darkness. 

“ Well, that’s all arranged,” muttered Viletto, as he 
returned to his room. ‘I may fail to get the money 
of the marquis, as he’s probably sent it out of the 
couutry; but the rest is certain. I shall marry the 

peerless Ada, obtain a haudsome dowry, which will 
furnish the money necessary for my proposed schemes 
at court, seize the famous guerilla chief, and go to 
Mexico in a blaze of glory! Ha! ha! the whole web 
has been well woven, and the game will svon be in 
my hands!’? 
(T0 be continued) 





Some scamps have been concocting another “ pious 
fraud” of the miracle order. At Saumur last week it 
was annonneed that a hen had suddenly acquired the 
power of laying illustrate! eggs. Ler last performance 
in this line, triumplautly exhibited to 1,000 persons, 
who congregated ia the Rue de la Visitation, was an 
egg bearing a raised sphere, on which a cross, a sun, 
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second egg proved even more rich in clerical designs’ 
than the first, an “Ecce Homo,” a weeping. Magdalen, 
and an incription, this time in French, appearing to 
the pnzzled policemau’s astonislied gaze. A procés- 
verbal was made out, and the affair tried at the petty 
sessions, and,explained'by tho well-known process of 
drawing in wax on the egg, arid plunging it for two 
minutes in a bath of liydrochloric acid. 





THE GOSSIPS OF HAMMERTOWN. 


Mas. WaLKER was an inveterate gossip. The habit 
of discussing the affairs of her neighbours in a very 
liberal “manner had assumed the form of ‘a chronic 
complaint; it had grown stronger as she grew older 
and developed its peculiarities more strikingly as slie 
journeyed down thie hill of life. 

We cannot say that Mrs. Walker meant to do any 

na real injury by what she said respecting them ; 
ut she seemed to experience a morbid pleasure in di- 
lating upon the foibles, failings, or eccentricities of 
those about her. We would not have it understood 
that she was the only one in Hammertown addicted to 
meddling with that which did not.rightfully concern 
her; she had a bevy of particular friends, who sym- 
pathized and co-operated with her in obtaining great 
secrets, and in keeping them. 

Among those choice spirits might be mentioned the 
names of Mrs. Black, Mrs. Brown, and Mrs. Green, 
who were near neighbours and professedly intimate 
friends. When anything of uausual interest transpired 
in Hammertown, Mrs, Walker was usually the first to 
hear of it; she was famous also for making discoveries; 
and when she fancied she had arrived at some import- 
ant secret, she hastened without delay to Mrs. Black, 
to whom she. related it under the most solemn injunc- 
tions of secrecy; and by the agency of the latter, it 
may naturally be supposed that the affair was not 
long in passing through the various shades of colour- 
ing imparted to it by the qualities of White, Brown, 
and Green; so that, in a little time, all! Hammertown 
was conversant. with the matter. 

One day Mrs. Walker put on her bonnet and went 
to Mrs. Black’s, with a face unusuaily mysterious in its 
aspect. The good Mrs. Black perceived at once that 
something of wondrous import was passing in the.busy 
brain of her visitor, and slie ingeniously set herself at 
work to learn the exact state of her miud. 

“T do declare T haven't seen you look so well for 
an age!” exclaimed Mrs. Black, “Sit down and rest 
yourself, and tell me if there is anything new.” 

“There is always something new under the sun, 
Solomon to the contrary notwithstanding,” replied 
Mrs. Walker, who was determined not to be cheated out 
of her secret until she had first thoroughly.excited the 
curiosity of her friend. “ Yes,” she added, sentiment- 
ally, “ there's always something going on, but it isn’t 
always best to tell all one knows.” 

“lhe very identical words that I said to’ Mrs. 
White!” exclaimed the other. “TI do say, it beats all! 
But you always was an exemplary person in.that re- 
spect, and nobody can say any harm of you, far nor 
near. If there’s anything that I like, it is to see people 
minding their own business, I really consider it 
morally wrong to tattle.” 

“My dear Mrs. Black, I am happy to find one 
person that entertains proper ideas on this subject. I 
suppose I'm foolish, but I was thinking of Mrs, Jones.” 

“ What.about her?” asked Mrs, Black, qnickly, 

“You are such a discreet person, that I declare I'm 
half tempted to tell you.” 

“T can keep a secret,” said the other, firmly and 
importantly. 

“ Well, pray don’t mention it for the world, for I 
wouldn't have it leak out for anything!” 

“T won't mention it to a living soul!” 

“ Then I don’t mind telling you. The secret is this: 
Mrs. Jones has been taking snuff.” 

“Ts it possible?” ejaculated Mrs. Black, apparently 
very much astonished at what she had heard. 

“It’s true, every word Of it,” resumed Mrs. Walker, 

vely. 

e Where did she get it?” queried the inquisitive 
Mrs. Black. 

“From my husband's shop,” returned the informant, 
in an impressive whisper. 

“What'll happen next, I wonder?” added Mrs. 
Black. 

“ Hush ! not a word more. Your husband is coming, 
and I wouldn't have it breathed to anybody else for 
the world! ” said Mrs. Walker, hurriedly. 

The entry of Mr. Black put an end to this conver- 
sation ; and soon after, the visitorreturned home. The 
moment she was quite out of sight, Mrs. Black threw 
a shaw] about ber, and hurried to Mrs. White's. 

“I can’t stop but half a minute,”'she said. “I've 
only ran in to tell you the news—things do happen 
so strangely.” 





dying to hear something new; 'Hammertown ‘is so 
dull,” rejoined Mrs, White. 

“There, what a foul I am! I promised upon my 
honour that I wouldn't. divulge it to the best friend I 
have on earth.” 

“Lucretia Black,” said’Mrs. White, solemnly, “did 
you ever know me fo tell ?” 

“Arabella “White, your words carry conviction. 
There isn’t a single woman on earth that I'd sooner 
trust. You shall know all; but if you ever i 

“ Never, never, as I hope te be saved!” protested 
Arabella. 

“If you should lisp it——” 

“Lucretia Black, do you \wish'to wound my sensi- 
tive feelings ?” added the other, deprecatingly. 

“ Not another word! You shall know the whole. I 
hope nobody will overhear us ?” 

Mrs. White .quieted the fears of her friend on this, 
subject; and drawing her chair closer, prepared ..to 
hear the announcement. 

“Remember, Arabella,'that I would. not place so 
baw ab op ap br ong ye being. Mrs. Jones 

ing snuff from Ir. Walker's ; 

“Oh, Lucretia f” exclaimed Mrs. White welding up 
her hands with pious horror. 

“True,” added the other, impressively 

“ How much did she take?” asked Arabella. 

bad Mrs. Walker didn’t say ; but enough, I'll warrant 
a. 

* And she's been called such a nice woman, too!” 
“And a church member into the bargain.” 

“Pride must have a fall. She always carried her 
head pretty high in the world” 

“She won't be apt to hold it up long, if this gets 
talked of.” 

“That she won't. ‘But she always did think herself 
better than the rest of us.” 

After.considerable more conversation of this nature, 
the two worthy ladies separated ; and Mrs. White took 
oceasion, during the day, to “look in” upon Mrs. 
Brown, the baker's wife. 

“I’m so thunderstruck!” cried Arabella, as,.ont of 
breath from exertion, she seated herself by the latter. 

“ Why, Mrs. White, how you frigliten me! I know 
something must have happened—somebody’s sick, or 
dead, or going to be married!” replied Mrs. Brown, 

“You might guess a thousand years, and come no 
nearer to it than the man in the moon!” retorted 
Arabella, confidently. “It’s one of the most singular 
tuings that ever happened in Hammertown, _ I 
shoulda’t wonder if people found out that those who 
ss to so much gentility ain't any better than other 
olks. 

“You make me tremble all over! I never felt so 
much on the tiptoe of expectation, as One may say, in 
my life,” added the baker’s wife. 

“ Miranda Brown, I'd like.to, tell you what it is, but 
I can’t. I’m on my honour,” 

“T shall really think hard of you, Mrs. White, if you 
treat me in this way. “Haven’t I been on my honour 
ever since you knew me ?—and did I ever keep.any- 
thing from you that was worth knowing?” 

“ But, Miranda, [have sworn——” 

“Is this your friendship for me, Arabella ‘White ? ” 

“Miranda Brown, you have conquered! I couldn't 
keep anything from you, if I should try.. Give me 
your ear—I musn’t speak above my breath. ‘A/rs. 
Jones has been stealing snuff from Mr. Walker's shop!” 

“Lucretia, you have given mea shock, I. really 
feel faint—your salts, my dear. Who would have 
thoughtit? It doesn’t seem as though it could be so.” 

“Tt’s just as I have said, and it affected me dread- 
ful, Mrs. Brown; I couldn't have felt worse ; I haven't 
oreo easy a moment since. Her husband is to be 

itied.” 

“So he is, I'declare! “I shouldn't wonder if he had 
to leave Hammertown. This is a miserable, sinful 
world, really; truly honest ple have reason to be 
thankful that they are kept by a merciful providence.” 

“It wouldn’t be strange,” resumed Mrs. -White, 
confidentially, “if Mrs. Jones had a monomania—. 
or kleptomania, as it is now called in the London 
paper—for taking everything she can lay her. hands 
on. 

“Such things are common,” rejoined Mrs. Brown. 
“ Did she steal a great quantity ? 

“Yes, indeed, several jars; and no doubt Mr. Jones 
had to come down handsomely for it.” 

“No doubt, no doubt, poor man! T hope it willbe 
hushed up, and not .go.any farther; it will create so 
much scandal among the gossips. And, if therels 
anything I do abominate, it’s a busy-body,” added 
Mrs. Brown, emphatically. ° 

“Just so; but I mustn't stay a longer, for 
T left my babe,” answered Arabella, as hurriedly, 
gathered up the folds of her shawl, signi! ; 
more that what she had been telling must 
an inviolable secret. ' 

When the exemplary woman had gone, Mrs, Brown 
could not resist the tem n to “run over” to Mrs. 





‘| Claimed ‘Mrs. Green, her eyes expressing 


‘} can you'be ‘firm? " asked’ the ‘visitor, with 


| “You astonish me beyond measure. 


“I'm so “nstrated and worked up thi j 4, 
seem as if I could stay at Hammertowa edition 
there are such carryings on.” tay, 

“Goodness gracious! “You don't say fo!" ip 
the curiosity which her fiiend’s Jango 7 

“Pve got the most astounding Seen yon pa 
of. It didn’t comé in a. roundabout WY, ‘ith, 
but just as straight as it could come. Cornelia fan 


_dramaticair. | ‘> 

“ As firm as a rock,” was the decisive reply, 

“T know oP won't ha it, but Mrs, Sones hay 
stolen six jai's of snuff from Mr. Walker's sho). 
what else she’s taken, the’ Lord only knows rw = 

“Just such @ woman, for all the world, as] alms 
thought shé was!” screamed Mrs. Green, eloyyi 
both hands, to give, her words proper empliasis, «| 
never @id like her, ard I was saying to Mr. Green g 
few days.ago that Mary Jones was no better than, 
should. be, It’s very strange, but I’ve had my sus- 
picions abeut her character, which I have never 
before hinted to my most intimate friend.” 

“She was not the sort of person that I should hare 
chosen to make confidante of,” replied the other; “hy 
I confess it never entered’ my head that she would 
steal; but so ft is, for it camé directly from Yn, 
Walker, and she ought to know, seeing her hushaai 
has been the sufferer,” ‘ 

“Yon doti’t know ‘exactly what other things she 
has' taken ?” inquired’ Mrs. Green. 

“No, Idon't. “The fact of the case is, she has gois 
oO? and can’t keep her hands off from any. 

ing. 

v n’t surptise me a bit, Mrs. Brown, for shy 
has got the queerest look with her eyes.” 

Mrs. Brown and Mrs, Green discusre this subject 
thoroughly before they parted, aud felt that they ought 
to be grateful that'they lad been kept from.tie evil 
into which Mrs. Jones bad fallen. 

Before three days had elapsed, it was all over Hin- 
mertown that Mr. Jones's wife was a confirmed tiie 
There was nota thing that could be mentioned, but 
what she “had the reputation of ‘purloining ; she bad 
taken silks, shawls, gloves, &c., tings, pins, and chains 
from jewellers’ shops, as will as six jars of snuf {nm 
Mr. Walker's shop. 

This singular and astounding news was talked over 


‘in all circles, and produced universal horror in Han- 


mertown ; for Mrs. Jones was a lady who had hitherto 
borne an excellent character, aud been much respected. 
These scandalous stories, at length reached the ears of 


“Mr. Jones ; for liis good wife began to be slighted. and 


treated with marked coldness by those who had been 
proud of .her naintance. Mrs. Jones was much 
shocked and mortified, but could not forbear smiling, 
when, among the articles enumerated as having been 
appropriated by her, were. mentioned. six jars of snuf 


‘taken from Mr. Walker's shop. 


Her husband succeeded in tracing the snuff story 
directly to Mrs. Green, and the latter declared that 
she knew nothing about it, and had only told it 
to one or two of her intimate friends, precisely as she 
had it from Mrs. Brown, who had informed her, on the 
very best authority, as she said, tiat Mrs. Jones lad 
stolen six jars of snuff, and a great varicty of other 
articles, 

Pully resolved to follow the matter up to its origin, 
Mr. Jones calléd on Mrs. Brown, the baker's wile, 
who, in turn, avowed*that she bad repeated the story 
just. as.she had received it from Mrs. Arabella White; 
therefore the injured husband hastened to the resi 
dence of the latter. Mrs, White wasin the same state 
of innocence in regard to the subject, and only knew 
that Mrs. Black had. told her that Mrs. Walker had 
informed her confidentially that Mrs. Jones had takea 
a quantity of snuff from ber husband's (Mr. Walker's) 
shop. To Mrs. Black, then, as the next link in the chain, 
Mr. Jones posted. ‘That excellent woman was also in 
a state of paradisaical purity in regard to the whole 
affair; she had no more knowledge of the subject than 
an infant, and could only refer to Mrs. Walker. It 
ouly remained for the indignant, Jones to visit Mrs 
Walker, and call her to account for her reprehensible 
conduet, “When she heard that Mrs. Black had re 
hon that she had told her, in confidence, that Mrs 

ones had taken a large quantity of snuff from her 
husband’s store, she pronounced it a vile slander, and 


was megpeskobly astonished at the wickedness of 
Lucretia Black. 


“T have traced the scandalous story that my wile 
has stolen six jars of snuff, directly to you,” returned 
Mr. Jones, firmly. “I consider Mrs. Joues’s character 
aby vilified. I shall sift this matter to the bottom, 
Pac no other remedy remains, shall resort to the 


Mrs. Walker. 
I oaly told 


Mra, Black, that, your wife had noquired » habit of 
taking snuff; for my husband told me that sheb 


Ww. 
“Six jars of snnff!”  ejacilated 








“How you do talk! Tell meall about it; for I’m 





Green’s, and have a little friendly talk with her. 





purchased a small box of brown rappee at his shop.” 
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rare: : 

« Jg it, possible,” exclaimed Mo; Jones,“ that,.such’ 
slandercus and exaggerated reports could ‘grow out 
of a thing so trivial? .- Phere is certainly, a -gxent 
difference bet een, taking snuff as a, sterputatory, and 
stesling six. jars of.it from Mr, Walker's shop. Behold 
how large firea small matter kindleth. _As it. hap- 
pens, You, also, laboured ‘under. @ slight; mistake, Mrs. 
Walker; for the.box of spuff.that was, ‘purchased. at, 
your busband’s.shop wag not for my wife, but for ber 
other, who is afflicted with a catarrhal affection.” 

Mrs. Walker made many apologies, and promised 
to. do all she conld.to counteract the effect of the false 
rumours which were being. promulgated by the joint 
efforts of Black, White, Broavn, Green, and Uo. 

{he surprise and.wov'tification.of the partiesreferred 
to cannot be.imagiued, when a full exposé of.the.sub- 
ject took place, and they discovered on what a small, 
lasis they, had. erected. such: towering’ fabric; of 


falsehood, , ‘ 

‘The moral of this story. is, quite appareat., Slan- 
derous stories grow larger. the, oftemex they are, re- 
qeated.. When.,.they have” passed .through half a 
dozen lips, they can: searcely be recognized.as the same 
that were. first told. By, an. easy, ascending; +cale, 
taking spuff.as a sternutatory becomes. stealing six, 
jars of brown -rappee ; and_so on, until. the unhappy 
Mrs. Jones is.converted iuto an unmitigated appropria+ 
tor of other: people's goods, nf 


EEE 


Tur New Horer. Dizv om Parisi—The old 
Lospital is to be demolished, and the plansiof the new: 
institution have beew adopted. The building will be 
erected at ws very little distance off the present site ; 
and two streets will be considerably enlarged tovafford 
space and frontage. ‘Ihe-areasto beoecupied will | be 
22,000 square yards, the present hospital not covering 
half that area. Theereetion of the new Hotel Dieu. 
will cause the disappearance of some of the oldest, 
narrowest, dingiest, and most disreputable streets of 
Paris. 

A pLaw'is said to be under discussion for supplying 
Paris with ‘sea water through a metal tube about a 
foct in diameter, to run parallel to the railway from 
Dieppe to the capital, To accomplish this, a celamn 
similar to that in the Place Breteuil, ia Paris, but 
180ft. high, would be erected at’ Dieppe. It is esti- 
mated that a 20‘ horse power steam-engine would 
suffice to raise water from the-sea to the top of such a 
column. On its arrival in Paris, the water would ‘be 
distributed among bathing establishments in the 
twenty different arrondissements. 

FLoceire A QuEEN.—At a recent meeting of the 
Geographical Society, an amusing letter was read 
from M. du Chailla, detailing his succes so far.as the 
Fernando Po river, where he was waiting for instru- 
ments to replace those he had lost. He stated that he 
had settled with the king that whoever was found 
guilty of stealing should be flogged, and that finding 
his fowls disappear mysteriously at the rate of ten a 
day, he was told that the woods were full, of snakes 
and wild cats. This excuse not satisfying him, lie 
was told that the thieves could not be discovered, but 
that three boys should be flogged for him, He declared 
that lie would leave tliem if they did not find the 
culprits, which proved to be one of the king’s wives 
and auvother noble lady, These in vain offered him'} 
elephant tusks as ict ce sagan for the offence, Pro- 
ceedings were stayed till the retura of. the king from 
an expedition, when the criminals were solemnly 
brought out, and Du Cliaillu informed that none but 
himself should flog the queen, | This he refused to do, 
aud the punishment was ‘inflicted by the Jady’s 
brother, 

Tue Powers or May um Progress. anp Cox- 
SUMPTION.— Like; ‘the atmosphere, he inhales, the 
powers of man.appear to. have no. determinate limit,, 
vither in the way of expansion or compression. His. 
capabilities, quiescent nd, stixing, ,are beyond, esti- 
mate. A life wholly sedentary is certainly unnatural, 
but, with suitable regimen, may be made compatible 
With Lealth, and prolonged, though: feeble, existence. 
Men live and, grow fat over en shop-boards,,| 
heading, pins.or pointing, nails, or. seated ungcasingly 
Watching the. inlet to, some; colossal, industrial hive., 
Action is, howeyer, undoubtedly our more congenial 
and wholesome state. In the sphere of activity, man 
is truly @ prodigy of eveation, the paragon of.ani 
The works of his hands.merely, Low , vast. and ianu-, 
merable, Survey in. thought, — @ moment. the-cities. 
he has built, the temples and palaces. he hag. erected, 
ome nore trying than all, the monet ations he 
as nade in mining, well-sinking, canal. digging, and. 
tunnelling., In these, aided 
helps, be bas, boom, mele by sundry mechanieal 
parison. But. ip, mere 
Simpy his most surprising feats his locomotive ps 

4s apedestrian,.he would, we doubt not, 0) 
rr with ; ust'a-liftover st i: eet 
put a girdle round theeasth., Sumething nearly equi- 








| thanked Lim. 


valent to this: was accemplished,by the famous “ Walk- 
ing Stewart,” as he was called; but, he was greatly out- 

one. by the late Captain Cochrane, who started from 

alcutta, and footed it overland all the way to London. 
He next undertook Europe, and thoreughly traversed 
its, principal states from. Portugal to Poland. This 
did not suffice to lay his moving spirit... The vastand 
then little-known. region of Siberia was next walked 
over, beginning at St. Petersburgh and ending, at 
Behring’s Straits. Of necessity, Cochrane must have 
had a peculiar, or, indeed, a. metallic constitution, to 
accomplish these J.e:cuJean exploits. Such he had. 
Constant exposure in every climate lad rendered’ him 
invulnevable to skyey,influences,and bis bed would 
be either the frozen ground of Russia, or, in a 
tropical forest, perched among the cockatoos, aud 
monkeys. 





LOVE AND REASON. 


Ressow’and Love; one‘summer noon, 
Went out'to rove together; 

The wild birds sang their sweetest tune— 
*T was sparkling, sunny weatiier. 

Soen-the wild boy began to play 
Among 'the leafy bowers, 

Whilé Reason warned him not to'stray, 
And talked of darkening hours. 

Love laugled: he heeded not such things, 
While all-wa3.bright about him ; 

But shook the sunshine from his wings, 
And dared—the, imp !—to flout him, 

“Tush bey!” cried Graybeard; “ prithee move, 
You see how fast day closes.” 

“How very glowing!” auswered. Love, 
“ The.sun sets in the roses.” 


Reason still argued—Love grew warm, 
And every caution slighted, 
Till Reason, yielding to tlie charm, 
They stayed, and were benig hited. 
And thusthe case will.ever prove— 
To doubt:the fact were treason ! 
Reason is-oft misked by Love— 
Love nover yields to Reason ! PF. B. 





THE STEPMOTHER. 
a 
CHAPTER XL 
Oh, sir! pray tell me—is all changed around me? 
Or is it only 1? The Piccolomini. 

Esruer slept soundly until late in the morning, her 
kind host occasionally looking into the room to-assure 
himeelf of. the progress of her recovery., She awoke 
free of fever, with a calm and’ even pulse, and quite 
herself again, with the exception of great exhaustion. 
Finding, herself alone, in a gorgeous bed, and in the 
midst-of the most luxurious surroundings, she started 
up, with a little cry expressive of wonder and bewil- 
derment, and stared around tle apartment. 

“ Where. can I be?” she murmured. “ What has 
happened ?.” 

She strove. to. colleet.her thoughts, and a crowd of 
saddening recollections soon pressed uponjher mind, 
whereupon she continued, moaningly : 

“IT remember it all now. I was married to Russell, 
overlieard his awful admissions, wandered about the 
streéts, and fell on a'door-step. ‘The proprietor of the 
house must have:bronght me in.” 

She resolved to arise and! dress herself; and so be 
ready to meet her kind entertainers, concerning whom 
she already.experienced a lively curivsity.. The soft 
and genial atmosphere «f the room made the task seem 
light, and, she crept out of the bed, donning her 
clothes, which were all dry and unstained by their late 
wetting., New: shoes and stockings, of the most 
dainty description, were placed for her use, and she 
put.them on, in. a state of, quiet astonishment. She 
was.soon dressed and looking superbly, notwithstand- 
ing the paleness;of, her, face, and the purple lines 
under her splendid eyes, 

“ The will! ” she suddenly exclaimed, feeling for. it 
inher. bosom. © “ Oh, I.have-lost it!.” 

i She. sank), back into a large easy-chair, in, a state.of. 
opelessuess aud despair. 

~ the,same moment a.faint tap sounded at. the 
door, and the nabob entered. 

He, appeared. surprised ag well as pleased to see his 
Guest sitting up, and said: 

“T see how astonished you are, my dear young 
lady,.at finding yourself, here.. I discovered you on 
my steps last night, and brought youin. Lhope you 
feel better this. Ze? 

Esther replied that she did feel much better, and 
ly. for. his kind hospitality. 


“ Do not 80, distressed,” he said, noticing the 


nervous, menner in.which. she seemed to be feeling. 


for something about her dress, ‘‘ The will you carri 
oe bosom.is,sale.. I, take pleasure in. restoring it 





. Ho drew it from _hjs breast-pocket, and handed it to 
er. 
“Oh, thank yon, thank, you,” sail Esther, her face 
lightizg up with joy, as she restored the document to 
her bosom, 

“T suppose,” remarked tho. nabob, drawing\a chair 
close beside her, ‘‘that you are the young lady men- 
tioned in the will—Esther Willis.” 

“Tam, sir,” wasthe reply ; and tears sprang-into the 
eyes of the unhappy girl,anud sue buried her face in 
her hands. 

“You shall tell me all about yourself,” he said, 
kindly, ‘Just now, however, you need strengthen- 
ing: Let me take you. down to my library,” 

is friendly countenance, with itsfrauk manliness 
of expression, gave. Esther im; licit confidence in, him, 
and she. made no: objection, wlieu he threw around her 
a splendid India shawl which he had worn into the 
room.aronnd his shoulders, and wheeled her into the 
warm hall, where Kader was in waiting. 

“Take her down-stairs carefully,” commanded. the 
nabob. 

The Hindoo obeyed, without much apparent exer- 
cise of his great. strength, and her host then wheeled 
Esther into the library. 

“« There—the exereise has done you good,” he com- 
mented, giving her a cosy corner near the handsome 
breakfast table, laid for two. 

“ Now, you must have a strengthening cordial! ” 

He proceeded to his medicine-ease, which lay ona 
side-table, and turned out a clear liquid into the gold 
cup, mixing it with water, aud presented it to his 
gust. 

She took it without hesitation, although with soma 
wonder. 

“ Now you'll soon be well,” said her host, restoring 
the cup toits place. “ You must eat some breakfast, 
and then we'll have a good talk!” 

He seated himself at the table, and selected the 
choicest delicacies thereon for Esther, obliging her by 
a gentle persuasiveness to eat heartily, although if left 
to herself she could not have eaten a morsel. 

“And now, Miss Esther,” he said, when he had 
also eatvn heartily, “ you must confide in me the cause 
of your homeless condition. I will be your true 
friend, if you need one!” 

Esther was, inspired with strange confidence in 
him, and his kindness had completely opened. her 
heart to him, so she faltered : 

“Ido need a friend, sir. My father died a few 
weeks ago—in October, and since then I have been 
all alone. Welived at Elmwood on the Thames, 
where ny father was born and spent his youth. My 
father marriei a second time, about five or six years 
ago, and his second wife proved cruel to me, although 
I kept out of her way as muchas possible. My father 
made two wills, the first giving everything to my 
stepmother, the second, the one [ have in my posses- 
sion. Mrs, Willis induced her nephew, Pierre Russell, 
to change the wills,making hers effective., He did so, 
keeping this in his possession, with the intention of 
entrapping me intoa marriage with him, and producing 
it!” 


“The villain!” ejaculated the nabob, “But you 
saw through. his character—you didn’t m him?” 

With tears and sobs, Esther told the rest of her 
story ; how Pierre had separated herfrom her betrothed, 
how he had maligned each to the other, the conversa- 
tion she had overhe-“4, her marriage, and the cause 
of her wild flight, into the storm on the previous 
night. 

© Poor child!” said her, host, wiping a tear from 
his eye. “You have beeu foully, cruelly, wronged ; 
and if the law will free you from that rascal, it shall 
do it, And this noble young fellow who loves you, 
whojishe?” . 

“ His name is Harry Moreland——” 

* What!” cried the nabob, with a start. 

“Harry Moreland. His father, George Henry More- 
land, went to India more tiian twenty-one years ayo.” 

“Impossible!” cried her host, excitedly, his face 
fairly livid. “ He had no son!” 

“Yes; but Harry was supposed to be still-born, and 
my, father, who was, George Moreland’s best friend, 
wrote to him to that effect. But he lived, and my father 
wrote by the next yessel to his frieud, announcing the 
fact; but. he never heard from him again, He 
adopted him, sevt-him tg college, established him jin 
business, and. loved him as if he had been his 
own son, a3, did my mether. Harry and I loved 
each other in childhood, and were betrothed. Oh, 
Harry!” 

She sobbed alond, 

The nabob seemed not to notice her emotion, being 
agitated beyond description. 

As soon as he could command his voice, he ex- 
claimed ; 

“ The greatest wish of my heart, the longing of my 
soul, is realized! I have a son—a good and.noble sen! 
Thank God!” 

“A son!” repeated Esther, in astonishment; “ then 
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G Morela ho “T should think,” said Mr. Moreland, “that had | The I hear 
eo . rw y oreland, who went to India, and peiiua'es vane Seb ie crate nanlllet Laortngdoniear Lea wn of her, she'll have a divony 


“ITam—lam! Where is he—my boy?” 

Esther drew from her pocket her purse, in which 
was the notice she had cut from a paper, of Harry's 
partnership with Lawrence and Co. 

The nabob—er, as we shall hereafter call him by his 
true name, Mr. Moreland—took the notice, and then 
rang the bell excitedly. 

Kayder immediately made his appearance. 

“Kayder,” said his master, hardly able to control 
his voice sufficiently to speak, “go to the address 
printed in that notice, and ask for Mr. Harry- More- 
Jand. . Bring him home with you, if you have to wait 
all day for him. Don't tell him who wants bim—but 
hurry! I'd go myself, only I tremble so; I am so 
weak tliat I couldn't takea step! Tell him he must 
come—Miss Willis wants to see him!” 

“ Yes, your excellency.” said the Hindoo, with 
his usual salaam. “I won't come home without 
him!” 

He disappeared from the room, and the next mo- 
ment left the house. 

“Why did he call you ‘excellency’?” asked 
Esther. 

“Oh, it’s merely the way of the rascals,” he 
answered. “ Everybody who has money is an excel- 
lency to these Hindoos, as well as to people who are 
net Hindoos, Kayder, however, loves me better than 
he loves his own life, for I have many times proved 
him. But I am impatient, Esther—tell me how my 
son looks.” 

Esther described Harry with the enthusiasm of 
love, dwelling upon his handsome person as well as 
his noble qualities of mind. 

“What a chain of destiny! ” then ejaculated Mr. 
Moreland. “ If the wills hadn't been changed—if the 
trouble hadn't been made between you and Harry—if 
you had not married Russell, you would never have 
fallen on my doorstep, and I should never have 
known that I had a son in existence. Let us hope,” 
he continued, “ that another link will be added to the 
chain—your happy union with my boy.” 

“IT can hardly realize that this is really you,” said 
Esther, after a pause. “ My father said he wrote to 
you often, and never hada line from yeu after the 
letter vou sent showing that you knew of your wife's 
death.” 

“'Tbat was because I went into the interior of 
India, and got into the good graces of an Indian 
prince, with whom I lived over nineteen years. When 
he died, at the end of that period, he made me his 
heir, leaving me immense quantities of jewels and 
gold, I brought them home with me. Won’t Master 
Harry be surprised, Esther, when he hears that? He 
may give up business to-morrow.” 

Esther partially forgot her own great grief—the 
fuct of her marriage to Russell—in seeing Mr. More- 
land's excited joy; and she was about to express ler 
sympathy with him, when the second Hindoo knocked 
on the door, and entered, saying: 

“ May it please your excellency, that woman has 
come again.” 

“It don’t please me at all,” said Mr. Moreland; 
“ but,” he added, with a second thought, “show her 
into the drawing-room.” 

The man disappeared, and his master added: 

“That woman is your stepmother—Mts. Stropes— 
according to your story. I sent a note to your father, 
which she answéred in person a week afterwaris, 
telling me that he was dead. . She has called here 
ever since—bored me to dvath—completely killed 

” 

Esther shuddered instinctively at. her stepmother’s 
presence. 

“She shan’t hurt you, poor lite dove,” said Mr. 
Moreland. “ Keep quiet here, while I go and see her.” 

He pressed. his fits to Esther's forehead, and then 
went out to see his visitor. 

He found Mrs. Willis seated in the drawing-room, 
with the air of one conscious of lookiug her best, and 
his manner was eold and distant to her as he seated 
himself near her, 

“ I am so glad to see you, sir,” she said, in tones of 
affected joy, as she arose from her seat and clasped his 
hand. “Is your health as good as usual ?” 

“Y hank you—not quite,” drily responded Mr. More- 
land. “€an I doanything for you?” 

Mrs. Willis shook out her full silk skirt, and said: 

“T need a friend, it is true, sir. Oh, the bitterness, 
the loneliness ef a widuw’s lot! If I had only some 
friend to advise me ?” 

“On what point would you like advice?” 

Mrs. Willis did uot quite like the tone of her host; 
but she affected a troubled air, and said: 

“1 am s0 beset by fortune-hunters, sir—you have 
no idea. Of, course, I despise all the suitors who offer 
themselves, Lecause they are so far inferior to my late 
husband. I know of but one gentleman whom I could 
really revere aud love—only ove to whom the riper 
love of my womanlicod could be given.” : 


late husband being not yet very long in his grave.” 

eed ei eM he a 
raarked: 

“We cannot control the emotions of the heart, sir. 
The lot of a widow, too, as I have said, is so desolate. 
I should think -you would feel lonely, sir—woald 
want a loving and tender wife. Any woman would 
be proud to call you husband.” 

She affected to blush and be confused at her last 
words, but Mr. Moreland gave her affectation only a 
smile of contempt, saying: 

. hy if a widow’s lot is lonely, how can that affect 
you?” 

“T don't comprehend you.” 

“Tt is easy enough, madam. While your first hus- 
band, Jerry Stropes, is living, how can you be said to 
be a widow?” 

If a mine had exploded under the feet of the 
guilty woman, she could not have been more startled. 

She sank back in her chair with a faint scream of 
horror. 

“You have been misinformed,” at length she 
gasped. “I know of no one of that name.” 

“* Excuse me, then,” said her host pleasantly. “ But 
don't look so disturbed. You haven't brought your 
step-daughter to see me yet, as you promised, When 
are you going to let me see her?” 

Mrs. Willis strove to reassure herself, and replied, 
trembling as with an ague: 

“ Yes, I've been intending to bring her, but she 
has been ill, and is now absent on a bridal tour, bhav- 
ing married my nephew. She will not return to 
London tliis year.” 

“Indeed!” said Mr. Moreland, sternly. “ Allow 
me to correct you. Miss Willis is now in my house, 
under my protection. Her father’s lost will is here, 
too. Providence, by a strange chain of destiny, has 
this day made me the most bappy man in the uni- 
verse, notwithstanding Esther's misfortunes.” 

Mrs. Willis would have given a good deal to sink 
through the floor at that moment, but worse for her 
was to come. 

“Permit me to add, madam, that your efforts to 
entrap Harry Moreland,” he continued, “ are known 
to me. You guessed that he was my son, and the 
heir of my two million pounds. So he is, but Elinor 
Stropes will never have a penny of them. As to 
your nephew, madam,” and Mr. Moreland’s veice 
grew stern and quick, “ Esther shall have a divorce 
from him. We'll send him to prison. We'll hang 
him! I'll spend every shilling of my fortune in the 
interest of my old friend’s daugtrter, if necessary ; but 
she shall be free from him. And now go—I wish 
never to see you again.” 

He stepped aside; and Mrs. Willis, overwhelmed 
with despair and mortification at the failure of her 
last hope and the revelations of her wickedness, arose 
to leave. 

She was too completely overwhelmed to deny any- 
thing, or ofer any observation in self-defence, and ac- 
cordingly, with a livid face and tottering steps, she 
leit the house and returned to her carriage. 

“ This is horrible!” was her comment on her dis- 
appoiutment. “I am ruined!” 





CHAPTER XLL 


Something, 
I can't but know, is going forward ‘round me;— 
I see it gathering, crowding, driving on, 
In wild i ry mo ts. Well, 
In brief time, doubtiess, it will reach even me! 





WE will now trace the declining fortunes of Pierre 
Russell. 

On returning to his house, he learned from his ser- 
vants that Mrs. Willis had been there, resognizitigz 
her by their description of the Jady who had ‘called. 
He also learned that Esther had ‘left the house 
immediately after the depatture of her visitor, aud 
the revelation he had received’ at’ Mrs! ‘Willis’ ‘was 
confirmed. 

“My whole plot is indeed revealed,” he thought, 
with a face dark with chagrin and wrath, after he 
had questioned his servants thorouglily. “I’ve lost 
everything—wife, fortune, and every pretence of re- 
spectability.” 
He ascended the stairs to his library, and endea- 
voured to console himself with his meerschaum and 
a bottle of wine. 

Hoping ant longing for Esther's returii, he passed 
twe or three hours, every instant growing more 
excited and despairing, and at length becoming despe- 
rate, 

“She'll never be seen here’ again,” he ejaculated, 
paeing about the room, “She's lost as soon as won— 
gone ferever! She's taken herself off to some hetel 
—to the country--te the clergyman’s—anywhere to 
get away from me. She'll find frien@s enough with 
that balf-million, and a whole regiment of lawyers. 


He continued to rave in this manner, adding to the 
disagreeable facts in the case a host of needless 
hensioas and distresses, as is invariably the case with 
evil-doers. 

“Well, I will hunt for her,” he declared to himeelt, 
later in the afternoon. “She won't shake me of 5, 
easily. 1'H visit every hotel where she is likely to take 
refuge—every private family she's familiar with, ang 
will keep watch at Mr. Satton’s. Andif I can find her 
and can place that will beside our marriage certificate 
I may yet inherit her motiey.” 

e ed to a secret drawer in a table at ong 
side of the room, and pored abstractedly a few minute 
over several phials of liquids and powders he found 


The murderous light deepened on ‘his features ang 
in his eyes, and the most heartless expressions fell ip. 
coherently from his lips from time to time, as he cop- 
tinued his villainous musings. . 

“ Let me once find her! ” finally came in a distinct 
whisper from his lips, “Everything depends upon 
that. The shocks she has received to-day furnish the 
basis of a rapid decline, and it will be my own fault 
if I do not improve them. Perhaps the reverend 
gentleman will advise her to live with me, to avoid 
scandal, and to effect my conversion. On the whole, 
I need not despair.” , 

He sprang up with his usual energy, prepared fora 
walk, and left the house. first measure was to 
call at Mr. Sutton’s, where he learned that the clergy- 
man had not yet returned from a call he had gone to 
make with the newly-wedded bride. This informa- 
tion was a point gained. 

“The old fellow is looking up a hotel for her,” he 
commented, on leaving the clergyman’s wife, “ or he 
may be figuring as doctor in a nervous crisis. Pos- 
sibly,” and his face flushed with joy, “she may be 
dying of the shock—in which vase I am the sole heir, 
and little need I care for exposure.” 

Thus communing with himself, his mind being con- 
tinually busy, he commenced making the rounds of 
such hotels as were likely to have entered into 
Esther's thought, in case of her looking for a choice 
among them. Carefully scanning the registers, and 
inquiring after every solitary lady who had arrived 
during the morning, he spent two or.three hours in 
his search, to no advantaze. 
At length, however, at a showy hotel, he found a 
Miss De Lacey registered as a forenoon arrival, and 
concluded, after some cautious inquiries, that she 
might be his missing wife. He accordingly sent upa 
card bearing the name of the Rev. Mr. Sutton, and 
was soon conducted to an elegant apartment, where 
he found himself coufronted by—Elinor Stropes! 
The surprise of both was great. 
“My dear Miss De Lacey,” said Russell, wlio was 
the first te recover his self- ion, “ permit me to 
explain my masquerade, and I sliall then be ready to 
learn yours.” 
He knew by the pinched aspect of ler face that she 
was as deeply in trouble as himself, and he therefore 
had no hesitation about being confidential. She 
listened with pleasure, and responded at length, iu- 
forming him of all her operations,and purposes, when 
he said: 
“ You are quite right, Elinor, in cutting your father 
and mother, There are plenty of rich young men, 
aud you cannot fail to take your chvice of them, I'w 
sorry you failed with Moreland, for your failure leaves 
him open to madam’s consideration, should she get rid 
of me; but we will not despair. Is there anything I 
can do for you?” 
Elinor indicated some trifling services she might 
reqitive of liim, did invited lim to call upon her often 
—provided, of course, that he could retain: all her 
secrets,  Rusself had the y isatisfaction of 
learning ‘from her that'a reverend gentleman had 
culled upon Moreland at the time she was visiting 
Harry’s office, and this fact wasanother great poiut 
gained, in his opinion. , ; 
“ It seems that Esther is already in communication 
with’ Moreland,” he muttered despairingly, after leaving 
Elinor, “#ad my ruin is complete. Sutton’s acting 48 
mediator, the couple ‘are together, Esther and More- 
and my whole fature is wrecked: ‘The only 


4 thing left me is revenge! ” 


He became'suddenly stern and thoughtful, as le 
took his way to the’ nearést police station, where le 
communicated” certain’ particulars respecting the 
whereabouts of one Jerry Stropes, who had long been 
wanted by the police to answer to a score of serious 
charges. He arranged with the inspector to sends 
fores to ‘the elegant ‘residence of Mrs. Willis, at & 
certain hour of the following moriinyg, and agreed.to 
be on the spot to identify the offender and make sure 
of him. 

“That'll be the end of Jerry,” he thought, as he 
started homewards; “and Pll take good care that the 
fate of hia wife is not mach better!” 
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On again reaching his house, he found that Esther Clarence Creamer turned sharply round, and grew | frippery, when a carriage stopped at the.door, and 
had been there, alone, acting rather strangely, and had | suddenly pale under the keen gaze of a. tall, rather | Mrs. Durivage’s light step came up the velvet-carpeted 
gone SWAY, after a visit to his library. stylish-looking man, who had leaned against the | stair. 

Hurrying thither, he found that the intercepted | awning-post, apparently absorbed in ® newspaper, % What can I do for you, madame?” said the 
letters were gone, and he had another fit of terrible | during the whole of the low-uttered odlloquy between | modiste, coming forward with her sweetest smile, and 
raviugs over the completeness of ‘the exposure aod the brother and sister. Clarence shrank back—he | most elaborate curtsey, as customes and rich silks 
defeat by which he had been overtaken. did not like the steely light of those large grey eyes. rustled in the show-room. ’ 

He had speut all the money he had received from “J didn’t know——” he began, huskily. “We have. changed our mind about the dress. 
his aunt, and he foresaw that he could not take upshe |  “ That I was so near! No, I know you did not. Madame D’Etienne,” said Mrs. Durivage, with pretty 
mortgage om his house, or even make another payment | Still, my advice remains the same—don't trouble your- | breathlessness, and eager, sparkling eyes. 
upon it. self about a costume for Mrs. Durivage’s masquerade.” | * Too late,” 

Possibly he could make arrangements with the late “ Why not?” “ It is not too late, I hope. My Sibyl wants to ap- 
owner to pay him back a portion of his eash payment, “ Beeause you won't go.” as La Sultana; and Lily Field is kind enough to 
and he could undoubtedly dispose of his furniture and| “What's the reason I won't go?” blustered Mr. | say she will change her costume to that of a page if 

the dress between this and to-morrow 


personal property for a few hundred pounds, but what Creamer, with wandering, uneasy eyes, that never | you can get up 
an exhibition of his iary prospects this was, to settled in any one place. night.” 
compare with his late brilliant expectations! “Because I respect and, admire Lilian Field too Madame mused a moment, with her fingers on her 
Phe tortured and restless night that followed can | much to allow her to become the prey of au un-| forehead. 
be imagined. principled scoundrel.” “ Mademoiselle Field and Mademoiselle Sibyl aro 
His first act, the next morning, was to dismiss all “Mr. Averell !’’ nearly of a figure, the change would present no insuper- 
his servants, and his next to send fer # dealer in fur- “ Keep your theatrical airs for those who can better | able obstacle—and as for the page's dress, that would 
nitare, Who tormen not be difficult.. I think I might manage it, Madame 
lle Field would receive my 



































































































































ted him more than an hour, in appreciate them, Clarence Creamer,” said Mr. Averell, 
with cold contempt. “ You and I know ono another | Durivage, if Mademoise 



























































cheapening the goods offered him, and finally went 

away without coming to any conclusions respecting | too well for this sort of thing.” forewoman immediately to take the measurements, 

them. Perhaps,” sneered Clarence, “you aspire to the and cut the patterns.” 

“T may a8 well dismiss all hope of saving even a | honour of Miss Field’s hand yourself?” “Oh, certainly—by all means. But remember, 

wreck from ‘my fortunes,” exclaimed Russell, when “No, sir. 1 have aspired to it, but vainly. Miss madame, the strictest secrecy must be preserved.” 

again left to himself. “ The only thing possible is my Field has rejected me.” The little Frenchwoman laughed and nodded, and 

revenge on Jerry and his wife, and I'll make the most| “ Then what difference can it make to you whom | put her white jewelled hand upon her lips as Mrs. 
she marries?” Durivage re-entered her carriage and drove away, in 








“All the @ifference in ‘the world, man. Do you | high good-bumour with herself and the rest of the 


suppose her welfare is less dear to me now than it ever | world. 








of it!” 
He hastened towards his aunt’s. 


























(To be continued.) 
pos § was?” . Like all her sex, she had the keenest relish for a 
No, but——” little bit of mystery. 
MASQUERADING. “We won't waste any argument on the subject. The night of the much anticipated masquerade 
Ever since that little affair of the——” dawned, starry and cloudless, and Mrs. Durivage’s 








———_ 


“Tickets to Mrs. Durivage’s masquerade? Of Clarence started nervously. house was one blaze of light and brilliance, the street 
course IN go. Lifian Field is to be there, I'sup-| “For mercy’s sake, Averell, remember where you in front blocked up with carriages, and the balconies 
2” are! Speak lower!” crowded with lookers-on. Prominent among the 

“ Certainly.” “Well, then,” said Averell, with a scornful smile | guests, glided a stately Spanish cavaliero, in a superb 

“Then just put my name down as one of the sure | curving his lip, “ever since you made such an awk- | black velvet cloak, clasped on the shoulders with 
cards for the occasion. And, I say, Bessy——” ward mistake in writing my name instead of your own sparkling brilliants, and a velvet cap, shadowed with 

Clarence Creamet’s blue-eyed sister paused, with | on @ certain cheque, ‘you have ‘been completely in | drooping white plumes. Spite of the black domino- 
her hand on the carriage-door, meekly awaiting his | my power. I am not # hard master; but the time has | mask that covered his face, he was universally recog- 
sovereign pleasure.” come when I propose to use that power, unless my | pized—in fact, he cared very little whether he pre- 
“Just find out what i is going to wear. It’s | terms are complied with at once. Do you wish to be | served his incognito or not. 

2: 


a capital opportunity for a low to push his suit— exposed?” “There she is,” he muttered to himself, as the 
mystery and masquerade, becoming costume, and a} “ N—no!” faltered Creamer, turning red and| diamond crescent of the ‘urkish sultana sparkled 






















































































through the oleander thickets that guarded the 



































dash of romance. I know you can get possession of | white. 
the secret with very little trouble, if you choose— “ Very well—then pledge me your solemn word that | narrow entrance to the conservatory. ‘I knew I 
come, now, that’s a jewel of a little sister.” you will keep away from the masquerade.” should identify her at the tirst glance. I do believe 
Bessy Creamer stood with one foot on the carriage-| “ I don’t care for the masquerade,” growled Clarence, | my lucky star is in the ascendant to-night; but it 
step, uneasily twisting her pink-tinted glove round | sulkily. won't do to be premature in the matter. Hallo, 
and round, * And, furthermore, that you will at once abandon | Bessy!” 
“But Clarence——” all pretensions to the hand of Lilian Field.” For a pretty Kittle page, with brown hair rolled up 
fs beneath a jaunty cap, aud a piquant velvet dress, was 








The young man’s handsome brow darkened. “T promise. 
“What absurd scruple now?” he asked, in alow, | John Averell bowed his head, and turned away, 28 if | standing close at his side, 
almost savage tone. he were not at all anxious to prolong the interview; & Just contrive to edge along towards that sultana— 

“Indeed, Clarence, T am fond of Lily Field—and it while Clarence Creamer sneaked back into the hotel, | it’s Lily Field, isn’t it?—and bring her this way. 
seems so wrong to entangle her in such « web of plots | with white lips and eyes full of baleful fire. What the deuce are you hanging back for? ” he added, 
and contrivances.” Defeated! Restrained! How the chain galled | sharply. “ You should know better than anybody 

Clarence Creamer’s hand closed on his sister’s wrist | him ! else how. soon it will be all up with us if 1 don't 
like a grasp of iron. ‘As he lounged down into the reading-room, on the | secure.the heiress.” 

“Now, look here, Bessy,” he hissed between ‘his | day before Mrs. Durivage’s assembly, his friend and| “Pardon me, sir,” spoke tall Mephistophiles, in 

clenched teeth, 1’ll have no more sentimental non- | ally, Captain Spruce, looked lazily up from the news- curled boots and @ costume of sober black, slashed 
sense. You know, as well as I do, how matters stand | paper. with crimson. “J have the honour to escort this 
with us, and how necessary it is to bolster up our| “So, Averell is off for France,” lady!” 

empty account-books.” “No! Is he?” Marence Creamer shot @ fierce glance at the shrink- 

“But it seems éuch a pity—Lily is so sweet and| “ Here’s his name on the list of passengers.” ing page, while the Evil One bowed his horned mask 
tle! ” . Creamer caught up the paper, and eagerly surveyed with an ostentatious show of politeness. 

“What then? Do you sup) I'm going to eat | the closely ‘priuted columns. “You want to secure the heiress?” went on the ; 
her up? I tell you, child, I’m just as fond of her ag| ‘True, by Jove!” he exclaimed. “Then the rich | latter, with a slow, calm emphasis. “ But will it be { 
you can possibly be. I love her to distraction! ” old grandfather is dead at last, and he is going over to | an agreeable surprise to the heiress to discover that : 
“Bo you réally, Clarence?” asked Bessy, her face | get his share of the pickings and stealings. Well, let | you are the gentleman who was concerned in the { 
beginning to brighten. him go} I, for one, shan’t miss him.” mysterious forgery business that was hushed up 4 t 

* Of course I do!” “Nor L either,” remarked Spruce, sleepily. year ago?” 4 

“ And you would love her just the same if she had| Just about an hour later in the day, Mr. Durivage| “Man, what do you mean?” gasped Clarence, in- 
not a penuy in the world?” was considerably astonished at a tall apparition, which voluntarily clinging to the chair beside him. if 

“Po be sure I should,” asseverated Clarence, with | walked into his office, and sat itself composedly “There's a meaning to everything that Mephisto- ty 
an air of injured innocence. down. philes says,” rejoined the dark stranger, with sarcastic 

“Oh, I am so glad, Clarence—you can't imagine | “Averell! I thought you were in France.” decision. 
what a weight it takes off my mind to hear yousay| “I have changed my mind about going to France,| “ It is false!” huskily exclaimed Clarence. “ You 
that.” Durivage. J have decided on staying for your masque- bave mistaken me for somebody else.” 

“Billy,” said the yeung man, patting his sister's ser'saedt “Ob, no, I have not,” said Mephistophiles, with 
cheek with calm superiority. “ Now will you ascer- extraordinary politeness. “T am quite sure of your 






















































































































































































8. 
“ All right, old fellow. I rather think your pre- 
identity. If you insist upon it, my friend, I am ready 


tain what dress la belle Lilian is going to wear, 80 that | sence will be a surprise to some of my wife's 

I can identify her?” guests!” to produce any quantity of proofs that you are the 

“T can tell you now,” laughed Bessy, “ providing “So do I,” said Averell, with a curious smile. | same individual who squandered his own and his 

you engage to keep it a profound secret. Madame | “But, Durivage, I want you do me a very great | sister's patrimony at the gaming-table—who is now 

dEtienne is making the sweetest little Sultana cos- | favour.” living on @ frail platform of credit, and who cruelly 
broke his engagement with one who loved him far 




































































tume in the world for her—India muslin and scarlet « What is it?” " 
velvet, with a crescent of real diamonds in her hair, & Bon't mention to anyone the fact of my being in beyond his deserts, in order to begin the world anew, 

and such lovely little Turkish shoes.” England.” with the golden aid of some credulous heiress.” 
“ All right,” said Clarence, nodding his head with “Oh, of course not—it will give spice to your sudden His keen eyes seemed literally to blaze through the 
narrew slits in his domino-mask as he spoke, while 





“all right.’ And now | appearance when the hour for unmasking arrives.” 8p 
go about your shopping, ma petite, and 1'll consider at | “I am of the same opinion,” said Averell, with the | the slender page upon his arm trembled visibly. 
my leisure what character to adopt.” same singular smile. “And now I ain. going up to} Clarenee Creamer, aghast and bewildered, jerked at 
‘As he closed the carriage door upon his sister, and | Mrs. Durivage, to’ ask @ similar kind office at her | the strings of his mask with aimless fingers, as if 
ste back, a light hand fell on his shoulder. hands.” striving blindly for air. 
“T wouldn't, my dear fellowI wouldn’t—it will | Madame D’Etienve’s staff of trim young French} “ Who are you?” he stammered. “ Whe is it that 
be time and troub!s thrown away.” worsen was hard at work on a whirlpool of expensive | thus dares to belie we 2” 





an air of supreme satisfaction ; 
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The aceuser leaned forward, and looked scornfully 
into Clarence’s quailing eyes. 

“TI am—Mephistophiles! ” 

Creamer staggered back, as if he had been struck 
by a bullet. He had at last recognized the voice and 
glance. 

“ Dare you deny one word of ‘what I have said?” 
asked the stranger, in stern, terrible accents. “Speak 
—T will have an answer from you !” 

“N—no,” faltered: Clarence, cowering ‘before the 
flashing eye of the man whom he feared most of all 
the world. 

“Have I not spoken the truth in every particular ? 
Yes, or no?” 

“Tee” 

“That will de,” said Mephistophiles, with: calm 
contempt.. “ I have-no further use for you.” 

And the crestfallen Spanish bravo shrank away 
just as the mask fell from the page’s face, revealing 
Lian Field’s sad, surprised eyes fixed full upon 

im. 

‘The next moment Mrs. Durivage’s drawing-room 
was minus the dashing cavalier in the velvet suit-and 
nodding plumes. 

“ Are you satisfied, Lilian ;” asked Mephistophiles, 
turning quietly to bhis‘companion. “Do you appre- 
ciate the utter worthlessness of this ‘man who has 
dared to aspire to your favour ?” 

“ Oh, Mr. Averell !” she murmured fervently, “how 
can I ever thank you sufficiently?” 

“T am already t’ anked, Lilian. ‘And’ now 'thatimy 
duty is done, my task achieved, I will yield ap my 
station at your side to some more favoured atten- 
dant.” 

He bowed with stately courtesy, and was turning 
away, when Lilian Field's light band fluttered-down 
upon his arm. , 

“Stay, Mr. Averell.” 

“ Lilian’! ” 

“Don’t leave me,” she said, in low, hesitating ac- 
cents. “Of ell the crowd that surround me, you’are 
the only one I can trust. Stay beside-me.” 

There was something in the tremulous tone of ‘her 
voice that carried a conviction beyond the words it 
spoke. John Averell felt his strong frame thrill to 
the very heart’s core. 

“Lilian, may I stay beside you always?” 

“Ob, Mr. Averell, if you would!” she said, with 
deepening crimson on her fluslred cheeks. 

“Yet you sent me away from you once.” 

“ But I never knew, until I had rejected-your love, 
how necessary it wes to my life’s happiness.” 

Upon the whole, Mrs. Durivage’s Fancy Masque- 
rade was a success—at least, Mr. Averell and “Miss 
Ficld are ready to assert that it-was ‘the pleasantest 
entertainment they ever attended in their ‘lives. 
Whether the Spanish cavalier was of the same ‘opi- 
nion is quite another thing, A. K. 


Dr. Lrvrxcstons is going out to India to Lady 
Nyassa, and will remain with her for about -a year. 
Lady Nyassa is the steamer he had in Afries, and 
she is lying in the harbour till the great ‘traveller re- 
turns. 


Carratn MACHELL, the best gentleman pedestrian 
sn England, has made a running match of 100 yards, 
for £200 a side, against Jackson, the leviathan book- 
maker ; to be run during the October race meetings at 
Newmarket, and Jackson, to have 20 yards" start. 

A Bap Dzst.—Good Queen Bess, when she visited 
Worcester, borrowed £200.0f the Corporation, which 
still stands.as a bad debt on the.town books, Cannot 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer be sued? Doubtless 
he would, however, willingly pay before coercion 

Ir is computed that there are a million beggars and 
vagabonds to France. In the comparatively rich 
department of the Orne, in Normandy, the Prefect 
says there are above 10,000, though the;population, 
according to the last census, is only 423,350. 

A FINE antique bronze statue has been dug-up at 
Turin, eighteen feet high. It was five yards: below the 
soil in the courtyard of the Palazzo Biscione, belong- 
ing to Prince Pio,.on the old:theatre built by Pompey, 
which contained 80,000 seats, magnificent poreh, &c., 

Evits or New Hovses.—Great mischief is pro- 
duced by the occupation ‘of new and damp houses. 
Medica] authorities have traced outbreaks of diphthe- 
ria to this cause. A recent death, which has been 
attributed to'this too early oceupation of a new house, 
is worthy of notice. At No. 11, Park-road, Mile-end, 
a boat-builder said that he had only been iu the 
oceupation of the house a fortuight; his wife and 
children were then in good health. “When a fire was 
lighted in the room the water:would run down the 
walls, and the back yard was flooded with water 
threugh bad and deticient drainage. (Hew did this 
occur in connection with newly-built premises ?): He 
had complained to his laudlord, who said thatall new 
houses we damp. On Thursday morning this man’s 


son, seven ‘years of age, was left in bed, ently 
asleep, aud after the father had taken his | 

he werft. to the-bedroom, and found the boy dead. 
Dr. ‘Talbot was:calied in, and could not account fer 
the death. .The body was clean, and weil nourished. 
He had since: made a post-mortem examination, and 
found the lungs highly:congested ;»and the death, he 
had no doubt, had been:accelerated by living-in a 
damp house, not: fit for occupation. The jury returned 
a verdict that the deceased dicd from congestion and 
inflammation of the lungs, brought on by living ina 
damp and newly-built house. “The coroner's officer 
was requested to report the verdiet .to the officer of 
health. 

Tr is'a theory among some scientifiomen that Hng- 
land is redvally approaching’a tropical climate; and 
certainly, when we hear of waterspouts being con- 
stantly seen off our coasts, wonderful meteors, ‘a suc- 
cession of small bright comets, sharks 
peaceful bathers, and earthquakes disturbing Man- 
chester and Prestwich, one must’ begin ‘to’ think that 
there is something in the iden, after all. ‘No-less' than 
five different earthquakes have been counted duting 
the year, and some nervous begin ‘to picture 
all the horrors of the Lisbon-earthquake happening at 
London, St. Paul's falling in, the Thames inundating 
the city, te monument toppling over, the Bank rent 
open, Westminster Abbey swallowed ‘up, and so on, 
as their imagination suggests. 
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CHAPTER OXIL 
m5... Ten treeh, f wering May! 
Ww wi res 0: 
Breath like the Indian clove; 
Eyes like the dawnof day ; 
Oh, sunny leve! Butler. 
Every hour which Diek-and:his:companion:could 
get on shore was passed atthe house of the Kuglish 
consul, At first, Colonel: Pitagerali—who was.a 


puuctilious observer of etiquette—under) the idea.of 
being polite to his visitors, never left them. forran 
instant: a of attention which our readers may 
imagine the young men would very readily have dis- 
pensed wi 


th. Gradually, however, he treated them 
with less ceremony ; ‘perhaps: 
his society was not the attraction: witich brought them 
there. He must have been blind, indeed, when: lresaav 
) them continually withdrawing into corners and con- 
versing in ‘undertones, not)» to have made the dis- 
covery. 


was marked by:that frankness which indicated the 


| ‘heart at ease ; not so with Dick:aud Miss .Hamilton : 


there was a reserve—a confusion in their manner 
towards each other, wiiich, to.a.elose observer, betrayed 
a feeling they wished, yet hesitated, to reveal. Doubt- 
less the gentleman entertained: a «modest conciousness 
of his own ua hiness, andthegentle Miss. Hamilton 
trembled lest other eyes'should read:the -secretvof ber 
heart ; yet that secret had long ceased to be one, either 
to Frederick or Marys 

Lovers, whilst the avowal of their love'is unspoken, 
are very like ostriches: the silly birds. ‘bury ‘their 
heads in the sand, and imagine themselves-entirely 
concealed from their pursuers, 

Deelarations take as many ‘forms: as Proteus—in 
fact, we question if ever.any two were made. in the 
samo oo a Jast ‘he had-serewed. his 
courage, as Shakespeare has.it, to the “sticking place,” 
made his'in‘a manner characteristic alike of himself 
and his profession. 

It was a.lovely evening ; the consal andiladies had 
dined .on board the:Revenge. The captain’s 
manned by a powerful crew, had just left the.noble 
ship, to convey them onshore. Dick and Miss Hami!- 
ton were seated by themselves-in-the-steru; Mary, her 

and Fred in’ the bows of .the boat. 

“ What a glorious thing is the sea!” observed/Miss, 
Hamilton to her companion, in a low, gentle tone; 
“beautiful— yet terrible! It must bea noble life, that 
of a sailor: rocked, like an infant in its mother’s 
arms, upon its tranquil!breast! ” 

“Prue!” replied the young man; “but you forget, 
that sometimes it is a rough nurse, and shakes the 
cradle a little more than is agreeable:to its; bautlings! 
Besides, his existence is generally a solitary one.” 

This was treading upon dangerous ground;, the 
young lady‘ felt tempted, but feared, to,ask why it must, 
necessarily be a solitary one. .She therefore did the, 
next. best thing she could, under the circumstances— 
remained silent. 

‘* We have. so few to love or care for us!” added the, 
young man. 

“ Youare wrong,” answered Miss Hamilton, who this 
time felt herself compelled to speak; ‘‘ women are not 








the vain and fickle imagi ey 

creatures you ne! T 
a spell inthe absence and dangers of those they, 
Had I a brother,” she;added, who followed tise seq . 
migeetenstony Ghee ay be, the, more dear tp 
me ”v 


‘How would feel,” insidiously inquired p; 
“if you hada husband ? “é ee 
nue sahibe tase nena bag, rembin: a8 the 

gunner of; wo! vi id. « 
paid a. ishiettiees 


ere ig 
love! 


“ You are silent!” he continued ; “and that silonc, 
isan answer. to the presumptuons hopes which | jay, 
been mad:enough to entertain! Llove you—aud ligy, 
sometimes been, vain enough to.imagine that you per- 
ceived, it, and. did not scorn, the heart of which You ar 
the mistress! . yn" 
Never wasa. young lady placed in; a more embgr. 
position. Here. was a ;positive declaration 
made iv a boat upon the open sea—almost within 
‘hearing of the rowers, her.guardian, and her friend, 
**Had I. but.been, permitted to indulge the hope, 
however distant,” resumed the young man, “ of one 
dey calligg;,you mine, life would wear. a brighter 
1, L should exert myself. in my. profession, for 
your sake! The thought that there was a fair young 
creature to whom the safety .of the.poor. sailor was 
dear, would nerve me! Now, it matters little the 
 tempest'’s fury, or the bullets of the enemy! ” 
Considering that at the time the speaker made this 
very pretty speech, the weather was deliciously cal, 
aud England at peace with:all the world, our ‘readers 
wiil admit that Montes Ss had drawn ratier largely 
upon a not very poo ical imagination. 
The barge by time was drawing near the shore, 
where the surfiwasialways a little boisterous. 
“ Steadily, men!” exclaimed Fred, as the boat began 


to ; 
His friend ont ap his arm round the waist o/ 
a Hamilton, under pretence of supporting her ir 
seat. 


“‘ Yousare not offended with. me 2?” he whispered. 
“ We_are.never offended with gallantry. and kini- 
mess !.”. was the scarcely articulate, reply of his fir 


“Bless you—bless you, for those words!” le ex- 
elaimed, with ansardour which startled his:compauioy. 
‘“Ob, thatthe privi were mine to watch and shield 
_you. through all the ills of life—to be, your companion 
—to feel .the geutle influence.of your heart and mind 
upon. mv rugged. nature! But I ame—I am mad— 
ungenerous——tourge my suit. at such.a moment! You 


|.anust, despise and hate me!” 


“ Desgpise and bate you!” repeated Miss Hamilton, 
who saw no reason why she should entertain either u/ 
those feelings towards a young man who, had rendere! 
her sugh essential service. ‘ Now, it is you who are 


Theintercourse between Fred and the lively Mary | unjust. 


Tua enlonrs hate me, then’? ” 

he avhigpered ‘‘ No” fell.as gently upan his ear as 
the last-note of.a syren's.song, or the dying breath of 
@ lute upon the waters. ww 

“ And you forgive, me.m ion?” 

“ We have ing te feldive,” ale copied, “ when 
‘we. share.the error of-the.offenden! Although the 
resident of,a.city,” she .added, with: “Tams 
simple, uatutered girl: I cannot.conceal my feelings— 
and, would not if Icould! If my.loveds necessary to 
your happiness, be happy—for itis yours! ” 

None. but .a.Jover .could, have caught the.sound of 
the last words—so subdued was the tone: ia which 
they -were_uttered.. Dick ieard:them, and never bed 
wordssounded so sweetly to‘him. : 

At that.moment the boat. gave.a slight Lurch as it 
Strack the bank,,and perhaps the younger portion of 
our readers can understand how it occurred that Diek 
found his lips in contact with these of his companion 
—~it would haveybeen; ungallant not.to,.have availed 
himself of the lucky accident; he. pressed them,.and 
set love’s own seal upon. confession which made 
him the happiest being in the world, The next 
instant he.sprang on shore, ready to assist her from 
the barge, .. 

“No farther, gentlemen,” said Colonel Fitagerald, 
as the: little party stood Se. eye upon the beach. 
Br paul el added, ' ng round ese 

surprise, “ the.carriage ought to have been here!” 

“ How provoking !” answered. his daughter, archly. 
. Lhe. consul conld not understand -how it bad 
occurred—he had sent.such express directions ou shore 
by one ef. the crew. Had he been thirty years young’, 
the probabilities are that he would have divined the 


stery. 

a You cannot getrid of us so soon!” observed the 
now light-hearted Dick, ‘“ You must permit us 
escort the ladies:to the house?” 

We need not say that they, were permitted : aud 
thus the pleasure of the evening was prolonged a2 
additional: half hour. 

There was one person, however, who saw the two 
young sailors. depart with anything but a feeling of 





satisfaction: this was Jack Breeze. He had been at 
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Rio before, aud knew the character of the.inhabitants;| ; 


_knew that fora few doubloons.any cowardly wretch , 
night procure an instrument yet more degraded than. 
himself to xid yim of. @ rival or aw enemy; besides; 
he had not forgotten his. young master's adventure. 
with the aleade,, , aa od 
He knew that openly to. follow'them wonld. be, re- 
ved: he ; 
reshore) keeping the party in sight as long as.it was 


le. 4 
Peal in,” he said, as they disappeared. 
es-brought them'on.to the-beach. , 
Choosing three of the most resolyte amongst his 
comyanions, he. sprang; on shore;. separating, but 
keeping. within hail ef each other, the sailors followed: 
anivusly in the wake of their officers, 
Even the patience of Colonel Fitzgerald began to 
tire at the adieug between the: young 


He could not imagine, after. hawing. passed |, 


i in each others society. what they,could possibly, 
bave to say: he. consoled himself by soundly rating) 


therefore - directed: the:men to. row along }, 


A similar conversation toek place between the two 
sailors, as they, walked towards tie boat. 

“ That kiss, was.cleverly managed, Dick!” observed 
his friend, as they quitted the house; “ you have been 
studying tactics!” 

« Did you see.it? ” 

* Do you think 1 am blind ?” 

'*No!.” answered the middy, drily; “ but I expected 
you: had been better engaged with Mary!  But)I sup- 
pose, as usual, you have forestalled me, and made your 
declaration on board? ” 

“My declaration!” repeated the young man, ina 
tone of unfeigned surprise. “ You can’t suppose that 
——pah! ridicnlous! ” 

» |? Biven. lieutenants. sometimes. do very ridiculous 
things, as well.as midshipmen! Infallibility descends. 
no/lower than thecaptain; and when I remember the 
attentions. you have paid.to, Miss Fitzzerald——” 

“To keep you company! ” interrupted his friend, 

“Your conversatioa——~” 

;i% You would not have; had me;act the part of a 


the coachman —who adinitted them-—for having;} mute? 


neglected. his orders respecting the. carriage. | The 
poor fellow's exenso w2s ample, even in the judgment 
of bis punctiliyes. “7st :) he - never : 
them. Dielke bag aken..“n: of that. Who wouldrhave | 
thought that sk. la;py! sal had been,so forgetful or, 
so artful? ” 

How the parta.> 
the tongue of youi::, v7uen breathed jim,the ear of those 
welove! But,linger asthey will, tley raust be spoken 
at last; and, to the great,relief of. Colonel Fitagerald, 
Dick at last found courage to pronounce them: in other 
words, the young men. took. theirleave, and Miss 
Hamilton and Mary retired to their apartment. 

“Accept my congratulations," whispered the-latter, 
wsbe kissed her friend upon the check. 

The happy gitl' tried’ to look unconscious of her 
weaning. . 

Phat is’ very well’ acted,” continued’ the: lively 
Mary; but it'won"t do—yow can’t deceive me! Lovers 
always imagine'that noone has either eyes or ears ex- 
wept themselves { 

“Tovers!” 

“You and’ Diek; then! Now do you understand 
me?” : 

It'was impossible for her fair young frieud'to mis- 
anderstand her any longer; not that slie ever intended 
to keep her happiness a secret from her friend—slie 
was too'sincere—tlie affection and confidence between 
them was too strong for that; only Dick's déclaration 
had been made in such an odd manner—both as to 
time and place —that——but there—sailors are such 
anaccouritablé beings ! ; 

“You may congratulate me,” she said,. blusliing 
deeply ; “for.I am happy—traly happy! But How 
did you ence al it?” : 

“Instinct!” replied Mary. 

“Was it not rather sympatty 
Hamilton, archly; “it'is your turn to confess!’ You 
and Fred appeared ‘quite as mucli interested‘ witli each 
other as we were |" 


?” inquired’ Miss 


An expression of ‘painfil surprise appeared upon ‘tlie |’ 


conntenance of the vonsul's*daug hter. 

“ Are you serious ?” she asked. 

*Quite!” 

“Then I fear F'linve been to blame!” exclaiined 
Mary, frankly; “ and*I shall never forgive’ myself 
should it'tarn out that I thoughtlessly encouraged 
hopes on the part:of Fied which can never berealised ! 
He can't love me,” she added, in a morecheerful strain ; 
“he never hinted atéuch # thing!” 

an more did Dick till to-night! interrupted her 
tiend. 

“T hope he does not!” 

“And doves that hope cone ftom your heart, 
Mary?” 


“Ay, ftom my Heart of Hearts!” replied the young 
Indy ; “for I could never return his love! What an 
unfortunate thing it isto be a girl! You can’t accept 
the attentions of @ sensible young fellow:—treat’ him 
With the confidence of @ sister—walk with him, chat 
with him, flirt with liim—but' you are supposed to be 
over head‘and'earsin love with liim already !” 

“ Do sisters generally flirt. with their brothers? in- 
quired Miss‘ Hamilton, archily. “At Ifary, you are 
less mgennous than I'am! ‘This reserve might have 


been right ‘and maidenly to’ a mere acquaintance— |' 


especially if Fred ‘has not declared himseli—but.not to 
ie, your sister in ‘all but the name!” 

The more Miss: Fitzgerald assured her friend that 

© was deceived, the stronger became the conviction 
of the latter that she was right. Ste could not under- 
stand how any young’ man could have been ‘so mucti 
in the society’ of a’sweet gir) like Mary, and not feel’ 
attached to her; unless, indeed, his heart was already 
devoted to another—which, in Fteil’s’ case, she had 
every reason to believe was, to say the least of it; im- 
probate: he had left England so very:young. 


“antes, Goodbye,” lingor upon | 


‘mon in the streets of Rio, the 


“ Your walks——” 
“That. was simply to leave you and Miss Hamilton 
er! ,Mary,is a.dear,.frank, warm-hearted girl, 
and too sensible to mistake friendship for love, or to 
waste her affections upon me!” 

“ Waste them!” repeated his companion. 

“ Yes—for I could never return them !” 

“ Tam very sorry for it,” answered Dick, gravely. 

Poor Fred!. For; the, first: time in his life, hewas 
really unhappy; and resolved that for the future, his 
pradagt towards. Miss Fitzgerald.should simply be 

ite. 

He felt that it was a thousand pities—for he liked 
her. society, loved her as a sister, and: never dreamed 
that any other feeling could enter the heart of the 
lively, good-humoured girl whose happiness, he trem- 
bled to think, he had trifled with. 

Whilst the two friends were thius conversing on their 
way to the boatja figure enveloped in # mantle had 
been silently dodging their steps: first hiding under 
the portico.of one mansion, then swiftly gliding to 
‘another, in order to avoid observation, yet never once 
losing sight'of them. 

“ Madre de Dio !” lie muttered, as he dtew a long, 
glittering blade from: his girdle; “I sliould have 
brought my pistols—I did not understand they. were 
together!” 

Tlie better to effect’ his purpose; thewretch hastily 
slip his feet from his shoes; and, certain that his 


‘footfall wouf@ no longer'startle his intended victim, he 
followed him ‘with the croyching gait and rapid step 
‘of the tiger in clase of his prey. 


Before he could ‘reach him, thére was the report of 
a pistol: tle assassin staggered and fell, muttering a 
despuiring-curse. 

Fred and Dick started at the sound, and looking 
round, saw tlie wounded''man lying a few paces in 
their rear. 19q 

“God!” exclaimed ' the former; “there has been a 
murder! ”’ 

His compxnion, little suspecting that’ he had beon 
preserved by ‘the friendly shot, stooped ‘to assist him ; 
and’ raising the still breathing ru in his arms, 
recognized, ‘bythe light of a lamp which burned 
before one of tlie numerous images of a saint, so com- 
on of the Mexican 


who had insulted and quarrelled with him in the pri- 


son. 
_ ‘The trath flashed upon him in an ‘instant. 


“Fred!” “Dick!” were the mutual exclamations 
of the young.men. “That shot was a friendly one! ” 

‘““ Ay, your honours! ” said‘ well-known voice near 
tliem; “and‘a lucky one! This land pirate has been 
dodging you for the last half lrour—ever since you left 
the house’ of’tlie counsel!’ Only look at the cowardly 
sneak,” he added, “ without shoes!” 

We need not state that the speaker was Jack 


Breeze. 

By this time the rest of the sailors came up, and the 
still ae man’ was carried by aa to hepa 
whieli pushed’ off’ just as a party o' night 


CHAPTER CXIIL 
Oh, let us/-have him—for his silver hairs 
Will oe us a good opinion, 
And buy men’s voices to commend our deeds. 


Senor Merexa—the name of the wounded man 
‘—expired a few hours after being carried on board the 
Revenge; but not before he had signed a confession, 
‘duly witnessed, that he had been liberate® from prison 


‘by the alcade, on the express condition that he should | 


‘undertake the assassination of Dick—-doubly hateful 
to that revengeftl don—first, as the author of the 
hutniliation he had endured; next, 9.8 the suitor of his 
‘niece; for the old man was perfeo/ly informed by his 
‘spies of everthing which took xlace in the house of 





She was not : 
nowedayet aware how sadly precocious boys are 


With this attempt, his power of injury, and annoy - 
ance ceased. The confession of his- agent delivered 
him morally bound into the hands of Captain Vernon 
and Colonel ‘Fitzgerald, who were not blind to the 
en they. had gained over him, or slow to use 


The last-named gentleman had long desired to re- 
sign his office, and return to England with his family. 
The interests of his ward aluue detained him; for 
her grasping relative had placed a distringas upon her 
fortune; to prevent it being removed from the coun- 
try; under the plea that.she was a minor, and he the 
next heir by the laws of Brazil. 

The first step of the guardian was to compel him 

to remove the impediment. he had placed in the way 
of the realization of the property: that: once accom- 
plished, and the proceeds securely invested, he at once 
resigned his appointment into the hands of tle ambas- 
sador, who nominated one of his depeadeuts to act in 
his stead. 
To, the. satisfaction, of all parties, it was arranged 
that the ex-consul and the ladies should sail in the 
Revenge, which had b,en ordered to New Orleans, 
from which port they could easily procure a pessag« ‘0 
England. 

In, the midst of these events, the prisoner, Mr. 
Stanley, was not forgotten. The now submissive Don 
José readily used his interest to procure his releaxe— 
and a few days before thé vessel started, the, exile 
came on board. His seeming treachery on the night 
of Dick's and Fred’s incarceration in the prison of Rio 
was explained in the manner the latter had suggesie'. 
The old man. had cast the blame of the quarrel’ on 
them in order to procure their removal to a separate 
cell—by which means he had saved their lives. 

As the gallant.vessel spread it broad sails to the 
breeze of the South Atlantic, and directed its course 
once more towards its old station in the Gulf of 
Mexico, all on board felt happy, wit! the exception of 
Fred and Mary Fitzgerald, who, without knowing it, 
were. playing a game of cross purposes. 

Each laboured under the painful impression that 
they had trifled with the affection of the other. A 
mutual reserve, a chilling coldness, had succeeded 
that free interchange of thought and feeling which 
lately rendered their intercourse so delightful. 

When they met at dinner, in the cabia of Captain 
Vernon, they spoke but little, and studiously avoided 
each other upon the quarter-deck. 

. This was a state of things far too wretched to en- 
ure. ' 

“What a heartless coquette he must think me!” 
sighed Mary, as slie watclied the young lieutenant 
moodily paciug the deck; “I have a great mind to tell 
him everything! But then, as he has never positively 
made me: an offer, it might appear like yanity! Poor 
fellow! ‘I almost wish I could Jove him!” 

Had the explanation been much longer delayed, that 
wish might have become a reality—for pity is dange- 
rously akin to love. 

“ What.a frivolous puppy I must aypear in her 
eyes! ” muttered Fred, as he glanced towards the spot 
where the young lady was sitting; “I would rather 
she sliould hate than despise me! Such delightful 
confidences, too, as we used to have! After all,” he 
added, with praiseworthy humility, “I am not s0 
much to blamef Who could have suspected that a 
sensible, merry girl like her would fall in love with 
such a rough, uncouth being asIam? Had it been 
Dick now——” 

It was a lovely evening and the two promenaders 
continued to pace the quarter-deck in parallel lines— 
at each turn unconsciously, as it were, lessening the 
distance between them. At last they met; and Fred 
—who had made up his mind to an explanation—was 
the first to speak, 

“Miss Fitzgerald!” he stammered. 

“ T see you are angry with me,” said. the poor girl, 
permitting him to take her half-exteuded hand; “ you 
used to call me Mary.” 

“ And will again,” replied the young man, warmly, 
“if you wish—that is, if you will permit it.” 

“Yes, Mr. Vernon—that is, Fred, I mean.” 

“You said just now,” continued the lieutenant, 
“that I was angry with you; and’ you cannot con- 
ceive the pain which such an accusation gives me. 
Angry with you,” he repeated, “whose frank spirit 
and kindness of heart I so much admire—with you, 
who treated me with the confidence—with—forgive 
the freedom of tlie word—almost tle affection of a 
sister.” 

“ THat’s it!” exclaimed Mary, eagerly catching ct 
the words;, “with the affection of a sister: I felt like 
‘one towards you!” 

“ And'I'to you as a brother!” observed the young 
man, at the same time raising Her liand to his lips. 

“ Why can we not continue as such?” resumed the 
fair girl. 

Although Fred remained silent, he knew of nothing 
on his'part to prevent it. It was the feelings of tha 
speaker he doubted—not his own. 





the English ‘consul, 
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‘*T am abont to take a strange step—a very strange 
one, Mr. Vernon!” she added, blushing deeply; “but 
I feel that it is necessary, in order to justify myself in 
your opinion, to confess to you that——” 

“Stay, Mary!” interrupted her companion, eagerly ; 
“rather let the confession be mine! Spare me the 
everlasting regret of having wrung from your lips an 
avowalto which my heart unfortunately cannot respond. 
I loved, even as a boy, without knowing tliat I loved, 
a dear, sweet girl, who was the companion of my child- 
hood. Although so young when we separated, my 
affection has remained constant to her, and will 
whilst I have life.” 

Instead of the sigh of regret, the broken words which 
the speaker fully expected after the candid avowal he 
had made, Mary Fitzgerald broke into one of her 
joyous, musical laughs; for she felt a painful weight 
remeved from her heart, and celebrated it as the im- 
prisoned song-bird might have dene the recovery of 
its liberty. 

“Then you don’t love me, Fred? ” she exclaimed. 

“ As a brother!” 

“ It's not that I mean!” continued the young lady, 
eagerly; “you are not dying for me—driven to 
despair by my cruelty—and do not set me down as a 
heartless coquette, who has trifed with feelings she 
could net return ?” 

“ Nothing of the kind!” replied Fred, very gravely 
—for he began to suspect that he cut rather a ridicalous 
figure, 

And again the joyous laugh of the once-more merry 
girl rang on the quarter-deck. 

** You are about to confide a secret to me?” 

“ Yes—yes!” observed Miss Fitzgerald, archly; “as 
you say, I was about to confide a secret to you—but 
there is no hurry, now! Fred,” sbe added, extendin, 
her hand to him, “I am so glad that you are engag 


to—— What is the dear girl’s name? I amsure I shall |. 


love her!” 

“T said nothing about being engaged.” 

“ Well, in love, then—it’s all the same, when the 
heart is honourable—as I feel assured yours is. Why 
didn’t you tell me this before? What five miserable 
days it would have spared me. Now we may sing to- 
gether again, walk, chat—in short, be just as natural 
towards each other as we used to be.” 

Fred regarded her for several moments with deep 
earnestness. 

“Ts this the effort,” he asked himself, “of wounded 
affection to conceal its pangs, or have Dick's friendship 
and my own vanity deceived me?” 

“* Look at me, Fred,” she said, with a happy smile; 
“ be assured, since I have discovered that your heart 
is unscathed, I shall not break my own.” 

“ What an ass I have been!” exclaimed the young 
lieutenant, struck by a sudden suspicion of the truth, 

Miss Fitagerald did not contradict him—for, amiable 
and kind-hearted as she was, she had still the natural 
pride of ber sex—and a little humiliation, she fancied, 
might do him good. 

“To suppose for an instant that you could fall in 
love with a rough sailor like myself.” 

“ Are all sailors such very unloveable creatures?” 
she inquired. 

“Ah! he is a sailor, then? ” 

“He! Who?” demanded the young lady, trying 
to veil her confusion. 

“Who?” replied Fred, in a joyous tone; “the 
happy fellow who has won that dear little capricious, 
teazing heart of yours! You must not be angry with 
me. I swear that I am right!” 

“ Indeed, sir, but I am very angry with you!” an- 
swered the fair girl, pouting’y; “but it is like the 
vanity of you men. You can only account for my not 
falling in love with you by supposing that I am over 
head and ears in the tender passion with some one 
else!” 

“Exactly so!” observed the lieutenant, saucily. 
“ Tt’s no use denying it, Mary,” he added. “ What,a 
secret from your friend—your brother!” 

After a great deal of hesitation and pledges of 
secrecy on the part of her companion, the young lady 
did at last confess that there was a being in the world 
in whose happiness she took more than a sister's in- 
terest, 

Fred almost adored her for the frankness of the 
confession, 

“ A sailor? ” he said. 

The sigh which accompanied the little “ Yes!” 
parted her ruby lips as the breath of the amorous 
zephyr might rufflo the leaves of the unfolding rose. 

“Tam glad of it!” he exclaimed. “None but a 
sailor could love you as you should be loved—appre- 
ciate your worth and gentleness. Your frank, warm 
heart would freeze in the keeping of a cold, artificial 
landsman!” 

“ I wish my dear father could be brought to think 
as you do,” observed Mary, with a faint smile. “ He 
wishes me to bestow my band upon a nephew of his 
—a major in the Indian army.” 

“ Have you seen him?” inquired Fred 





“Seen him!” replied the young lady, distastefully, 
“Oh, yes! be isa mere martinet—a human’ machine 
—his head full of discipline, drill, and such horrid 


ings.” 

“ And his heart ?” 

“T never discovered that he had one,” replied his 
companion, archly. “Papa was his guardian, and he 
looks up to him with the submission of a sub to his 
commanding officer. It would never have entered his 
head,” she continued, “ to propose to me, if papa had 
not told him that he intended me for him: and that 


be | made me hate him—the idea of my being intended for 


any man.” 

“And the sailor?” whispered Fred. 

“Oh, he is the reverse of his rival,” answered. Miss 
Fitzgerald ; “he is all heart, and, like myself, has buta 
giddy head. No sooner did I confess that—that I did 
not quite hate him, than Charles rushed into the house, 
asked to see papajand at once p' forme. Did 
you ever hear a foolish thing?” 

“Foolish! it was honourable! ” 

“ Not the less indiscreet ! continued Mary. “ Charles 
has no fortune—I, unhappily, am rich. Papa had not 
dined, and whilst Charles was makin thetic 


pal 
speeches, the dinner was getting cold. The end 


wi 

“That he was rejected?” 

“ Y ” 

“But he will not give you up fora refusal,” ob- 
served the lieutenant; “a fellow that could touch a 
heert like yours will know how to win you, despite a 
dozen refusals—I should! Charles,” he. repeated; 
“really it is a very pretty mame! Charles! I wonder 
if I shall ever meet with him! Charles what?” 

“ Hastings!” 

“ And his ship?” 

“ The Hope. 

(To be continued.) 


THE AILANTUS SILKWORM. 
Mr, Lows, by permission of the Council, presented 


us with about fifty caterpillars of the Bombyx Cynthia, a 


variety of silkworm intcoduced into Piedmont from 
China in the year 1856—a much more hardy creature 
than that which feeds exclusively on the leaf of the 
mulberry. ‘The rearing of this, newly-introduced 
variety has already been attended with great commer- 
cial success in France; and, at. her residence in Ham 
shire, Lady Dorothy Nevill has also succeeded 
propagating it. Its cultivation promises tode a great 
source of wealth to any couvtry in which it. becomes 
acclimatized; and there can be little doubt of its 
thriving well in Guernsey, where the Ailantus Glan- 
dulosa (the tree which affords its natural nutriment) is 
perfectly naturalized, and capable of being easily 
propagated to any extent. 

It happened, fortunately, on Mr. Lowe's arrival, 
that several young plants perfectly adapted to the 
purpose required were found growing almost sponta- 
neously in Mr. Willis’ nursery grounds. On these, 
surrounded by light,netting, to prevent the depreda- 
tions of birds and insects, the worms were deposited 
on the 13th of Avgust last. The largest and most 
vigorous (about fifteen in number) attached them- 
selves readily to the under surfaces of the leaves, 
They retained that position in spite of thunder, 
lightning, rain, and wind; eagerly consuming the 
food within their reach, whicl necessitated their 


removal to fresh plants—a_ process easily accom-’ 


plished. 

As early as the 24th of August some of them had 
attained their fourth stage of growth, indicated by 
their measuring nearly an inch in Jength, and be- 
coming gradually greener, with tubercles of the same 
colour on their bodies. Stormy weather, with heavy 
rain succeeded ; vevertheless, on tho 17th of Septem- 
ber one of the worms began to spin, others followed, 
and early in October ten cocoons were collected. 

Up to o certain point, therefore, the first. experi- 
ment in rearing the Bon Cynthia, thanks to the 
care and attention of Mr. Willis, has succeed, so.as to 
afford a rational hope’ that it may be carried a step 
farther in the course of the ensuing spring. The 
amount of practical experience already gained, light 
though it be, affords proof that the propagation of the 
Ailantus silkworm is not liable to the various causes 
of failure which attended attempts’ at rearing the 
Mulberry variety in this island. We have ascertained 
beyond doubt that the former is vigorous and tolerant 
of stormy weather ; that it does not require to be fed; 
that it feeds itself on the plants which it prefers to all 
others, and that it requires very little attention, after 
being placed on the Ailantus, beyond that of pro- 
tection, by means of netting. This precaution, how- 
ever, we are told, is only required when the scale 
of cultivation ia limited, Thus, according to the 
great experience of Messrs. Hebart and Pi 
Barracé, “If, in a large plantation, wasps, ants, or 
birds do carry off some of the worms, the quantity is 
not missed; the same reasoning applies to this as to 


otte- | 





ae 
ficlds where cereals ‘ate grown, and in which 
tavages of birds and insects are insignificant in com. 
parison with the quantity of the crop.” 

The quality of ‘this new textile fabric has been 
examined ‘by persons capable of judging as to jj, 
commercial merits. They have pronounced that “the 
strength of ‘the silk is immense,” and to this tho 
attribute “ the great durability of the Indian foun, 
which are composed exclusively of this silk.” L'Abbé 
Tncarville states that “it lasts doulle the time of the 
Mulberry silk, does not spot so easily, and washes 
like linen. Monsieur de Jongh finds that “the gl 
of the Ailantus silk far su any of the other 
known kinds of Bourre de Soie.” The weavers o 
Alsace that “the cocoone are very easy to cari 
and spin, that they are easily cleaned, and take , 


ye. 

This cultere, made on # large scale, will furnish in 
abundance a stronger and finer floss than the Myl- 
berry silkworm, and will prove of immense utility in 
France and England. As to the-supply of food in 
this island, there can be no difficulty. The plants 
destined for the reception of the worms should be 
= about a yard apart; in order that their 

should approximate, so as to enable the 
worms to go from one plant to the other. The chief 
“ m ye evo — down vey year, so that you 
shoots should spring up an uce tender lea 
which are essential, as the Sehesaans easily pened 
old leaves produced by large ‘trees, and without a 
constant supply of tender leaves most of them 
perish.— Report of Guernsey Branch of Acclimatizati 





ANOTHER SILK-WORM FROM ASIA. 


WE translate the following article by M. Guérin de 
Méneville: 

“For several years the Academy. of Sci has 
welcomed with interest the. commupications which | 
have had the honour to make to it on one of the most 
important applications of zoology, the introduction 
and acclimation of new species of silk-worms, the 
ale of which clothe the eutire populations of 

dia, China, and Japan. 

ba attempts in this direction have been ap- 
a for the immense good which would result from 
the introduction of these producers of textile fabrics 
is comprebended in view of the nearly irreparable 
cotton ae resulting from the deplorable American 


war. 

“All now understand that the silk-worms which 
live on the ene ny on the oak may become 
auxiliaries suscepti supplying to a greater or 
less extent this scarcity ef ooten: . 

“Up to the — time I_have attempted the in- 
troduction of three species of Asiatic silk-works living 
on the oak: the bombyz itta. of Fabricius,. from 
Bengal, my bo 
and my 

“To-day I have the honour of presenting to the 
Academy the first specimens received in Europe ofs 
fourth silkworn of the oak, the bombyx (antherea) 

i, of Moore. 

“ Twenty living cocoons of this remarkable species 
were sent to me by Captain Hutton, obtained from 
the high plateaus of the Himalaya, on the frontiers of 
Cachmere. The caterpillar lives on the thick oak 
leaves, the incana, which bears a close analogy 
with our oaks—liege and the holm, and it is evident 
that they, like the three others, may be fed with the 
oaks of our forests. 

‘Its cocoon differs from those of the other three 
species—as may be seen in the comparative collection 
which I deposited on the bureau—in having a greater 
volume, and above all in being surrounded by au 
envelope also composed of silk of a clear, handsome 
gray. 

“ It is evident that this new worm of the oak will 
be easily acclimated in the centre and north of France, 
fer the climate of the elevated parts of the Himalaya 
cannot differ notably frore ours, since many of the 
vegetables of that central chain of Asia prosper very 
well among us, 

“ The twenty cocoons which I received on the 23rd 
of March gave me at first three males that came out 
on the 7th of April, and I began to fear that I should 
see them all hatch and perish before the appearance of 
the females. Finally, on the19th of April, a male aud 
female were hatched at the same time, and I obtained 
108 eggs, a number sufficient to introduce the species, 
and to permit me soon to present specimens, first to 
the Society of Acclimation, and then to the agricul- 
culturists of all countries where the diverse species of 
oaks flourish. , 

I have the honour to present the first reproductions 
to the Academy, as I had the honour to present to itin 
1858 those that permitted me to introduce the ailan- 
tns silk-\worm, which has begun! to be acclimated in 
all the regiens of Europe, Africa, America, aud even 
Australia.” 
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PEARL-FISHING IN THE Doox.—Owing to the 
wholesale slaughter of the mussels last season, the 
|-fishing this summer in the river Doon has been 
neither 60 exciting nor remunerative. Few have paid 
mach attention to it; but even amongst those few 
rather more than £100 has been obtained for pearls 
since the month of May, there being more than one 
individual who bas earned at least £13 during that 
iod, having followed their ordinary avocation 
daily, whilst the pearl-fishing was engaged in asa 
profitable recreation. As a whole. the pearls of the 
river Doon are of an inferior quality, £2 being about 
the highest price at which any of them have been 
sold; these weighed from eight to twelve grains, but 
were far from being very pure in their composition or 
very bright in colour. “lt is all a matter of chance,” 
say some of the pearl-fishers; “ you may fish a whole 
day and not make sixpence, and one worth a pound 
may be, yea, has been found in the second shell.” 
Such things have frequently happened, but the earnest, 
fisher has always been handsomely paid for 
is work: though on an average a pearl is found in 
every thirty shells, and only one pearl in every ten is 
fit for the market. 

Nor a bad proposal has been made to make the 
lamp- into columns of water pipes. These 
could be connected with the mains beneath the 
surface, in the game manner as the ordinary stand- 

pe. Provision could be made at the top of the lam 
for the fixing of a Jong metal jet, and a tumbler voc’ 
could be fixed at the bottom for the turning on of 
the water. The keys could be kept at the nearest 
house to the water lamp-post; and, im case of fire, 
instead of search having to be made for a plug, the 
jet could be brought out, affixed tothe top of-the pipe, 
and a supply of water be at once brought to. bear on 
the flames. The e of the water would be thus 
ficiliated, the resistance met with the hose done away 
with, and the supply of water in a given time be 
juereased one-third. 
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SCIENCE, 


A New Comet.—Professor Donati, the astronomer 
at Florence, announces the discovery of a new comet, 
being the third of the present year, in the constella- 
tion of Leo Minor. . Its motion is very slow, which 
leads to the supposition that it is approaching the 
earth and sun, and is, therefore, not unlikely to appear 
under muck larger dimensions than at present. Its 
actual appearance through the telescope is that of a 
very weak nebula. 


Errect or Licnt on THe Macnetic NeEEDLe.— 
Few persons are aware of the fact that light exerts a 
perceptible effect on the action of the magnetic needle. 
The Swedish philosopher, Wrede, totally excluded 
light from his magnetic observatory, with the excep- 
tion of a subdued light, at a considerable elevation, 
vertical to the horizontal needle, while the arc was 
read off by a telescope, at a distance of several yards 
from the instrument. Means, with the sameend in view, 
ought to be adopted in every magnetic observatory, 
otherwise no reliance can be placed on the observations. 
Itis evident that the more deliberately the magnetic 
needle is suspended, the more obnoxious it will Le to 
the effect of artificial light in the operation of reading 
off the instrument, In proof of the effect of every 
description of light on the magnet, Sir John Ross 
mentioned that, during his last voyage in the Felix, 
when frozen in about 100 miles north of the magnetic 
pole, he concentrated the rays of the full moon on the 
magnetic needle, when he found that it was tive de- 
grees attracted by it. 


TTEMPTS TO FoRETELL THE WEATHER. — Mr 
Pearce, and the “ Astro-meteorologists,” as they call 
themselves, not only make very positive assertions 
that weatker-changes accompany or follow certain 
Planctary configurations, but they plunge head over 
cars into theories by which they fancy they explain 
how the, changes are produced. Their assertion is 
that Uranus, Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Venus and Mer- 
cury, are chiefly concerned in determining terrestrial 
Weather, and that “they are more potent when they 
are on the equator (in other words, crossing the line) ; 
When at their extreme declinations; when in con- 
junction with, and in opposition to the sun (analogous 
‘o uew and full moon); and when at 90 degrees 
distant from that body answering to the moon's 
quarter.” Now it would seem a, very easy thing to 
settle the merits of the rival systems of the Lunarians 
om the Astro-meteorologists, It is easy to ascertaia 
- the Nautical Almanack when the moon and the 
re were in certain, positions in times past, and to 
on at the weather records for the same period. It 
Will 1) t0 8¢0 when the celestial bodies alluded to 
. © 10 positions that, according to Saxby or Pearce, 
ught to produce wet, cold, storms, or calms, as the 
tele may be. But it is far from easy for one not 

onging to the school of the weather prophets to 
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agree with them as to the mode of investigation. 
Both the Lunarists and the Astro-meteorolgists appeal 
to certain cases in which the facts coincided with 
their predictions; but the latter, who are the most 
daring in their assertions, often think themselves 
right when other folks might consider them wrong. 
If rain is predicted in a weather prophecy, 
prophecy published for London, and a fall takes place 
in Cumberland, while London remains dry, the 
weather prophet is satisfied, although his information 
has not helped the Londoner in the least degree. If 
he predicts heat, and it turns out that the days are 
not warm, but that the nights are so, and thus the 
average temperature is high, he thinks he has caught 
a “ coincidence,” and makes the most of it. Next time, 
his prediction of warm weather is, according to his 
belief, equally fulfilled, athough the circumstances 
are different, and the days are really hot. We men- 
tion these things to show how necessary it is that the 
prophets should be tied down to a very definite state- 
ment, If they propley heat or cold, they should tell 
us exactly what they mean; and as hot days may be 
followed by cold nights, or cold days by warm nights, 
they should be called upon to distinguish between 
these two very different modes by ‘which a similar 
average temperature may be obtained. With respect 
to raivfall, thunder, &c., to say there will be one or 
the other, without specifying the exact portion of the 
globe in which they are ex to occur, is to be 
wanting in precision; and if the motions of the earth 
and planets determine the march of weather changes, 
the prophets should inform us of the order in which 
the alleged astral influences will affect given zones. 


TAKING THE AIR 

Iw a long series of experiments which I have made 
with a view to determine the effect of posture and ex- 
ertion over the quantity of air inspired in any period, 
and consequently over the movements of the cliest, it 
was shown that only in the lying posture was it less 
than in the sitting posture; and that the difference 
between the amount in the latter and that when 
walking at the moderate rate of three miles per hour, 
was no less than three times of that in the sitting 
posture. The following table gives the result of this 
series in many modes of exertion, all compared with 
the amountof the respiration in the lying posture as 
the standard. 

The effect in the lying posture being ... 1° 

That of the sitting postureis ... w+ o. 118 

-Reading aloud and singing, each ... .. 1°26 

The standing posture ... ... se oe ev 1°33 

Railway traveling in the Ist Class ... ... 1°40 


Ditto in the 2nd Class... sso eve ove 1S 
Ditto upon the engine at 20 to 36 miles 
yer hour... ew. ove, 1°52 


Ditto upon the engine at 50 to 60 miles 
DOP WR 00. < con, 204, 090.4900 000. on Oe 
Ditto in the 3rd Class 4. see ove vee «1°58 
Ditto upon the engine (average of all 
BPOCES) cre “000. 000. | one: 00k", 000: 000 OO 
Ditto upon the engine at 40 to 50 miles 1°61 
Ditto upon the engine at 30 to 40 miles 1-64 
Walking in the sea =... nee ave ove ee 1°65 
Ditto on land atone mile per hour |... 1% 
All the above have an influence exceeding, but not 
double of that of the lying posture. 
Riding on horseback at the walking pace... 2°2 
Walking at two miles per hour... ... .. 2°76 
These have been two and three times the influence of 
the lying posture, 
Riding on horseback at the cantering pace 3:16 
Walking at three miles per hour... .. 3°0 
Ditto, occ. 5000 coe, dee 000 \ece? peo oop 8°22 
BROWNE osc. inde 606%); 00d! een. esd bee \ 000 
Descending steps at 640 yards per hour ... 3°43 
Walking at three miles per hour, and car- 
rying BAUS... see see. cee ose one 
Walking at three miles per hour, and car- 
wying CFTbe. ccc nce ces ces 50s ee BBE 
These have an influence from three to four times 
greater than that of the lying posture: 
Riding on horseback at the trotting pace... 4°05 
EB Winsepi + wos. orn; tun «ose, .000, ‘To0e.,, 290) SOO 
Ascending steps at 640 yards per hour .., 4°4 
Walking at three miles per hour, and car- 
Frying 118 Ibe, «coo. eee ove “een cco 445 


3° 


Walking at four miles per hour... ... ... 5°0 
These have an influence from four to five times that 
of the lying posture, 


Lastly—The tread-wheel .... .. ose oe 55 
Running at six miles hour ... 7°0 
—Dr. Edwin Smith's Report on the Health of the Lon- 
don Tailors, 


PuumBaco on LAKe Superior.—Another extra- 
ordinary mineral discovery has been made on Lake 
Superiox, being ao less than a rich mine of plumbago, 
(graphite). It was foundon the tract of the Mar- 
quette Silver Mining Company, and it is said that 
Prefessor Cassals, of Cleveland, who has made an 
essay, pronounces it the best plumbago he ever saw; 





and if it is plentiful, the mine is worth more than any 
gold mine in the country. Captain Sweet, who is 
familiar with the ground, says tle mine is very rich. 
The only mine of pure plumbago fit for the best 
quality of pencils is at Cumberland, the working of 
which is conducted with extraordinary secrecy. There 
are several mines of very inferior graphite found in 
America, the product of which is used in the manu- 
facture of crucibles, and for other uses in manufac- 
tures. None of it is fit for pencils. The Silver 
Lead region of Lake Superior must be a wonderful 
place if all the “ discoveries " located on it amount to 
anything. Lead, silver, gold, and plumbago appear 
to put the discoverers in doubt as to which they shall 
mine for first. Iron is close by, and copper not far off. 
om that is needed now to complete the discoveries is 


HOT SPRINGS. 


Referring to mineral waters, Sir Charles Lyell says: 

“To pursue our cemparison between tho hot spring 
and the volcano, we may regard the water of the spring 
as representing those vast clouds «f aqueous vapour 
which are copiously evolved for days, sometimes for 
wecks, in succession from craters during an eruption. 
But we shall perhaps be asked whether, when we con- 
trast the work done by the two agents in question, 
there is not a marked failure of analogy in one respect 
—namely, a want, in the case of the hot spring, of 
power to raise from great depths in the earth volumi- 
nous masses of solid matter corresponding to the 
heaps of scoris and streams of lava which the volcano 
pours out on the surface, T'o one who urges such an 
objection, it may be said that the quantity of solid as 
well as gaseous matter transferred by springs from 
the interior ef the earth to its surface is far more con- 
siderable than is commonly imagined. ‘The thermal 
wators of Bath are far from being conspicuous among 
European hot springs for the quantity of mineral con- 
tained in them in proportion to the water which acts 
asa solvent; yet Professor Ramsay has calculated 
that if the sulphates of lime and of soda, and the 
chlorides of sodium and magnesium, and the other 
mineral ingredients which they contain, were solidified, 
they would form in one year « square column nine 
feet in diameter, and no less than 140 feet in height. 
All this matter is now quietly conveyed by a stream 
of limpid water, in an invisible form, to the Avon, 
and by the Avon to the sea; but if, instead of being 
thus removed, it were deposited around the orifice of 
eruption, like the siliceous layers which encrust the 
circular basin of an Icelandic geyser, we should soon 
see a considerable cone built up, with a crater in the 
middle; and if the action of the spring were inter- 
mittent, so that ten er twenty years should elapse be- 
tween the periods when solid matter was emitted, or 
(say) an interval of three centuries, as in the case of 
Vesuvius between 1306 and 1631, the discharge would 
be on so yrand a seale as to afford no mean object of 
comparison with the intermittent outpourings of a 
volcano.” 

Having discussed the several ingredients of the 
Bath waters, including the metals, copper, strontium, 
and lithium recently discovered in them by spectrum 
analysis, Sir Charles Lyell described the hot spring 
discovered at a great depth in the Wheal-Clifford 
copper mine, near Redruth, in Cornwall: 

“ It seems thaé, in the year 1839, a level was driven 
from an old shaft so as to intersect a rich copper-mine 
atthe depth of 1,350 feet from the surface, This lode, 
or metalliferous fissure, occurred in what were for- 
merly called the United Mines, and which have since 
been named the Clifford Amalgamated Mines. Throng) 
the contents of the lode, a powerful spring of hot 
water was observed to rise, which has continued to 
flow with undiminished strength ever since. At my 
request, Mr. Horton Davey, of Redruth, had the kind- 
ness to send up to London many gallons of this water, 
which have been analysed by Professor William Allen 
Miller, who finds that the quantity of solid matter is 
so great as to exceed by more than four times the pro- 
portion of that yielded by the Bath waters. Its com- 
position is also in many respects very different; for it 
contains but little sulphate of lime, and is almost free 
from the salts of magnesium. It is rich in the chlo- 
rides of calcium and sodium, and it contains one of the 
new metals—casium, never before detected in any 
mineral spring in England : but its peculiar character- 
istic is the extraordinary abundance of lithium, of 
which a mere trace had been found by Professor 
Roscoe in the Bath waters; whereas in this Cornish 
hot spring this metal constitutes no less than a twenty- 
sixth part of the whole of the solid contents, which, as 
before stated. are so voluminous When Professor 
Miller exposed some of tliese comtents to the test of 
spectrum analysis, he gave me an opportunity of see- 
ing the beantiful bright crimson line which the lithium 
produced in the spectrum. 

“ Lithium was first made known in 1817, by Arfved- 
sen, who extracted it from petalite; and it was be- 
hieved to be extremely rare until Bunsen and Kirch- 
hoff, in 1860, by means of spectrum analysis, showed 
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that it was a most widely diffused , substance, existing 
iu. minute quantities in almost all .mineral!waters in 
the sea, as well as in milk, human blood, and the 
ashes of some plants.. It has already been used in 
medicine, aud we may therefore hope that, new that 
it is obtainable, in large quantities, and_at_ a much 
cheaper, zate than before. the. Wheal-Clifford hot 
spring was, analysed,. it may become of high value, 
According, to a rough estimate which has been. sent to 
me by Mr. Davey, the Wheal-Clifford yields no less 


in the excess of your delight, shall be led to ex- 
claim, ‘Ein glass lager, Switzer kase, mit pret- 
zels all de vile.” (Cries, ‘Ala, Mein Got! Dat 
ish goot!” and applause.) Friends, rumuns, coun- 
try-men and city-zens, I don’t care whether you 
was brought. up on army Sve milk or Bologna 
sausages; it don’t make no difference; but, sir, the 
propositions. which I advance here are such which 
nobody can deny. No, sir, (Cries, “That's ‘so.” 
“That's what's the matter.”) No, sir, not 


no 
than 250.gallons: per minute, which is almost equal.to |;means. (A cry, “ You're right, General Mc Cillan 


the discharge.of.the King’s Bath, or chief spring of 
thia.eity. As:to the emitted, they are the same 
as those of the Bath water—namely, carbonic, acid, 
oxygen, and nitrogen.” 

As to the relation. believed to exist between thermal 
springs and the deposit of metallic ores, Sir Charles. 
said: 

“The component elements of these ores may, in 
the first istance, rise from great depths in a state of 
sublimation or of solution in intensely heated water, 
and may then be precipitated on the walls of a fissure 
as soon as the ascending vapours: or fluids begin to 
part with seme of their heat. Almost everything, 
save the alkaline metals, silica, and certain gases, may 
thus be left beliiud long before the spring ‘reaches the: 
earth's surface. If this theory be adopted, it will 
follow that’ tlie metalliferons portion of « fissure, 
originally thousands of feet’ ev fathoms deep, ' will 
never be exposed in regions aceesaille to the miner 
until it has been upheaved by a long seri¢s of convul- 
sions, and until tlie higher parte of the same rent, 
together with its contents an- the rocks which it lad 
traversed, hava been removed by aqueous denudation. 
Ages before such changes are accomplished thermal’ 
and mineral springs will have ceased to act; so that 
the want ef identity between the mineral ingredieuts 
of hot springs and the contents of metalliferous veins; 
instead of militating against their intimate relatien- 
ship, is in favour of both being the: complementary 
results of one and'the same natural operation.” 

Bath waters carried’ the discussion onward to yet 
larger questions of the eondition of the earth’s crust 
in argument upen tle cliange into the’ crystalline 
form of rocks deposited’ from water, and‘containing 
ergani¢e remains; a cliange sometimes including the 
ebliteration of all trace of the imbedded fossils : 

“Thermal springs, charged with carbonic acid and 
with hydro-fluoric acid’ (which last is often present in 
small quantities), are powerful causes of decomposition 
and'chemical re-action in rocks through which they 
percolate. If, therefore, large bodies of liot water 
permeate mountain-masses at great deptlis, they may 
in the-course of ages, superiduce in them crystalline 
structure; and, in some cases, strata in a lower posi~ 
tion and of older date may be comparatively unaltered, 
retaining their fossil remains undefaced, while newer 
rocks are rendered metamorphic. ‘This may happen 
where the waters, after passing upwards forthousands 
of feet, mert with some obstruction, asin the case of 
the Wheal Clifford spring, causing the same to be 
laterally diverted so as to percolate the surrounding 
rocks.”"~-The British Association at Bath. 





FACETIZ. 





Nive hundred and seven women are going out to 
Tudia to take charge of the telegraph wires. Who 
are going to take charge of the women ? 

Mr. axp Mrs. Tom Tuumep have been confined of 
a son. . Mother and father are doing well, It appears 
the dear boy is a big one, about the sizeof a sixpenny 
doll, ‘at. which rate of proceeding he will grow. to 
twice the size of lis pa and ma—as tall asthe ma on 
the top of the pa—and be a treasure to Columbia, 
being every inch,» Yankee. 

“] Lrg you,” said a girl to hersuitor, “ but I. cannot 
teave home ; Lamia widow's only darling; no husband 
can equal my parent im kindsess.” “She may be 
kiwd,” replied the wooer, “but be my wife; we will 
all live together, and see if I don’t beat your motlier.” 

Generat M‘Cuectan’s Speecu.—A Bop Stree 
For THE Pxresipency.—‘ Fellow citizens, if you 
make me your president, I will astonish the world 
with wonder. Gaoada shall be ours. I will annex 
Cuba, appropriate Mexico, New Jersey, and the 
balance of creation. Fellow citizens, if you make me 
your president, all countrymen, all nations, shall’ be 
welcome to this our happy land. Yankee peddling 
shall be made a legitimate business by act of Con- 
gress. Irishmen, fer your sakes I will do away with 
the punishment for assault and battery, and, what's 
more, I will abolish the potato rot. (‘Hooraar! ‘ Be 
gorra, you're the mon.’ Cheers.) And for you, the 
Germans, rivers of lager-beer shall flow through the 
land, the prairies shall be set apart for the special 
cultivatien of material for sourkrout. And your 

happy songs shall rise to the skies, mingling with 


“Who is.%# that calls me General Mc Clellan? Let 


him stand up se as I'ean look him in the face. Does 


hedeny my assertion? [ hopenot. I wouldt’t trust 


such a man.as far as I could throw a three-year old 


bull by the tail. (Great cheering.) But to return to 


my subject: My hearers, tis is a great country—it is 


wide, vast, and in the southwest, unlimited. What is 
Burope when compared to it?’ Europe is nowliere—a 


circumstance—a mere obsolete idea! In this country 


we, have got faster steamboats, louder thunder, 


forkeder lightning, higher mountains, greater lakes, 
taller shanghaes, steeper cataracts, bigger babies, 
‘prettier girls, more money, and better figiting men 
than England dare have! or any other man! (Great 
enthusiasm, cheers, waving of hats), barrin old Ire- 
land. I was descended from her myself, and I won't 
forget you, Irishmen, when I talk of fighting: How | 
are you, Bull Run? Yes, Ireland’s the place.’ N” ’, 
jthree cheers for me? Hip, hip, hurrah! (‘Tremend. ~~ 
and long continued clivering.) , 


A Parxn, in alluding to the repent:search for:a gi, ». 


and her subsequent discovery, says: “She hada mark 
on her cheek, which neighboured a dimple whenever 
ler lips would be- wreathed im smiles, and which 
showed itself perceptibly whenever she manifested 
coHequial. animation.” 
with a vengeance. 


That's word: painting for you 


Smoxrnc.—Some ‘one was smoking ip the presence 


of a gentleman. and! complimented! him en having no 
vices, neither drinking nor’ smoking. 
doubtful compliment,” answered’ the gentleman. 
recollect once beibg outside-a stage-coacki,” he said, 
* and a man sitting: by me, offereé me a cigar. 
him I had'no- vices. Hesaid nothing, smoked fersome 
time, and then grunted out, ‘It’s my experience that 
folks who have no vices have plaguey few virtues.’” 


“Tha is a 
“2 


I told 


Inrantry Tactics.—When the United States Go- 


verment called upon the United States National Guard 
to rally round the flag for the perivd of a hundred 
days, many Of tle commissioned officers therein, while 
‘being intelligent in Some things, were decidedly green 
in the mysteries of the military. 
Ohio National Guard, commanded by Colonel de 


The Forty-ninth 


Wolf, were ordered to report at Johnson's Island. 
One of the companies, upon disembarking, was 
ordered.to fall in and march off by their captain, who 
did not know a single command,’ in this wise: 
“Choose partuers, gentlemen, get in two rows, and 
march endways, as-you did yesterday.” 
Tus GERMAN Fiest.—It does not progess very 
fast. They have only got as yet a “Kiel” towards 
it.—Punch. 

ANOTHER: RAILWAX ALARM. 
Old Woman (as the train stops): “Tell me, my 
dear, what station is this?” 

Little Boy (looking out, and seeing the name, what- 
ever it may mean, written in large letters on a con- 
spicuous board): “ Panklibanon, ma.” 

Old Woman (after satisfying herself with the same 
inspection, begins screaming viviently. out of the 
wiudow): “ Here, guard, guard, I say. I don’t want 
the Panklibanen Station. “I am going on to Red 
Hill.” . 

It is only after considerable difficulty that the old 
y is convinced‘that Panklibanon is not the name 
of a station, but of some mysterious article of manu- 
facture, which no one-has been able as yet to explain. 


Norice.—The gentleman who, the other day, ran 
away from home, without stopping to take his breath, 
is requested to fetch it as quickly as possible,—Punch. 

Fkom Bapes-Bapex.—“All the world is at Baden- 
Baden,” wrote a correspondent to M. Bismarck. 
“ That can hardly be,”'said the Minister, “ seeing that 
T’ve sent the demi-monde away.”— Punch, ; 

THE BRANCH &TATION. 

Miss Tremmles (who is nervous about. rail 
generally; and: especiatly since the late Caivaged 
“Ob, porter, put me into's carriage where there are 
ladies, or respectable: people, or——” 

Porter. “Oh, you're all safe this mornin’, miss; 
you're th’ only passen in the whol’ tr’ine, except 
another old woman.”— 

Cavutiox To Uncrvm. Caps.—The following notice 
has been in all the public offices : “ Information 
of any incivility to applicants, on the part of any of 





the fumes of your wmeerschaum pipes, until you, 





the Government's servants, forwarded to the Cirief of 


‘vour; a8 long. as: 
-on their. doings in the:deep.— Fun. 


the Administration, Cambridge House, Piccadilly, wi 
be prompily attended to.”—Punch. , 
¥ROM DENMARK, 
(From Somebody else's. Special Correspondence.) 

THe Danish Clergy; as is. generally known, ar 
presen Neen we ae are not 
acquai with that a clergyman may possess 
the highest military dignity. That such, oe A non is 
the case, I'am informed by a member of the court, 
who tells me that among the distinguished personages 
who were awaiting the arrival-of the Prince and Prip- 
cess of Wales, at the Christiansborg Palace, thero was 
a general reverence.— Punch. 


Memento Moor-I,—A contemporary gravely says 
that. “‘the prices of moors are. going up very fast as the 
leases fall in.” Why, of course, the rents will be moo; 
rather than less,—Fun. 

Brur Docraine.—No, wonder the. cry of “bad 
beer” is again being raised, when Mr. Banting publicly 
telis us that as soon as we get stout.we ought to adopt 
his system of reduction.—F'un, 

Lux EverrtTuinc.—The- Russians have discovered 
a submarine lamp, which has been tried at Cronstait, 
and found;to answer well, It is too. much to hope that 
our Admiralty will adopt: so evident and unmistake- 
ably useful.an invention, They, will naturally endea- 
ble, to. avoid, throwing any ligit 


Morr Ipeas.—The French having-gone to war in 
“Mexico for:an idea, as usual; have thrown their faney 
into the substantial form of a couple-of splendid silver 
mines, which they seoure by right of cenquest. One 
of them: is\called‘“*De Duz.” Weshould think, con- 
sidering how they got it, the French had better christen 
it “De win.” —Fun. 
Fottow your Kxowsiry.—On the eve of a gene- 
ral election, Englishmen naturally begin to run over 
the accounts presented by the epposing parties in 
Parliament, and come to a decision ‘as to which shall 
have their custom: -At such: # time we would draw 
the attention of the working classes, and all true 
Liberals, to a paragraph now going the rounds of the 
descriptive of “an- affray with poachers at 
Hall,” the: seat of Lord Derby. This little 
reminder of game law stringency on the: part of the 
leader of the Conservative party will, we trust, ensure 
a few: votes—but. not for him.—Fun. 





THE OYSTER 


Tue following information regarding this valuable 
and curious shell-fish forms an interesting addition to 
the article on the same subject, which we published 
in No. 74. 

Among the many dangers awaiting the oyster from 
the earliest period of its existence, the parent fish de- 
vours a large quantity; and it is quite a chance 
whether the young are drawn into their mother’s 
mouth, or blown away out of her reach by the current 
prvgness by respiration. The. mature oyster must 
eed, and has not the power of discriminating whether 
she is, eating her own offspring or a. marine insect. 
The smaller swimming fish devour the young oysters 
by thousands; and even when the oyster is mature, 
it. has destroyers compared with whom man is as 
nothing. 

We will suppose the young oyster to be flourishing 
in some self-chosen situation, and that its slell is too 
hard and too well fixed to. be an object of attraction 
to the swimming-fish. It is now exposed to other 
enemies, whose powers of destruction are marvellous. 
The star-fish destroys immense quantities. The Whit- 
stable dredgers believe that the “ five-fingers” can kill 
as many oysters a day with his feet (as they call the 
rays) 49 @ nian can witli a knife. ‘The common whelk 
(which is: hawked about for sale with its victims) 
possesses a long thin probascis, like that of an elephant, 
but answering more pu than tie trunk of that 
gigantic animal, for it may be eutirely retracted into 
the body by means of a complex muscular apparatus, 
which completely draws back the point and half the 
proboscis nearest to it, into the half attached to the head; 
just ag when a finger of a glove is pushed back into the 

‘that encloses thepalm of the hand. When the pro- 
is extended, the tongue is protruded, and by the 
file-like action of its teeth even the hardest sliells are 
|worn away: Nor do these animals restrict their spp 
| tites to tlie oyster; for, —— of’ the ties of kin- 
dred, they attack each v’s' shells and devour the 
inmates. So perfect is. this boring apparatus of the 
whelk, that the hole made in the oyster is as round as 
if'it had been drilled; and it is astonishing how, from 
8 small an. aperture, the contents of the oyster sheN 
cor be drasvn out. hic isle ts a apecke 

nother enemy to ig oyster is a 
of sponge, which takes ‘ai residence on the shell 
of the eyster. If a sponge settles upon an ont by 

e 





seems to have the power ef excavating th 
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peans of & number of hard flinty spikes attached to 
its body ; and, under @ microscope, they have theap- 
rance of hoar frost on a window on a frosty morn- 
ing. These spikes can be moved in all directions, 
like the quills of a poreupine; and by constantly 
seratching against the comparatively softer shell of 
the oyster, bores into it;and as all living creatures 
must eat, pa gad that the sponge gradually de- 
— a peculiar kind of worm which destroys. 
reat number of oysters, there is another enemy which 
Soe a share of the shell fish, and this is a small bird 
called the oyster-catcher, which .is common about the: 
coasts of Great Britain, and not unfrequently visits 
inland near rivers. A few years ago.a flock of 
these birds was kept tame in the Pavilion Gardens. 
The oyster, having escaped all other dangers, comes, 
to maturity at the age of eighteen months, and is then 
fair prey for the dredger, elthough the fish most 
t d are g lly at least three years old. Man 
using, or rather misusing, reason instead of instinct, 
has played such havoc amongst the oysters that the 





intellect is strained to find out a remedy for the evils} pre 


which have accrued through wastefalness, careless- 
and neglect. 
"The Foun were the first to sound the alarm about: 
the decrease of eysters, and they have set to work in. 
earnest and with so much success that, although 
five years ago, the shores of the Island of Ré were 
barren and uncultivated, they now afford employment 
to 3,000 men, and the crop of oysters produced in 1861, 
was valued at-£320,000 sterling. 

The structure of the oyster is familiar:to all of us; 
and yet, J daresay, not one in ten people who eat the 
oyster have spent one minute of their lives in looking 
at its shell, or given one thought about its curious: 
shape, It seems strange that people can eat a shrimp, 
or an oyster without turning over the shell,.and .pon- 
dering over the curious forms before them. And yet 
these same people would open a'watch or a 
and carefully examine the comparatively clumsy work 
of man with admiration andastouishment at the talent 
displayed in their construction. 

The oyster possesses every organ necessary to 
maintain it in its proper sphere, and nothing more: 
for nature is a’true economist, not only aitagi nel 
much as is required, but even taking away, if it is not 
used, the power she willingly provides. @ see this 
in the shrivelling up of unused muscles of the body, 
as well as in the organs of the senses. Now, tke 
oyster, being well adapted to the position it occupies, 
as an article of fod, has, besides in its 
covering, just.a sufficient number of organs. to make, 
it what it was destined to be, We are satisfied it 
has‘no affections and very little feeling ; in fact, some 
plants show a nearer approach to intelligence than 
this shell-fish ; and it-is a.source of peculiar satisfac- 
tion to me, when I: plunge the knife between its shells, 
to be satisfied that it is a living lump of wholesome: 
and nutritions food, totally devoid of all feeling, 
beyond the instincts of self-preservation and. the: 
necessary organs of nutrition and others attendant on: 
mere animal existence. Being totally devoid of 
organs of sight, of hearing, of taste, of smell, and of 
locomotion, it might almost tempt a vegetarian to add 
it to his limited dishes without compunction.. Indeed,, 
it is one of the most extraordinary creatures in crea- 
tin; and so, doubtless, the schoolboy must have 
‘hought when he composed the rhyme on the oyster— 

“ )a beard, but no chin; 
Tand he anleen out of bed 20 be tpcliad ta" 
It has a mouth, but no head. The mouth is: situated 
near the hinge, beneath the mantle, But you will 
naturally ask, how is the oyster fed? It is indeed an 
astonishing piece of mechanism which is here em- 
ployed to effect ‘the double purpose of respiration and 
feeding. Every filament of its fringe, when examined 
under a powerful microscope, will be found to be 
covered with countless cilia, or minute hairs, like pro- 
jecting bodies, which are kept in constant vibration, 
causing, by their united efforts, powerful and rapid 
currents, Which, sweeping over the entire surface of 
the gills, hurry towards the mouth whatever floating 
animaleule or nutritious particles. may be brought 
within the limits of their action. From these the 
oyster obtains its nourishment; the lips and lip- 
fringes act as sentinels to admit or refuse an entrance 
into the mouth: such particles as-are-allowed to enter 
are conveyed to the stomach, where the. food under- 
goes digestion. The general anatomy of the oyster 
comprises the shell, the valves, the hinge, the lobes of 
the mantle, the adductor muscle, by which the valves 
are drawn together, the gills, the mouth, the tenta- 
on or prolonged lips, the liver, the intestine, and the 
eart. 

With regard to the-shell. It is composed of particles 
of carbonate of lime, exuded) from the surface of the 
tattle; the shelly matter is thrown out at intervals, 
and as the animal-enlarges; at-each interval the new 
layer extends beyond the old one, The addition of 
newly formed portions'extends:notito the edge only, 


‘son between ‘year and year. 


revenueexceeded by 





but to the interior of the whole previous shell, and 
strengthens it in proportion to its increase of size. 

The valves are jointed by the hinge, which is so 
firm and complicated that it holds them. together 
when all the ‘soft parts have been removed. When 
the animal wishes to draw the valves closer together , 
it does so by contracting the muscle-which is ‘fixed 
in the interior of the valves, and called the adductor 
muscle, 





STATISTICS. 

Tue Ratways er Evrore.—A French statician 
has calculated that there were 61,719 kilometres of 
railway in operation in Europe at the close of 1862. 
Of this extent of way, 10,444 kilometres were worked 
‘by governments, and 51,278 kil es by compani 
Great Britain figured in the calculation for 18,597 
kilometres. 

Tue influence of drainageon the rate of mortality 
is strongly exemplified in Salisbury. For nine years 
vious to the adoption of the Public Health Act in 
1850, the annual death-rate was 30 per 1000; for the 
nine years subsequent it was reduced to 20 per 1000, 
or one-fourth less. For the close of Salisbury the 
death-rate for the same periods was respectively 20 
and,13. The deaths by consumption for seven years 
H¥2>re the drainage were 286; and for seven years 
“tifee only 148. For the last year (1863) the deaths 
from consumption were only 11, or lin 818 of the 
ipulation, whilst for the whole kingdom they were 
1: 





Tur Revervr Rerurss.—The revenue returns for | Ted 


the year ending September 30 show, as compared with 
those of the year, increase in Excise of 
2,104,0002, in Stamps of .392,000/,, in Taxes of 59,0002, 
in Post Office of 200,0002., in Crown Lands of 5,0002., 
and in Miscellaneous sources.of national income an in- 
crease of 871,562/.; this gives. total of 3,131,5621., to 
set against decrease of 3,252,0901, by reduction of Pro- 
y tax and relief of Custom’s duties ; the: decrease 
“being in Custom’s duties'1,198,0002,, and in Property 
tax.2,054,0002. Thus the net decrease of the year’s 
revenue, notwithstanding all the relief granted, has 
been only 120,488. That isthe result of the compari- 
In ‘the-Jast. half-year, .as 
compared with ‘the half-year ending September 80, 
1868, there. has been a rise in the revenue to the extent 
of 164,9812. And in the quarter just. ended, the 
880,9851. that ef the correspending 
quarter.in the:year 1863. 
SSS 
THINEING. 
Thinking, thinking, always thinking, 
Is the busy mind of maw; 
Never weary of its duty, 
Carrying eut our Author's plan. 
Never does it think of stopping, 
But its onward motion keeps: 
Visits:all.the realms of dreamland 
While the weary, body sleeps. 
Thinking, thinking, foolish thinking, 
Nought of entertainments find, 
Steals away the precious moments, 
Leaves no recompense behind. 


Buta pure and holy thinking 
Purifies the heart and ‘life, 

Lightens griéf and ‘softens sorrow, 
Drives away all worldly strife. 


Thinking, thinking; carefal thinking, 
Fills the mind ny Desig pede food ; 
Sends abroad bright.gems of wisdom, 
Day-star of the.great and good. 
All the world-with knowledge filleth, 
Driveth error from the field ; 
Everything to careful thinking 
Must with due submission yield. 








GEMS, 
Iris easier to govern than to avoid being governed. 





Love. is ownership. Weown.those welove. The. 


universe is God’s because He loves. 
THERE is a very immense force hidden ina very 
sweet command. 


FRx feasts, balls, and barbecues, often turn out.to 
be the most expensive ones a man ever attends. 
We. commonly slander oftener through vanity than 


malice. 
‘Tne attacks of the slanderer are like the bits of 


mud dashed on you by a passing cart. If you'attempt 
tofrub them off, yon leave.a ; lét them dry, and 
they are easily effaced. 


Tr ‘lark and the windharp, music and the stars, 
and even children, ave the same in ali climates, whether 
warm.or eold 





WE promise aceording to our hopes; we perform 
according to our fears. 

THE hearts of vigorous men must, like a porcelain 
vase,in the beginning, be turned to# large and too 
‘wide: in the furnace of the world they will soon 
enough shrink up to a proper size. 

LavuGuter, sleep, and hope, are the three bounties 
with which kind mother nature compensates us for the 
troubles ‘of-a life, which few, perhaps, would accept if 
they were asked beforehand. 

We require four things for woman—that virtue 
dwell in her heart, that modesty play on her brow, 
that sweetness flow from her lips, and industry occupy 
her hands. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 


To Bronze Gun BarRELs,—Dilate nitric acid with 
water and ‘rub the gun barrels with it; lay them by 
fer a few days, then rub them with oil and polish them 
with beeswax. 

Guvg.—Powdered chalk added to common glue 
strengthens it. A glue which will resist the action of 
water is «made:by boiling!1-pound.of glue in 2 quarts 
of skimmed milk. 

Marine Guiur.—Dissolve 8 parts of India-rubber in 
34 parts. of coal-tar naptha—aiding the.solution. with 
heat and agitation; add to it 64 parts of powdered 
shellac, which:must be heated in the mixture till the 
whole is dissolved. While the mixture is hot it is 
poured upon metal plates in sheets like Jeather. When 
uired ‘for use, it is heated ina pot, till soft, and 
then applied with a brush to the surfaces to bé joined. 
Two, pieces of wood. joined with this glue can scarcely 
be sundered. : 





Eszsavescinc Pewprrs.—O, Bedell proposes pre- 
paring 2 mixture of tartaric acid and bicarbonate of 
soda, im granular ‘form, and permanent in the air, by 
misies. well dried tartaric acid and bicarbonate oi 
soda .in, the.proportion of five to six, with sufficient 
strong alcohol .to -reduee it toa moist condition, pas- 
sing it then through a somewhat’ coarse sieve, and 
thoroughly drying. If desired, it may be flavoured 
with a little oil of lemon dissolved in the alcohol. A 
mixture thus prepared effervesces, upon the additiun 
of water, to the last crumb. 

Watrrixc Winvow Prayts.—Miss Maling, the 


‘authoress of “Flowers for Window Gardens in Town 


and Country,” thus writes:—‘‘There is one universal 


‘law as to watering plants which a great many people 


entirely neglect. The neglect of this one rule causes 
more: blight and ‘more unhealthy, plants than perhaps 
any single thing’that can be named besides. I mean 
the excellent rule: of watering with warm water— 
always rather warmer thaa the soil the plants ate 
growing in. “People must surely soe the check and 
injury it must be to plants always to get cold food. 
The organs.of tender plants are extremely delicate ; 
and when they are wanted to digest their faod, it is'a 
bad plan surely to paralyse them with cold. If we 
feed: them, on’ the other hand, with food a little warm, 
they are'stimulated at once to make the most of their 
meal, .Another important branch of the watering 
question consists in the washing that all house plants 
require. . 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


An actress at one of the larger “Paris theatres is 
about to ‘bring an action aghinst a minor actress for 
imitating both her gestures..and voice. Should the 
decision of the court prove favourable to the outraged 
artiste; mimics: will have to be careful. 


Tue lovers of antiquarian lo re will be.glad to hear 
that the house in Curfew Row, Perth,.in which Simon 
Glover, the father of the Fair Maid of Perth, lived, 
is’being restored. A few years ago the city authori- 
ties sold it for £100, but soon bought it back again in 
consequence of the claniour raised. 

Tris:understood that his Grace the Duke.of Suther- 
land has‘ agreed to take £100,000 worth of stock 
in the Bonar and Caithness Railway. We 
believe his Grace te be the largest holder of railway 
shares in the kingdom. 

Three ladies appeared recently in the Tuileries 
Gardens, dressed in colours and costumes of the First 
Empire. They represented in their dresses the tri- 
coloured flag. With a frown from the authorities, 
they were ordered.to move on, and were soon expedited 
frem tie gardens. 

An ancient wine, which is not first cousin to, but 
wedded to vinegar, was produced recently at Copen- 
hagen, during the prince's stay. It is called Queen 
Margaret's vintage, and is 400 years old, and re- 
quired'a geod deal of sugar to correct its acerbity 
a mem and was not even then very compavion- 
a 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


M. R. T.—No:; ne peer, except an Irish peer serving in the 
House of Commons, can vote. 

W. H.—The lines on punning were written by Theodore 
E. Hook—not Hood. 

Trrvs S—Your communication is quite unsuited te our 
columns, and is declined, with thanks. 

Rost W.—The “ Bond Brandon” commenced in 
No. 48 (See also reply to“ E. L. E A.”) 

E. A. V.—A fee simple is the largest estate any one can 
hold in real property in the country. A man is said to have 
the fee simple when he is, as it were, absolute owner. 

Many C.—We regret that we cannot find space for the 
lines entitled “The Soldier's Funeral,” which are declined, 
with thanka 

A. C. R—The Office of the Registrar of Births, Marriages: 
and Deaths for Walworth is in Grosvenor Street, Grosvenor 
Park, Camberwell 

R. O. B.—The best means that we are acquainted with for 
detecting a “doctored” paper mark or date is by the use of 
sulphuric ether. 

T. M.—The name Theresa may be spelled and written 
with or without the A. In the name of the great canonized 
Spanish nun, St. Teresa, the A never occurs, 

Wi11AM, & tradesman-widower, boar dara years of age, 
of dark complexion, 5 ft 7 in.in height, having four children, 
and about £150 a year, wishes to marry sgain. 





J.B. U.—No; the a who undertake to insure ships [ 


and cargoes are called underwriters. Policies of marine in- 
surance are usually effected by brokers, who are employed 
by the parties intending to insure. : 

A. M—On petition for a grant of letters patent you will 
have to pay five pounds; on the sealing of letters patont 
tive pounds; and on specilication five pounds ; besides other 
intermediate charges. 

Francois Lrcatiois.—lIf an alien purchase land in this 
country, the Crown can, at any time, assert a right to it 
The greatest estate which an alien can hold here is a lease, 
for the purposes of trade er eccupation for 21 years. 

E.L E. A.—The meaning of the name Edwin is happy 
conqueror; it comes from the Saxon. Alice (or Alicia) is 
from the German, and signifies noble; Emily (or Amelia, or 
Amy) is derived from the French, and means beloved. 

A.icr.—The writing is pretty good. We cannot give im- 
mediase replies to correspendents; as, owing to great 
i in our circulation, we are obliged to go to press 
several weeks in advance of the day of publication, 

Rosa C.—The handwriting possesses fair average merit. 
If it has any marked defect, it consists in the un 
length of the fleurishing struke which characterises the last 
letter of each wo 

M. P.—“ Muffled peals” are very rarely rung on the death 
of acommoner; though we believe such a tribute was psid 
generally throughout the manuf: districts to the 
memory of the late Alderman Cubitt. 

W. J.—No, the word “reliable” is not good English ; it is 
altogether irregular in its formation, and quite superfluous ; 
and it is a gross perversion of language to use it in the 
sense of anything to be relied on. 

Ayxtr, who is seventeen, with fair complexion, dark 
brown hair, dark eyes. and about 5 ft in height, is audacious 
enough to think she should’ like to have a sweetheart; who 
must, however, be not younger than twenty-three. 

Bross —The engagement being broken by your friend, 
who had, moreover, not rendered the service for 
which she was engaged, there is no legal] claim for compen- 
sation. 

M. Dz is a good-looking bachelor of twenty-two, in a good 
position, who is anxious to correspond matrimonially with « 
young lady of the same age, rather pefite, and possessed of 
good looks and a small fortune. 

Auice A, HL F. (age twenty-one) wishes to correspond 
and exchange cartes de visite with a young gentleman, with 
a view to matrimony. Has dark, curling hair and dark 
eyes; is considered good-looking; and is not afraid of do- 
mestic work. 

Witp Rosr.—At eighteen you are not too young to be 
married. In a very large proportion of the marriages in 
England and Wales the wives are of that ave age. 
Therefere, if you have secured “a good proposal,” there is, 
in point of years, no reason why you should not marry. 

Micuart O'B.—The qualifications necessary for an out- 
door officer of customs are writing from dictation, arith- 
metic, first four rules, and the different weights and 
measures, Candidates must pass @ satisfactory examination 
by the Civil Service Commissioners. The pay varies. 

Ross Mar.—To make a goed lip salve, take oil of almonds, 
three ounces; alkanet, half an ounce. them stand 
together in a warm place until the oil becomes coloured, 
when strain; then meit one ounce and a half of white wax, 
and half an ounce of spermaceti with the oil; stir until it 
begins to thiolken, and add twelve drops of otto of roses. 

Tuarer-rixcers—The ch of p tion in the engi- 
neer department of the Admiralty of course depend on 
ability and good conduct, and the —_ in — to the 
rank attained. There is an examina of e romeo 








tions, square root, and oube root), grammar, English com- 
ition, geography. mathemutics (includiag Euclid, first six 
oe and quadratic equations), and Prench translation. 
The handwriting of tho note is very fair. 
L A. A—Whoere goods are delivered atone terminus to be 
carried on to another, it may be that the first com- 
pany is answerable for the whole transit, though in part on 
Gaim is 


on the line of another company. We think your 


T. M. B—You can have no difficulty, we imagine, in find- 
ing a publisher for the cetiection of 
have forwarded us s specimen. The 
much too lengthy for our columns, 
with thanks, 


of which you 
is good, but v 
is therefore declin 


D. S—The well-known bacchanalian (let us also say 
nasal) song made so rt by Paul Bedford in that actor's 
impersonation of “Blueskin,” fs not an original English 
song. It is a close translation of a fine old Norman drinking 
chanson, entitled “ A son Nez.” 

B. N.—It is pure nonsense—old —_ don't cut new tooth. 
Phe simple explanation of such an alleged phenomenon is 
that, when aged people assert that they have cut a new 
tooth, the fact is that the gum has fallen, and the stump of 
an old tooth has made its appearance. 

E. W.—We ‘can by no means seo that “Bessio” is an 
vbnoxious nickname, nor discover why the clergyman 
should refuse to confer it in baptizing the child He cer- 
wainly had no authority for so doing. You can compel him 
to christen the child with the name. 

A MAIDEN'S SONG BY THE SEA. 
Oh! tell me, ye waves, does my lover still live? 
Docs his bark still glide over the sea? 
Dare my bosom but hope the false billows will give 
My brave sailor again back to me? 


Too long has he strayed on the treacherous main, 
My fears whisper all is not well— 
Oh! tell me, ye winds, will:he come back again ? 
Oh! speak, and my anguish dispel ‘ 
Alas! what avail this complaining to thee ? 
No answer can banish be pain ; 
Oh! would that some angel would fly o'er the sea, 
And guide him safe homeward again. «. 


Ye soft winds of heaven! oh, come to my aid! 
Fly—fiy to my love on the sea; 

Tell him anguish and fears do my bosom invade, 
And bear him again safe to me.. J. W. J. 


OC. M. P.—The terms are not antecedently used anywhere in 
Europe, that we are aware. of, except in Germany.. There, 
after honourable addressea have been paid and formally ac- 
coped, the lovers are called bride and bridegroom, even 
alti = ag the marriage should not take place till years after- 
wards. 
C. A—You are not correct in asserting that open-air 
auctions are never held in England. We have ourselves 
seen them in the lake counties, Cumberland and Westmore- 
land; and observed that they one desirable pecu- 
liarity, viz—that the “knock-out” fraternity were “con- 
spicaous by their absence.” 
BR. F.—The rule for wearing is not arbitrary, and you 
may suit your own fancy in the matter. Pliny informs us that, 
among the Romans, age used to be worn originally on the 
tourth finger, afterwards on the second, then on the least; 
and that “the Britons and Gauls wore them on the third 
finger. 
Hewr¥.—An tice, whether indoor or otherwise, is 
bound to be at all reasonable times ready to obey the cem- 
mands of his master. The pro of his working imple- 
ments depends on the custom of trade. Your hand- 
writing is very onformed, and would certainly not be good 
enough fer a clerk. ' 
Rose or tue Forrst.—The lines, 
“ Yestreen the had four Maries, 4 
To-day she'll but three,” 

you will find in Professer Aytoun's *‘ Ballads of Scotland.” 
(See the ballad of “ Marie Hamilton.") 
A. Gorpox, a gentleman of r tastes, who has a 
large heusé of business, is of temper, and has £350 
a year, is anxious to marry as soon as possible; and would 
like to correspond matrimonially with any lady (from 
twenty-two. to thirty years of age) who is good-looking, 
has brown or dark hair, is pious, and possesses some smali 
means. 
Leonarp H. Vescer designates himself a most unfortu- 
nate young man, because he has not hitherto met with any 
lady whom he could love and marry. Ho is tall, dark, and 
handsome, and aged twenty-two. The lady must not be 
older, but may be younger. “Leonard” has a yearly in- 
come of £500, and on the death of an aged uncle will re- 
ceive property to the amount of £2,000. 
Masit Biraxcur H.—The name Mabie is frem the French, 
as is also Blanche; the first means loveliness, and the 
second purity. Helena (or Helen) is from the Greek, and 
signifies alluring; your Agatha's name is also from 
the Greek, and signilies The handwriting is 
hurried (no doubt Pag E. the disturbing effect of the anti- 
cipated “ dinner-bell”); it would be very good with a little 
more attention. 
L. D. T.—The canine term terrier is the French word 
terrier, which means a hole in the earth. Thus se faire un 
terrier, signifies to burrow; and the name was 
given to the dog from its peculiar habit of hunting badgers, 
foxes, rabbits, rats, &c., in their holes. The origin of the 
word has its root in the Latin word ¢erra, or 

Marovueutre D.—The common herring, clupea net > tw 
appears periodically in numerous shoals, but does not bi 
in the Polar seas (as was once believed), but gets southward 
into warm latitudes, and is, indeed, comparatively a denizen 
of our own seas, its periodical migrations being only from 
deep into shallow water. The sprat, clupea Te- 
——— at ogg Ae a distinct member of the aprons 
and m smaller. clupea pilchardus, is about 
the size ef the herring, but has the dorsal more forward. 


It inhabits more southerly than the borg ap a 
7 


of the same family, and like the puchard, only sumaller, 
same x r. 

io taken te the MotRertamenn, whate the halting f un 
known, and also on the west coast of France. The common 


—— 
coming t:vo months earlier, After spawnin. Sy 
water. ‘I'he young aboand in the qhallow water al oe 


off Brighton in the mosh nanep ten eae Sede; a 
th 

caught by boys at piers, &., all round the southern ot? 

They are t on the Yorkshire coast, 


the summer. hod 


Curusert.—Oil stains may be removed from 
(or books) by sulphuric ether, If the stain is yan 
piace the paper in wide-necked bottle, half-fall of eit" 
then shake it gently for a minute, and on its withdrawal the 
stain will be found to have disappeared. A Washing in colq 
woe er Set is owen om ae Naphtha is pen 
excellen vent; but unless it is exceeding] , 
to tint the paper. nite tah 
G. W. B. asks, “ What fs the meaning’ of the wo 
4s applying to a soldier?" We imagine the piri es 
term, in the military sense, must be traced to the earlier 
use of the same word, as applied to civilians, “a private 
citizen,”"—that is, a person not olding any o'tice; and thus 
the term, by a slight extension of meaning, came to be used 
to signify @ sollier not possessing any rank. 


Marrua.—It is to be regretted that the first 
came from you; as, in making any advance, you, sithonk 
it may be uncon , certainly went beyond the bounds 
of maidenly reticence. ., However, the heart is never 80 Wise 
as the head; and there would seom to be no harm done, 
You must decidedly wait until the gentloman gives evidence 
~~ is ae of cultivating "7 closer aequaintanceship; 
ni @ never does so, you must forget hi iting 
requires careful practice). | SEoheree 
A. B.S. C.—We cannot tell. But what do you think of 
the articles described in the following extract { ito 
ee wing act from a writ of 


“BY THE QUEEN. 
Elizabeth,— We l and comaunde you that uppon the 
sight hereof ye delyver, or canse to be delyv'ed unto our 
servaunt, Walter Fysher, twelve yardes of purple vellvat, 
érized on the backe with white,and. russet syike, to make ug 
a nyght-gown. And also that ye delyver to Charles Smythe, 
Page of our robes, fourteene of murraye damaske, 
to be employed in making of a nyght-zown for the Erle of 
Leycester. &c. To = -traly and well-beloved 
eeper of our Palaice 
minster.” ap 
Commonicatioxs, Receiyep.—“ Beatrice Fontaine" thinks 
she would suit “Lonely One.” She is 5 ft. 2 in. in height, 
has black hair and dark complexion, is generally con- 
sidered handsome, is fully domesticated, and very respect- 
wanisdigtunautseluan tenth Ginn nnn 
‘age, ut 5 ft in height, with 
large dark eyes and dark brown hair, Grecian aah 
mouth and ly teeth, very Sood tempered, thoroughly 


happy 5 
clear blue eyes, chestnut brown hair, is genorally considered 
pretty, fully domesticated, and of very hich connections 
(Handwriting very fair.\—“ Widow Lady” (No. 69) inti- 
mates to “ D.C." (No. 73) that she would like an exchange 
of cartes de visite—* Vivia” would like extremely to corre- 
i “ igen a. mn ie dicen unattached, 
gentlemanly. hteen years of 
age, well educated, and s very good musician, 5 ft. 2 in in 
height, fair complexion, with blue eyes and brown hair— 
“ Sunshine,” who honestly avows herself not pretty, but is, 
we think, a very sensi young lady, would be glad to 
co! matrimonially with « Obitzea.” “Sunshine” 
(who, par we may state, writes very nicely) is 
between and twenty years of age, 5 ft 3 in. in 
height, and has received a very tolerable educatiou—" Bea- 
trice L.” would not object to correspond with “Percy 
Ravenswood.” The young lady is nineteen years of age, 
extremely ladylike, well educated and accomplished, ex- 
ceedingly pretty, of fair complexion, light brown naturally- 
curting hair, arched eyebrows @ark), dark blue eyes, long 
black eyelashes, Grecian nose, and small mouth; 5 ft.3in. 
= height, = rea coming of one md ort nor gagcer | 
posed very favourably towards “ 

(“Alfred and Albert”) She is tall, and 
ment, sweet tempered, has black hair an y 
and would be de hted to go to India. (See also“ Cecile ")— 
“Cecile,” @ young lady, most reapostality connected, and in 
independent circu have no objection to go 
jabs = we =a 'e. She is of the — 

black ir, blue and a handsome figare— 
“ Clementine " would like to corres d with “ Lonely One.” 
She is nineteen, tal), ladylike, with brown hair and bine 
eyes; is fond of home, and domesticated—“ Minnie,” seeing 
the advertisement of “Frank” for a wife, will be happy 0 
She is 5 ft. 2 in. in height, has dark hair and 
eyes, and arched eyebrows, and, if her friends do not flatter 
her, she is very good-looking; she is thoroughly domes- 
ticated. Carte de visite requested. 





Part XVIL, ror Ocroner, ts sow Reavy. Prices 62 
ate Now Ready, Vor IL of Tue Loxpox Reaven Price 


Also, the Trix and Ixpex to Vor. IL Price Oxe Pasnr. 


N.B.—Conresponvents Must ADDRESS THEIR LETTERS TO THE 
Eprroz er “Tae Loxvon Reapse.” 

t}t We cannot undertake to return Rejecte 1 Manuscripts. 
As they are sent to us voluntarily, authors should retain 
copies. 











by the Civil Service Commissioners in handwri 
orthography, arithmetic (including vdigar and frac- 


herring spawns about the beginning of October, the shoals 
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